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Running Rome and Its Empire 


This volume explores the transformation of public space and administrative activities 
in republican and imperial Rome through an interdisciplinary examination of the 
topography of power. 
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purposes, such as hosting assemblies, holding senate meetings, the administration 
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different magistracies, offices, and even archives. These administrative spaces — both 
open and closed — characterised Roman life throughout the Republic and High 
Empire until the administrative and judicial transformations of the fourth century 
CE. This volume explores urban development and the dynamics of administrative 
expansion, linking them with some of the most recent archaeological discoveries. In 
doing so, it examines several facets of the transformation of Roman administration 
over this period, considering new approaches to and theories on the uses of public 
space and incorporating new work in Roman studies that focuses on the spatial 
needs of human users, rather than architectural style and design. 

This fascinating collection of essays is of interest to students and scholars working 
on Roman space and urbanism, Roman governance, and the running of the Roman 
Empire more broadly. 
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1 An Introduction to the Places 
of Roman Governance! 


Antonio Lopez Garcia 


I Introduction 


Since the nineteenth century, the study of Roman administration has been central 
to several disciplines such as ancient history and, more widely, legal studies. The 
way in which these various disciplines approached this topic made it obvious from 
the very beginning of the studies that it would be necessary to combine several 
types of sources. The complex reality of Roman administration requires the use of 
interdisciplinary and transdisciplinary approaches that can merge the widely scat- 
tered information in order to create a comprehensive history of its institutions. In 
more than a century of studies in the field, the path travelled by several generations 
of researchers has incorporated new scientific tools and historical methods in com- 
bination with the study of the legal corpora and literary sources that have survived 
to our day. In the early days of the study of the administration of Rome and their 
dominions, epigraphy constituted the most essential body of evidence, and served 
as the basis of questioning the orthodox view often illustrated in the legal tradition. 
The inclusion of archaeology in the formula has since then nuanced many of the 
initial assumptions made by the fathers of the history of Roman institutions. 

However, the development of archaeological practice has been uneven through- 
out the colossal panorama of the Roman world. In the city of Rome itself, the 
reconstruction of the ancient topography through the interpretation of the archaeo- 
logical remains scattered all over the urban landscape has occupied scholars for 
many decades. The combination of these topographical studies with the quest to 
identify the spaces of power in the city began more than a century ago, in the days 
of Rodolfo Lanciani. Nevertheless, this journey has proceeded at different paces 
in other centres of authority in the Empire, such as the provincial capitals and the 
late-antique capitals, where the investigations have followed different directions 
and research on the administrative topography was rarely a priority. 

The location of the spaces where the management of the city occurred was 
always a significant space in the Urbs. The footprint of these spaces in the ancient 
literature was so sizeable that many of the remains of administrative activities in 
Roman topography were already identified in the nineteenth century. Lanciani, 
who for instance in 1892 had already discussed the location of the headquarters 
of the urban prefecture, is an example of this archaeological research tradition. 
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Scholars coming from the field of legal history took a very different approach. They 
did not discuss the physical dimensions of the administrative activities hosted in 
Rome — and throughout the Empire — and they frequently assumed that the physi- 
cal aspects of these activities were irrelevant. The traditional focus was often on 
the legal implementation of the activities, without delving into the spatial needs 
of those systems. In any case, it was the usual lack of communication between the 
disciplines — archaeology and legal history — that caused a rupture in the recon- 
struction of these essential spheres of the cityscape. 

In the last two decades, some memorable contributions have analyzed many 
aspects of the Roman administration. These include the volume La Mémoire 
Perdue. Recherches sur l'administration romaine by C. Moatti, Herrschaftsstruk- 
turen und Herrschaftspraxis. Konzepte, Prinzipien und Strategien der Adminis- 
tration im rómischen Kaiserrecht by A. Kolb, The Emperor and Rome. Space, 
Representation, and Ritual by B. C. Ewald and C. F. Norefia, Spaces of Justice 
in the Roman World by F. De Angelis, and more recently, the monograph Statio. 
I luohi dell’amministrazione nell'antica Roma by F. Coarelli. These books in some 
aspects complement the work we present in this volume, but the novelty of this 
contribution is the explicit focus on administrative spaces, incorporating the tradi- 
tional view of Roman topographers and a variety of spatial theories. 


II Theoretical Framework 


In recent decades, some trends within the humanities have taken a different approach 
to interpreting the spaces used for human activities. In this volume, the contributors 
approach space from several perspectives, using a theoretical framework that ranges 
from the postulates of T. Hágerstrand and his Activity Space to the Spatial Turn 
initiated by H. Lefebvre. The combination of this variety of spatial theories with the 
examination of the archaeological record delivers a new perspective on the study of 
Roman institutions. 

Activity Space is a valuable theory introduced by Hägerstrand in his paper 
“What About People in Regional Science?" (1970, and earlier in Swedish), which 
addresses questions related to daily activities and the locations in which they occur, 
taking a novel approach to understanding the temporal organization and spatial 
development of human built environments. This theory uses the space-time path to 
demonstrate how human spatial activity is usually governed by several categories 
of limitations, such as the restrictions on movement caused by physical and biolog- 
ical factors, the need to be in a specific place at a certain time, or for a certain length 
of time, and other factors such as the lack of accessibility to a specific domain.” The 
use of this theory has been particularly fruitful in the placement of administrative 
activities, functions, and places within space-time, with the intention to track these 
activities and observe their interdependencies over a vast span of time. 

This volume also benefits from the Spatial Turn developed in the last decades 
of the twentieth century. The Spatial Turn proposed a framework in which space 
becomes one of the most important elements in the study of how social networks 
function. Geographers, sociologists, urbanists, philosophers, and many other types 
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of scholars have since approached the study of human activities by focusing on the 
spaces in which they take place. Since the publication of La production de l'espace 
by H. Lefebvre (1974), the humanities and social sciences have dealt more closely 
with spatial matters. In recent years, this framework has been used by archaeolo- 
gists as an alternative approach to the study of ancient societies, applying this new 
lens offered by sociologists to past material culture. This recent change of approach 
in archaeology looks at the cityscape in a way that differs from traditional topo- 
graphical analyses; space becomes a productive force, and is viewed as the result of 
an interrelationship between physical and social networks of meaning.’ In the last 
few years, Romanists have often applied this framework to refresh the traditional 
view of Roman topographers, since it reveals aspects of ancient society that have 
previously been overlooked.* 

Studying the topography of Roman administration not only means the study of 
the spaces in which the management of the diverse systems entangled within the 
government resided, but also includes the examination of the many components 
that comprised the official organs of the Roman state. These organs include public, 
private, civic, and religious elements, and mingle in many different ways, creating 
an enormous and complex structure. Several attempts to overview the structure of 
Roman administration have been carried out, with different levels of success, but 
these efforts have frequently overlooked the importance of some specific aspects 
due to the aforementioned lack of communication between disciplines. This 
volume is an attempt to create a channel of interaction between ancient histori- 
ans, archaeologists, topographers, and legal historians specialized in the Roman 
Republic and the Empire. 

The study of the functioning of the immense apparatus of Roman administration 
is only approachable through the analysis of the thousands of individual pieces of 
evidence left by the sands of time. The interconnection of all these traces found 
in ancient literature, scholiasts, epigraphs, legal codices and corpora, and papyri, 
along with the remains of material culture, offers a clearer vision of the blurred 
history of these Roman institutions. We can improve the comprehension of Roman 
governance by observing and connecting the customs of the people that formed the 
machinery of the res publica, the practical needs of its organs, the display of the 
institutions in the everyday life of Rome and its centres of power, the implementa- 
tion of laws to strengthen the management of the city and the Empire, or even the 
methods used by the establishment to control the populace. 


III. The Content 


This volume is the result of responding to a set of questions concerning the study 
of Roman administration, approached from diverse standpoints and by creating 
a dialogue among the different actors that managed those institutions, in order to 
deliver a new interpretation of their history. This book explores the transforma- 
tion of public space and administrative activities in republican and imperial Rome 
through an interdisciplinary examination of the topography of power. Throughout 
the Roman world, building projects created spaces for different civic purposes: the 
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meetings of assemblies, senate meetings, the administration of justice, the public 
treasury, and the management of the city through different magistracies, offices, 
and even archives. These administrative spaces — open and closed — characterized 
Roman life throughout the Republic and High Empire, until the profound adminis- 
trative and judicial transformations of the fourth century. 

The work explores in a novel way topics such as urban development and the 
dynamics related to the expansion of the Roman administration. It accesses some 
of the most recent archaeological discoveries that connect with themes such as the 
institutions and spaces of Roman administration, the spaces for the administration 
of justice and public meetings, the use of private spaces in administration and the 
imprint of this in the written sources, the movement of magistrates throughout the 
provinces, the display of authority in the monuments of the city, the residences of 
magistrates and the elite, their offices, and the archives. In doing so, it also exam- 
ines several facets of the transformation of Roman administration from the Repub- 
lican era to the Late Antiquity, considering new approaches to and theories on the 
uses of public space. This capitalizes on new work in Roman studies that focuses 
on the spatial needs of humans as users, rather than architectural style and design. 
Here we find answers to questions such as: Where did the administration work? 
What were the workplaces of the administrative organs like? How was social status 
tied to the different levels of administration? The answers to these questions are 
explored through the lens of archaeology, epigraphy, urbanism, architecture, and 
art. In this vein, the book examines the performance of the magistrates and other 
public officials and their use of public and private space. 

In order to accomplish this goal, the spatial necessities for the performance of 
the administration are analyzed through several case studies. The volume is divided 
into four parts that examine several facets of the spaces of the Roman administration. 

The first section explores the creation, expansion, and distribution of the admin- 
istrative spaces in Rome and its dominions. Chapter 2, “The Administrative Topog- 
raphy of Rome: Mapping Administrative Space and the Spatial Dynamics of Roman 
Republicanism”, is a joint contribution of the members of the SpaceLaw Project* 
of the University of Helsinki. The chapter examines diachronically the appearance 
of administrative centres in Rome from the republican period to the late Empire. 
Exploring the written sources — literary, legal, and epigraphical — the SpaceLaw 
Project has tracked the references concerning administrative activities and the 
recognizable spaces that they occupied within the urban landscape of Rome. The 
administrative spaces included in this chapter cover the spaces for justice, man- 
agement offices, archives and libraries, private spaces in which some tasks of the 
administration were performed, and the places for the representation and display 
of the officials. The questions treated in this chapter engage topics that have been 
rarely treated together, such as how large a space was required for the development 
of some administrative tasks, including the performance of the courts, the spatial 
needs of the bureaucratic apparatus, and the space required for statal archives, and 
how the various monuments, magisterial actions, and the city spaces were linked 
together. In order to analyze these activities, as well as others, as a whole, the Activity 
Space concept was utilized to measure the spatial behaviour of individuals and 
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activities in time and space. These interrelationships are illustrated through a series 
of maps included in the chapter. 

Chapter 3, “Models of Administrative Space in the Roman World: Between Pub- 
lic and Private", dissects the spatial structure of administrative space through the 
analysis of the different types of activities that took place in the public and pri- 
vate spheres. Kaius Tuori seeks to demonstrate how there are important questions 
regarding the spaces of administration that have rarely been addressed in the previ- 
ous scholarship. The chapter explores the administrative processes as functional 
chains of actions in which different elements use and share domestic places, such 
as the use of a private domus to host the archives of a magistrate, or open public 
areas that could be used, for example, to receive people and hold public meetings, 
or buildings specially designed for some specific tasks of the bureaucratic system, 
for example for the handling of documents or the storage of money. All of these 
tasks were essential for maintaining the governance of Rome, but they have never 
been analyzed jointly. 

The second section of the book surveys the spaces used by magistrates for some 
activities that were crucial to the political side of the Roman administration. Some 
of the questions addressed in this section are about how the Romans acted dur- 
ing the elections of magistrates and what spaces were used by the aediles, one 
of the main categories of magistrates; and, lastly, how the magistrates physically 
moved within the city in their everyday lives. In Chapter 4, “Legislative Voting in 
the Forum Romanum", David Rafferty analyzes how Roman citizens participated 
in political life, how crowds moved around the spaces during the comitia, and 
how the transformation of the Roman Forum into a political space occurred. He 
also presents a novel hypothesis on the location of these activities and the use of 
the space associated with them, challenging the previous theories on the topic. 
Chapter 5, “Where's Vestorius? Locating Rome s Aediles”, by Timothy Smith, dis- 
sects the written sources in search of the aedilician spaces of interaction. Aediles 
were very present in civic life, and many of them left an imprint in the urban land- 
scape by carrying out various embellishment activities. They appear in the sources 
to take part in many different administrative activities, such as trials and grain 
distribution, but apparently aediles did not have a defined headquarters associ- 
ated with their office such as other magistrates had in specific locations throughout 
the city. Chapter 6, "Moving Magistrates in a Roman City Space: The Pompeian 
Model”, by Samuli Simelius, offers a novel approach with an experiment to dem- 
onstrate the movement of magistrates in a controlled and well-known space such as 
the city of Pompeii. Considering the information imparted by written sources and 
the archaeological record, this experiment demonstrates the best street locations 
to encounter a magistrate or — at the same time — for a magistrate to appear more 
visible to the public. The author is well aware of the possible problems that such 
a novel approach can encounter, as well as the difficulties involved in comparing 
the writings of ancient authors about the city of Rome and its magistrates to a dif- 
ferent environment. Despite the difference in contexts, the results regarding the 
movement patterns produced by Space Syntax and the facts recorded by the ancient 
authors are surprisingly coincident. The role of private spaces within the context of 
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public administration is fundamental, and this chapter explores some vital elements 
that must be considered when analysing the topography of a Roman city. 

The third section of the book offers four different visions of several key ele- 
ments used by the administration, both from the public perspective and from the 
private perspective. Chapter 7, “The Rise and Consolidation of a Bureaucratic 
System: New Data on the Praefectura Urbana and Its Spaces in Rome”, dissects 
all of the elements that formed the core of what was, in High Imperial and Late 
Imperial Rome, the main office of the city: the Praefectura Urbana. This funda- 
mental institution incorporated thousands of officials, military staff, and slaves who 
were spread all over the city of Rome throughout a series of subaltern offices that 
managed activities such as the implementation of surveillance, the maintenance 
of public works, the construction of infrastructure, the control of food supplies, 
and the legal jurisdiction over the city and the surrounding territory, among many 
other tasks. The spatial distribution of all these activities that were managed by the 
Praefectura Urbana is one of the key elements of this chapter, which contains a set 
of plans that allow the synthesization of all the elements examined in this diachronic 
study. The chapter summarizes the main theories regarding the spaces occupied 
by the governmental organs managed by the urban prefect, and includes data that 
have never been previously analyzed in the context of this institution. In Chapter 8, 
“Scholae and Collegia: Spaces for 'Semi-Administrative ' Associations in the Impe- 
rial Age", Marco Brunetti zooms in on a crucial aspect of Roman administration: 
the publica utilitas of the collegia. These associations oversaw many essential 
assignments of the everyday life of Romans, such as public buildings and the sup- 
ply of goods and services. They served as an intermediary between the private 
contractors and the public administration, and thus the role of the collegia must be 
reconsidered alongside the management of the city. In Chapter 9, “Civic Archives 
and Roman Rule: Spatial Aspects of Roman Hegemony in Asia Minor From Repub- 
lic to Empire", Bradley Jordan examines the role of archival spaces in the provin- 
cial context. Archives were a critical element of governance, because they served 
to store crucial information for the administration. This contribution analyzes the 
phenomenon of the creation of these governmental organs, reconsidering the Greek 
precedents, the conception of a bureaucratic apparatus in Rome, and the expansion 
of this model to the eastern provinces to exert control over local communities. 
To conclude the third section of this volume, Anthony Álvarez Melero presents 
in Chapter 10, “Between Private and Public: Women’s Presence in Procuratorial 
Praetoria", an examination of a fundamental space in provincial administration. 
This cutting-edge contribution explores the traces of women and non-official mem- 
bers that appear in the epigraphical record, legal sources, and ancient literature. 
While the presence of women in some official contexts, such as the court of the 
Roman emperor, has been previously examined by some scholars, the author of this 
chapter examines how women began to take an active part in the provincial prae- 
torium, enjoying some of the same privileges as their husbands, sharing the same 
space, and sometimes even receiving homages in public in the provincial capital. 

The fourth section ofthe book presents four case studies that explore the relationship 
of the authorities with public space and religious space. How did the administration 
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deal with the monumentalizing of public areas? What was the symbolic relationship 
between the magistrates and built space? These are some of the questions explored 
by Anna-Maria Wilskman in Chapter 11, “From Honour to Dishonour — The Dif- 
ferent Readings of Columna Maenia". The Columna Maenia, located in the Roman 
Forum, was a socially powerful object for the Romans. The meaning of this place 
evolved over the centuries, variously appearing in the sources as a place of mem- 
ory, a working place for the tresviri capitales — a fundamental organ of the justice 
administration — a place of punishment, and many other functions. A different per- 
spective on the use of public space to display power and, perhaps, gain the favour 
of the citizens was the organization of /udi publici. Holding ludi publici eventu- 
ally became a central means to control the city population and improve the govern- 
ance of Rome. The topic is meticulously analyzed by Jessica Bartz in Chapter 12, 
“A Measure of Economy? The Organisation of Public Games in the City of Rome and 
the Development of the Urban Cityscape". The public games were a fundamental 
platform of communication between the political elite and the population that had a 
considerable effect on the city, but that relationship changed conspicuously between 
the second century B.C. — when some activities of this kind were limited and the 
modification of the space was curtailed to prevent large crowds that could potentially 
interfere with governance — and the first century B.C., when administrators such as 
the praetors were more and more often the main event organizers, using the games 
to improve their public images. The impact of this shift in the minds of the rulers on 
the cityscape is visible in the creation of permanent structures to host public games, 
starting from the late republican period. In a different direction, administrative dis- 
play in Roman religious spaces has been increasingly examined by many scholars; 
in this volume we have two contributions that explore how Roman authorities inter- 
acted with the Christian authorities. Chapter 13, “The Administration of the Imperial 
Property Under Constantine in the Light of His Donations to the Church of Rome" 
by Paolo Liverani, delves into the relationship between the imperial administration 
and the Church, illustrating how the official authorities used the cult space to increase 
the goodwill of the Christians — and thus improve governance. The construction of 
cult basilicas and their ornamentation at the expense of the emperor was a smart 
political movement on the part of Constantine, but this movement relied on a juridi- 
cal framework that allowed donations from the public administration to the Church. 
In this chapter, we see how the emperor manipulated the laws to gain the support 
of the Church. A very different perspective on the relationship between the Church 
and the Empire is found in the Chapter 14, “Topography of Power in the Conflict of 
the Basilicas Between Valentinian IT and Ambrose of Milan in A.D. 385/6". Jasmin 
Lukkari dissects the origins of the conflict over the display of civic authority within 
religious spaces. The redefinition of who had authority over these spaces took place 
only a few decades after the incorporation of Christianity as the official religion of 
the Empire. The transfer of this authority from Rome to other centres such as Milan 
might have had a significant impact on the display of the power of emperors and 
prefects. The civic administration lost authority over some portions of the cityscape 
as sacred spaces, and bishops such as Ambrose of Milan were able to limit the role 
of public administrators, resulting in a rebalancing of authority in Late Antiquity. 
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IV Background 


This collection of essays on the administrative spaces of Rome and the Empire has 
its roots in the research project “The Public Spaces of the Roman Administration” 
I ran at the Centre for European Studies of the University of Helsinki within the 
ERC-funded project *Law, Governance and Space. Questioning the Foundations 
of the Republican Tradition (SpaceLaw)" directed by Kaius Tuori. The main goal 
of my research project was the examination of the places occupied by the different 
institutions that formed the network of the republican system in Rome. The project 
combined the analysis of archaeological, legal, epigraphic, and literary sources to 
reconstruct the spaces of power inside the Urbs. The complexity of that task led 
me to narrow the focus to some specific bodies, such as the spaces for the admin- 
istration of justice, the archives and libraries,’ and the spaces of the urban prefec- 
ture. The collaboration with my colleagues in the SpaceLaw Project in Helsinki 
produced some significant results when we combined the efforts of our individual 
subprojects. This fruitful teamwork suggested the possibility of expanding our net- 
work of studies on space and Roman administration. Through my participation in 
several international scientific meetings, such as the 121st Meeting of the Archaeo- 
logical Institute of America in Washington D.C., the Spatial Turn in Roman Studies 
held in Auckland in 2020, and the 41st Conference of the Australasian Society 
for Classical Studies held at the University of Otago (Dunedin) in 2020, I had the 
opportunity to collect feedback on my own research and open up new paths for 
collaboration with researchers from all around the globe who have been studying 
the fundamental elements of Roman administration. Since 2019, in collaboration 
with the Royal Academy of Spain in Rome, I had been organizing the conference 
"Space and Governance: Towards a New Topography of Roman Administration", 
which was supposed to be held in Rome in mid-2020, which unfortunately turned 
out to be just a few weeks after the advent of the Covid-19 pandemic. The arrival 
of the virus obliged us to postpone the conference for more than a year, however 
it finally took place in Helsinki in June 2021. The core of this volume is formed 
of some of the best papers contributed to the conference, which together with the 
other outstanding guest contributions helped to shape and complete this book. 


Notes 


1 This work is part of the project “Law, Governance and Space: Questioning the Founda- 
tions of the Republican Tradition". This research has received funding from the European 
Research Council (ERC) under the European Union's Horizon 2020 research and innova- 
tion programme (grant agreement No 771874). This research has also received funding 
from the Next Generation framework ofthe European Commission through the programme 
“Maria Zambrano" for the attraction of international talent that I have at the University of 
Granada. I want to acknowledge Kaius Tuori for the support and feedback received, and 
Christopher TenWolde for the language revision. 

2 Corbett 2001: 1—4; Fang 2016. 

Filippi 2022: 1. 

4 Some remarkable contributions in the last few years have successfully approached the 
reality of Rome through the lens of the Spatial Turn. See, for example Laurence and 
Newsome 2011; Ostenberg et al. 2015; Russell 2016; Filippi 2022. 
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2 The Administrative Topography of Rome 


Mapping Administrative Space and the Spatial 
Dynamics of Roman Republicanism! 


Juhana Heikonen, Kaius Tuori, Antonio Lopez Garcia, 
Samuli Simelius, and Anna-Maria Wilskman 


I Introduction? 


Within the newer studies on space and spatiality as a historical determinant, an 
often-repeated claim is that physical spaces are reflections of the social framework 
of the community, a kind of petrified illustration of the values and norms of the 
society? However, within the study of the spaces of administration and law, this 
claim is immediately challenged. In the standard works on space, the importance 
and value of a given feature is observable in the centrality, visibility, and expense 
apparent in the spaces devoted to it. Thus, the centrality of religion or certain 
religious cults may be divined in the size and prominence of the place of worship. 
Given that administration and the law are among the most important features of 
Roman civic culture and its prime legacies, the spaces devoted to them are disap- 
pointing: open spaces, transportable furniture, little or no dedicated room for them.* 
What there is can mainly be described as secondary uses of religious buildings such 
as temples or transient loci in open spaces such as marketplaces and so forth.? 

In short, what we are missing are buildings that we can say are the equivalent 
of a modern administrative office, a court building, or an archive. However, what 
we do have are many spaces and buildings that have some administrative functions 
linked to them and which have been given almost modern functions in literature, 
such as the Aerarium and Tabularium. The purpose of this chapter is to trace and 
map these administrative functions, actions, and spaces, based on existing Roman 
sources. Instead of singular buildings and places, it will focus on locations and 
connections in order to reveal their functional interdependencies. 

The aim of the chapter is to produce a diachronic, schematic map of admin- 
istration as a function of space and time, with a historical analysis of change. 
It will include various administrative functions, widely understood, beginning with 
law courts and administrative centres, archives and libraries, the senatorial and 
equestrian domus, and the representations of magistrates in public space. 

For the sake of simplicity, we have condensed these into five main chronologi- 
cal points for the map: Map 1. Second century B.C., Map 2. First century B.C., 
Map 3. First century A.D., Map 4. Second century A.D. and Map 5. Third ccen- 
tury A.D.° The main sources for these maps are references to various administra- 
tive activities in Roman sources. Of these, the most important are written sources, 
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where authors such as Cicero are very prominent. What we have been looking for 
are references to activities that would have taken place at certain locations and 
then using that information to provide a place and time marker. Due to the lacunal 
nature of Roman history, the volume of sources is rather uneven. Evidence of the 
aforementioned activities and functions is plentiful, whether literary or epigraphic. 
However, most of it lacks a sufficiently exact location for our purposes. The 
historical references to administrative activities are indicated with place markers 
(N = 102), archives and libraries (N = 92), relevant private domus (N = 223), and 
epigraphic data of magistrates (N — 100). 


II Method’ 


The theoretical framework of this chapter is based on the notion that, instead of 
static places, it is more fruitful to track activities that can be located. This ties into 
an emerging theoretical discussion where the concepts of visibility, movement, and 
action have been raised as central ways of approaching city space in the ancient 
world.* While the modern notion of administration and bureaucracy relies heavily 
on the dual poles of office and archive, we hope to bring forward a new way of 
looking into functioning premodern administrative urban space. 

Instead of Lefebvrian analysis of space production this chapter analyzes Roman 
administration through one branch of Activity Space (AS) research, which partially 
derives from urban planning research and has later been used in everything possible 
from transportation to segregation research. AS is a concept used to describe the 
measurable spatial behaviour of individuals. It is widely used to describe a person's 
mobility or to identify locations that people are in direct contact with because of 
their mobility. The modern solutions rely heavily on Geographical Information 
Systems (GIS) and real time location technologies, such as GPS to produce a mass 
of information for further data mining. 

AS research focuses on the interrelationships between activities in time and space, 
and the constraints imposed by these interrelationships. Rather than attempting to 
explain or predict an individual's allocation of time among potential activities in 
space, this time-geography highlights the factors that restrict an individual's choice. 
Although often applied to daily and weekly time frames on the urban scale, this 
time-geography can also accommodate scales as extensive as a person's lifetime, 
or as in our case, the scale of a ruling class in a timeframe of half a millennium. 
This chapter focuses on AS, or time-geography, which is an elegant and powerful 
framework developed by Torsten Hágerstrand and his colleagues at Lund University 
in Sweden during the 1950s and 1960s, later expanded by several scholars and mod- 
ern technologies.? 

Hágerstrand's time-geography is based on the simple notion that everyone 
deploys certain activities in a certain sequence. In general, we can see a clear 
pattern in the activities that humans deploy. There are different kinds of patterns 
based, for example, on life, workweek, or day which show the sequence of activities 
for a specific time. Individual patterns can be visually presented as prisms. When 
these come together, they create a pattern cluster. Hágerstrand created this model 
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of a space and time pattern to illustrate how a person finds and navigates his way 
in space. In his model of time-geography, Hagerstrand used the following assump- 
tions: 1) everything physical has a lifespan, 2) one cannot be in different places 
at the same time, 3) the tasks of everyone are limited, 4) tasks demand time, 
5) movement between activities takes time, 6) only one can occupy the exact same 
place at one time, and 7) space and activities have biographies. 

Our variation of AS research is a very simplified version of Hagerstrand’s AS 
and is improved by a simplified GIS to place administrative activities, functions, 
and places in space-time, but without any Monte Carlo method-based algorithms of 
the law of large numbers. The main purpose of the maps is the intention to track the 
chosen activities’ possible interdependence during a period of half a millennium. 
This means that instead of normal AS research, we do not have different clusters 
of people doing similar activities at the same time since our clusters (five in total) 
of AS are the same social class of people, but in different centuries. The clusters 
are defined by centuries from the second B.C. to the third A.D. The parameters are 
shown on 250 x 250 m (1/16 km?) squares in a grid that comprises Rome within the 
Aurelian Wall. The chosen activities are by no means complete, but they represent 
the most relevant for this kind of novel research and those which can be located 
with relatively good accuracy. The first activities are courts and administration. The 
second set of activities is archives and libraries which we consider to be perform- 
ing the same kind of functions. The third set is the senatorial and equestrian domus 
that are relevant power bases of the same people who take care of the courts and 
administration, supposedly also from their domus. The fourth set of activities 1s the 
inscriptions by or for the previous people. The last variable is the volume of built 
public space at the end of each century. 

We are aware of the inaccuracies our limited data can produce; thus, this 
approach is a sort of wireframe version of modern AS research. Unlike other AS 
research our research does not link the different activities as a sequence since we 
are using this method for other purposes. As a sequence, it could be possible to 
reconstruct a senator's moving pattern in Rome by Cicero's letters, but it would 
be hard to apply these movements to a whole class of administration in our long 
timespan. These present maps are based on the previous work by Heikonen,!° 
and they have partially benefitted from topographic contours by the University of 
Pennsylvania." Most of the built environment is based on LTUR.” 

We have gathered locatable information of the Roman administration's (magis- 
trates, senators, etc.) activities in space to create a longue durée AS analysis, which 
is presented as GIS maps (Maps 1—5) and one conclusive Table 2.1 with a radar 
chart.? This rough model is based on our perception of relevance and sufficient 
location markers which are subjective. However, moving the criteria markers for 
recorded activities on our maps would not change their relation to other recorded 
activities, or above all the chosen data's relativity between the centuries (clusters) 
our maps display. 

In modern AS research the home is often seen as a starting point for various 
activities. However, as the pandemic has shown us, home is also for work. This 
was also the case for the Roman ruling classes, as the boundaries between public 
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and private were more fluid. For example, Cicero refers to his real estate from 
villae rusticae to his Roman domus in his letters more often than he refers to the 
exact meeting places of the Senate by name, or other exact places of adminis- 
tration. Hence, this chapter refers to the domus as a place of activity. We have 
left other possible places of administrative activity to lesser notice in our simple 
model because they would not bear as much relevance to this chapter. However, it 
would be more than certain, that gatherings at races, games, and baths were impor- 
tant as places of activity in Roman socio-economic affairs. Thus, these have been 
considered in our maps as a volume that expands in time. Instead of singular points 
of literary or epigraphic evidence, this volume has been measured very roughly 
in hectares to give the fifth parameter of Table 2.1 and the table its spatial nature. 


III Courts'* 


In the Dialogus of Tacitus, the speaker laments the decline of court oratory." 
During the Republic, a famous orator like Cicero would be expected to wax poetic 
about virtues and vices, speaking sometimes for hours to a rapt audience of thou- 
sands of citizens. The orator was the centre of attention, his rhetorical skill the 
crucial element of the success of the case. In contrast, during the time of Tacitus, 
an orator would be confined to a small room, deprived of an audience except for 
a dour magistrate who would interrupt him and command him to get to the point. 

The evidence of the Roman material, when approached in its entirety, paints a 
very clear picture of the changes taking place. During the Republic, it shows the 
concentration of courts and administration in the Forum, culminating in the late 
republican monumentalization and politization of the Forum by Caesar and Augus- 
tus.! From Augustus onwards, the spaces of justice reflect an imperial dominance, 
as during the Principate we can see the spread of courts around the city but also 
their concentration in the hands of the emperor and imperial functionaries." 

Our sources on the republican concentration of courts and judicial activity in 
the Forum Romanum comes to a large degree, but not exclusively, from Cicero." 
It may be said that for the late Republic, Cicero forms a world of his own, one 
that is concentrated and focused on the Forum as a place to be seen, act, and be 
heard. Many other authors mention trials in the Comitium, the Puteal Libonis,?? 
the Aurelian Steps,?' or just the Forum in general, as well as the two seats of the 
praetors? (Map 1: ill). We can thus relatively safely assume that this was not 
simply a fixation of Cicero's, but rather the concentration of disputes, legal and 
otherwise, into this relatively small piece of land. 

During the mid-republican period, a new architectural type, the basilica, appeared 
in the Roman Forum. The emergence of this new space seems to have a connection 
with the development of new judicial practices in the late third century or early 
second century B.C. Basilicas were the quintessential example of multifunctional 
architecture in Rome, as they were used for different purposes simultaneously, 
including judiciary tasks, commercial, financial, administrative, and entertainment 
activities. During the second century B.C., four basilicas were built in the Roman 
Forum (Map 2: i11): The Basilica Porcia (184 B.C.), the Basilica Fulvia-Aemilia 
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(179 B.C.), the Basilica Sempronia (169 B.C.), and the Basilica Opimia (121 B.C.). 
References to judiciary activities in these spaces are scarce, hazy, and very often 
indirect, but scholars have speculated widely about their functions.” 

After the late Republic, the crucial development is the numerical decline in 
the mentions of judicial activities. The decline is much more pronounced than 
could be explained by the change in the volume of literature discussing judicial 
activities or some other development. While we have new types of legal activities, 
from imperial officials and even the emperor himself beginning to act as judge, the 
sense of nearly constant discussion of trials is lacking. There are references to trials 
by authors such as Pliny and Quintilian, who mention how the new Basilica Iulia 
becomes the seat of the centumviral court (Map 4: i11). 

As Cicero mentions,” building projects are an immensely useful tool for self- 
promotion, mentioning in envious terms how enormous projects were realized to 
bring attention to their makers. It has often been mentioned how beginning with 
Augustus, imperial power takes over the Forum through new building projects 
that either replace or revamp most of the building stock in the Forum. In addition 
to that, the building of the imperial fora brings a whole new level of monumen- 
talization. For the use of law courts and judicial magistrates, only the Forum of 
Augustus (Map 3: 110) is mentioned as a court of law. Sources such as the Tabulae 
Sulpiciorum and the Tabulae Herculanenses mention how the seats of the praetors 
were moved there.” 

For the imperial jurisdiction, locations on the Palatine and other imperial proper- 
ties spread around the city are mentioned. These legal activities led by the emperor 
mention several types of spaces like the basilicas, the Roman Forum (Maps: i11), 
the Pantheon (Maps: f8), the Porticus of Livia (Maps: g11), the imperial palaces, 
and the gardens.?* 

It would appear that the change from a republican notion of justice to an impe- 
rial machinery could be seen to follow the course outlined already by the character 
of Tacitus’ Dialogus: while the courts continued to function, their role occupied 
nowhere near the centrality that they had during the Republic. The description of 
the grandiose oratory and the paid applauders in Pliny are in general outliers; for the 
most part, law retreats from the public arena, as far as the written sources inform us. 

The changes in the judicial procedure in the first and second century A.D. might 
have affected the spatial needs of the trials, and thus new locations were built to 
suit the new requirements ofthe system.? The decline ofthe quaestiones perpetuae 
and the increasing number of cognitiones extra ordinem might have affected the 
spatial requirements of the courts to host a larger number of iudices. Quintilian and 
Seneca highlight that in the Augustan era some orators did not like to address large 
crowds under the open sky.? This may be one of the reasons for the transfer of the 
courts from open spaces easily accessible to the public to closed venues that were 
easily defensible from the energic crowds when things went in the wrong direction 
during the trials. The congestion of the legal system is reflected in several sources 
of this period. Until the republican period, trials were limited to only some months 
of the year?! The Lex Iulia iudiciorum publicorum from Augustan times mentions 
that trials were suspended during November and December. The reason for that 
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suspension was possibly that open spaces were not always usable during the rainy 
months of the year.? It is likely that the increment in trials led to the extension of 
the period for trials to the entire year, and, therefore, closed spaces were built to 
avoid the bad weather conditions of the autumn months. 

What is very surprising, considering the enormous volume of building taking 
place during the first two centuries of the Principate, is the relative dearth of infor- 
mation regarding the activities of the courts. In fact, we have exceedingly little 
information of what took place in the grand halls and imperial fora that were built 
by the Roman emperors. What were the imperial halls like the Basilica Ulpia 
(Map 4: 19), the Basilica of Maxentius (Map 5: i11), or the Auditoria of Hadrian 
(Map 5: h9) for? The sources are unclear about their function, but the hypotheses 
about their judicial purpose have a great acceptance rate among scholars.? 

From the Dominate to the late antique period we again have numerous refer- 
ences to the operation of the courts, but they are mainly about imperial courts, 
especially the court of the city prefect. A new practice of secret judiciary meetings 
appears in Rome. The cognitiones became a secret event in the late fourth century 
A.D. This new practice was probably a consequence of the insecurity or the fixa- 
tion on controlling the crowds that until then had still had access to the trials. Late 
antique sources mention a new space called a secretarium that perhaps was the 
scene of these secret trials (Map 5: i11). Conclusively, we have seen how the 
spaces for justice changed from the public and open spaces around the Roman 
Forum in the republican period, to the imperial fora in the early Empire and, finally, 
to the secluded areas of the secretaria. 


IV Private Houses and Administrative Processes? 


Even if the administrative work has a strong spatial connection with public spaces, 
such as fora and basilicas, it was by no means limited to these. There are several 
passages mentioning that the work was — at least partly — also done in the private 
sphere.?? There is no denying the importance of the public space, but dismissing 
the private would present a very tortured view of the urban administrative land- 
scape, as much preparation work and many meetings — informal and more formal — 
occurred beyond the public venues. 

Mapping every possible location of administration would be unfruitful, as 
almost any location could be adopted for this purpose. Consequently, the focus 
should be in the places where this type of work most likely occurred. Of all the 
possible private spaces, a house or a lodgement is without doubt such a location. It 
had a central role in a Roman life — both private and public. However, before start- 
ing to map all the domus of Rome some methodological notations must be made. 

The mapping is mostly executed on the basis of the information of the Lexicon 
Topographicum Urbis Romae (Vol. 2, 1995), with some additions and correc- 
tions." The level of accuracy of our maps excludes those houses with very vague 
locations. In addition, the deduction of the locations of some domus are not on a 
very solid footing, and therefore not every entry is included in this endeavour. The 
selection of domus/lodgement is explained in the following. 
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Not every house was necessarily used for administrative work — or this func- 
tion might have had a very minor role — and therefore it is better to narrow down 
the mapped domus to those where this function was likely. The senatorial and 
equestrian households expectedly belonged to this group. In addition, so did the 
households connected to the imperial family — such as those inhabited by imperial 
freedmen — although the link is not perhaps as evident as with the highest strata 
of the society. Of course, it is always possible that certain individual households 
of these social ranks had an almost non-existent role in administration, but these 
are exceptions rather than the rule. The identification of the social rank of the 
house owner is not always certain in the Lexicon. In these cases, we have decided 
to follow the proposed interpretations, even if the social status might be some- 
what debatable. Additionally, there are persons outside these social levels, such as 
scribes, who were involved in the administrative work.?? They are also included. 

The sources often provide information about private property, but the type of 
this property remains open. It is uncertain whether the person in question lived, 
lodged, and worked at the locations reported. It is possible that the property was 
dedicated to some other purpose, such as a commercial function or perhaps the 
owner rented it and did not spend much time there. If it seems that the property 
in question was utilized for this type of function, such as the possible domus of 
Volusius Saturninus, it is excluded.” However, the property does not have to be 
an actual domus to involve administrative work. If we can assume that the person 
in question lived or lodged at the location, it is likely that administrative work 
occurred there. For example, the nature of horti is difficult to define and we cannot 
be exactly certain what purposes they were utilized for, but it seems likely that they 
included residential buildings." Consequently, some administrative work likely 
occurred there. The same conclusion can be applied to other types of property; 
therefore, we do not have to be certain whether there was an actual domus at the 
location or whether the person in question actually owned the place. 

The sources can be divided to three types: literary mentions, inscriptions on 
lead pipes, and other inscriptions. The late republican houses are mainly located 
on the basis of the literary sources (Maps 1 and 2). A common problem with the 
literary passages is that they are not very precise about the location. It was rarely 
essential for the purpose of these texts to describe the exact location of the houses.” 
However, finding the exact location of the houses is not within the methodologi- 
cal scope of this chapter, but rather finding out the areas where private dwellings 
of this administrative class were located is, and therefore the vague nature of the 
locations does not always matter. Many houses can be mapped with a degree of 
certainty that is sufficient for our purpose — although there are several cases where 
the degree is too vague and these must be excluded. 

The literary sources occasionally reveal several owners of the same house, or a 
house built in the exact same location that we know had a domus before, whereby 
the exact same location of a house might have several symbols on one map. A good 
example is the house of Cicero on the Palatine. In the first century B.C., we know 
of four owners of that house, meaning that on the map the same house has been 
marked four times on the square with the Palatine (Map 2, j12).? This might be 
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confusing location-wise, but for the purpose of mapping administrative activity 
this works very well, as it highlights the importance of the location. 

The question of inheritance of the house is a complex matter to interpret, as 
noted by Christer Bruun.? Many Romans probably lived in or owned the houses 
of their parents, yet, as Bruun notes, the twists and turns of Roman real estate 
markets were complicated, and therefore it is often questionable whether the house 
ofa known Roman was the same house where his parents lived. We have decided to 
include the houses of the ancestors only if the ancient reference suggests that it was 
the case that the house was also owned by previous generations. This, for example, 
leaves out the possible domus of M. Aemilius Scaurus' father and Q. Hortensius 
Hortalus listed by Bruun. 

The source base changes during the imperial period. The inscriptions become 
the dominant group to locate the domus. On Map 3 — depicting the situation in the 
first century A.D. — most of the houses are already located on the basis of inscrip- 
tions. Nonetheless, the role of the literary sources is not insignificant, although 
the nature and reliability of many early Christian sources — which also locate 
houses of imperial Rome — is doubtful and they are excluded.^ The vast major- 
ity of the inscriptions are on lead water pipes — fistulae aquariae. In the imperial 
period, these are the single most important source when trying to locate a domus 
in Rome. Werner Eck has studied them extensively, and he has noted several 
problems relating to the fistulae as sources of house locations. For example, they 
do not necessarily point to the exact location of the house, but it can be more than 
a hundred — in the worst case a thousand — metres away from the find spot of the 
fistula. However, Eck concludes that they can tell us the rough region where the 
domus was.” 

One problem regarding the fistulae is that they provide information about a pri- 
vate property, but the type of this property remains open. For example, a lead pipe 
could direct water to a domus but also to a hortus." Although, it has already been 
concluded that the horti can also be locations of administrative work, they tended 
to be so vast that a hortus per se cannot be the location of administrative work 
in our mapping endeavour. However, we can assume that the lodgements in the 
horti were near the find locations of the fistulae, and also map these as locations of 
administrative work. 

In Maps 4 and 5, the fistulae are clearly the most frequent source of domus 
locations. There are also some located on the basis of the literary sources and other 
inscriptions, which are the most challenging source group. They are to a certain 
degree accepted as potential material indicating the location of a Roman domus." 
However, the methodology behind these locations is less than clear. There are 
inscriptions where the text suggests the location of a dwelling, which function as a 
straightforward source for house locations, in a way similar to the literary passages. 
Nevertheless, there are not many of these and usually the findspot of the inscription 
is considered to be the location of the house. In this case, the inscription would be 
found — as the scholars express it — in situ. Nevertheless, what this phrase actual 
means is very vague. Most commonly, an inscription 1s understood to be in situ 
when its find location can be connected to excavation or ancient ruins. If we think 
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about what the phrase means when we do archaeological documentation, this is 
correct. However, if we think about the domus location, it is not so clear that it is 
actually the same place. 

The level of documentation of the inscription findspots rarely offers enough 
information to conclude that it is where the domus was. We are well aware that 
inscriptions were moved from their original place in antiquity as well as later, 
which makes this method questionable. Even in those cases where the inscription 
is attached to the architectural remains, we can ask whether this was the original 
location of the inscriptions. Romans even moved columns from public buildings to 
their private houses,** so what is the possibility that a single inscription is still in its 
original place? We can further question whether it is possible that the inscription 
might have been in the house of a person other than the one to whom it was dedicated. 
For instance, it was common to have sculptures of viri illustres in the private sphere, 
and it is not impossible to think that freedmen or clients had statues or inscriptions 
in honour of their patrons inside their houses.? 

There are a few types of inscriptions that locate something privately owned, 
such as terminus and cippus. These can occasionally be at the location of the house, 
but even in these cases, the information of the find context must be carefully exam- 
ined before reaching any conclusion.? In general, the inscriptions — excluding the 
lead pipes — can be used to identify domus locations only if there is some additional 
material to strengthen the location, for instance, several inscriptions connected to 
the same person — or family — found in the same area.?! 

The task of mapping lodgements relating to administrative work results in five 
maps (Maps 1—5). Two represent the situation in the late republican period, one of 
the early imperial period, and the fourth represents the second century and the fifth 
the third century — both also the imperial era. The accuracy selected for the map 
allows us to locate altogether 223 houses on these five maps: 15 on Map 1, 53 on 
Map 2, 54 on Map 3, 46 on Map 4, and 55 on Map 5 (some houses feature in several 
maps). Most are lodgements of the senatorial class (187). The number of the eques- 
trian class (22) is relatively low. The households connected to the imperial family 
(30) are a bit more numerous than those of the equestrians but clearly fall short of 
the senatorial. However, they overlap with the senatorial rank, as many houses of 
the imperial family can also be counted as senatorial. 

The domus of persons involved in the administration (senatorial and equestrian 
classes) were generally close to the other locations of administration, as all the 
maps demonstrate. In particular, during the republican era they are mainly concen- 
trated near the area of the Forum Romanum. However, moving forward in time, 
locations further away from the centres of administration appear. This might be 
explained by the transformed structure of the city: it had become larger, and the 
core was monumentalized, and thus space for domus needed to be sought further 
away. It 1s also possible that easy access from one's house to the other venues of 
administration was less and less important during the imperial period. Perhaps both 
explanations lie behind this development. If we consider that the home functions 
as the second important venue for administrative work besides the public locations 
planned for administrative purposes, such as fora and basilicas, this suggests to us 
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that the spatial connection between the core location of the administration became 
weaker during the imperial era. 


V Archives and Libraries? 


One of the main challenges for understanding the daily labour of the Roman admin- 
istration is the storage of information. Data produced in the massive bureaucratic 
system of Rome might have a fundamental role for the implementation ofthe rights 
of citizenship, the financial records of the state, and the preservation of the laws 
enacted by the legislative assemblies among many other functions. Preserving this 
knowledge, no matter of what kind, was a crucial task and, thus, the creation of 
suitable spaces for its protection was a requirement for ancient states. Romans were 
not the first in the creation of such spaces, but they enhanced their performance. 
Knowledge about the subject is quite limited and interpretations are made based 
on modern assumptions about what an archive or a library is and what its func- 
tions are. In addition to buildings that were used for the storage of information, 
we have a wealth of material about the publication and storage of laws, decisions, 
and other official material on the buildings, by posting them in a public place.? 
This is compounded by the fact that the ancient references we have about the 
archives and libraries in Rome are scarce and incomplete. To these limits we must 
add the confusion created by the interpretations of the vast historiography about 
Roman libraries. 

The concept of archive and concept of library are often blurred. For most of 
the republican period we find references about archives such as the Aerarium at 
the Temple of Saturn,** the archive of the aediles at the Temple of Ceres,” the 
archive of the population records at the Atrium Libertatis, the archive with the 
magistrates’ records at the Temple of Juno Moneta,” and the archive of the trib- 
unes on the Capitoline." Additionally, we have more controversial information, 
such as the enigmatic Tabularium,? the supposed main archive of the Roman state, 
and the curious reference to the storage of the archive of the census at the temple 
of the Nymphs. Ancient historiography clearly shows a distinctive purpose for 
the archives: the storage of public records (tabulae publicae). The appearance of 
private libraries in the written sources during the early first century B.C.,° the 
creation of the first public library in Rome? in the mid first century B.C., and the 
references about bibliothecae that also contained public records or where the stage 
for some administrative task such as the meetings of the Senate was set, create a 
complex scene in which libraries and archives are frequently mixed in the sources. 
Multifunctionality is a frequent feature in ancient buildings, and libraries are one of 
the most complex types due to the mingling of administrative functions, artistic and 
scholastic functions, or religious purposes, among many others.? The confusion 
generated by the sources using the term bibliotheca when referring to institutions 
or buildings that contained archival information from the late republican period 
and the Principate has prompted scholars to evaluate the subject from several view- 
points. The lack of archaeological elements in most of the cases referenced in the 
written sources does not allow a deep exploration ofthe topic from the architectural 
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side, but many of the references we have offer some topographical information. 
Only a few cases such as the Atrium Libertatis do not offer a very specific location, 
but in any case, the information is clear enough to define an area in central Rome 
in which the building might have been located. 

From the spatial point of view, there are only a few studies that treat the topic 
with the attention it deserves. Most scholars have focused on the librarian content 
of the libraries or the architectural features when examining a building located 
archaeologically. The recent works of T. K. Dix and G. W. Houston™ make a broad 
analysis of the libraries in Rome, including some discussion about the spatial 
aspect of the subject and proposing some exciting theories about the links between 
the institutions and analysing their presences diachronically. Previously, several 
scholars analyzed the location of the main libraries and archives in the Lexicon 
Topographicum Urbis Romae individually but unfortunately failed to discuss the 
interrelations between the institutions. 

During the republican period, the archives and libraries converge on a very few 
spots (see Maps 1 and 2). Most of the places are temples located between the Capi- 
tolium and the valley of the Forum with very few exceptions, such as the Temple 
of Ceres on the Aventine (Map 2: i14) mentioned by Livy (3.55) and Cicero 
(Leg. 3.3.7), and the Temple of the Nymphs burnt by Clodius mentioned by Cicero 
(Mil. 7.3) (Map 2: 109). The archive most referred to in the republican sources is 
without doubt the Aerarium at the Temple of Saturn (Map 2: h11) which contained 
laws on bronze tables, the senatusconsulta, state fiscal documentation,® and a 
diverse group of other documents such as the commentarii of officials, the proto- 
cols of elections, and the lists of iudices.? The Atrium Libertatis has also been fre- 
quently mentioned since the second century B.C.” The building might have been 
located just outside the pomerium, around the saddle between the Capitolium and 
the Quirinal Hill (Map 1, 2 and 3: i10). The importance of this archive is due to 
its use to host the population records and exhibit laws affixed to the building. In 
the mid-first century A.D., the Atrium Libertatis was restructured”! and since then 
included an important library together with the archives of the census, although 
our information regarding that is not as clear as one would like. The purpose of 
the library is contested, but its collections might have been so remarkable that 
Ovid thought that his books were not good enough for inclusion in the Atrium 
Libertatis." Some scholars link the reconstruction of the Atrium Libertatis and the 
addition of a library with the project of Caesar to build the first public library of 
the city that was commissioned by Varro, but never executed.” Some years later, 
Asinius Pollio” built a library and put a portrait of Varro inside, perhaps to honour 
the original commissioner of the project. 

Archives might have contained not only space to store tablets or scrolls, but 
also working space for the clerks who managed the information — tabularia.” 
Libraries, being, for example, a place for gladiatorial games, also might have con- 
tained space to read the scrolls and a pleasant illumination to allow the reading, but 
likely also comprised spaces for public lectures like auditoria or even pedagogic 
spaces to host lessons. The most prominent tabularium was the Tabularium Pub- 
licum located in the foothills of the Capitoline Hill (Map 1: g10), but its existence 
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and function are shrouded in mystery. Only a few sources reflect this institution 
that might have functioned between the early first century B.C. and the fifth century 
A.D.” This archive probably contained the tabulae publicae with the records and 
might have been linked strongly with the Aerarium at the Temple of Saturn. What 
would a tabularium look like? We can imagine a scene similar to the famous Altar 
of the Scribes relief from the Porta di San Sebastiano, where several scribae work 
around a table with tabulae. Archaeologically, it is difficult to identify a space like 
the one depicted in the relief and the written sources only mention tabularia explic- 
itly in a few cases. Thus, the vision we have about the archives in Rome is very 
partial." The works of P. Culham’ and others on the development of the archival 
practices in Rome during the republican era reflect that even during the late Repub- 
lic, there were substantial problems within the organization of the statal archives 
in the city. Ancient authors, such as Cicero or Cato,” echo their problems with 
retrieving information in the precarious collections of the Aerarium due to the lack 
of proper archives. Possibly, their knowledge about the management, retrieval, and 
storage of information in Athens made them aware of the necessity of an appro- 
priate statal archive. During the next century, Romans would develop their own 
statal record offices and, probably, the distinction between the terms “library” and 
"archive" developed at the same time — when the management of public records 
and private books became practices much more distinguishable. 

Epigraphic and literary sources mention the existence of a library at the Portico 
of Octavia (Map 2: g10) that might have been intimately linked with the adminis- 
tration and, thus, contain an archive. This library, founded by Augustus, hosted 
sessions of the Senate and probably had a large room that could host sizeable 
meetings.*! The sources are never very clear about the contents of the libraries but 
leave some footprints about the multiple functions that the libraries of late repub- 
lican and Augustan Rome might have had. As in the case of the Atrium Libertatis 
that contained an impressive art collection? and a space for public recitations,? 
the references to the library at the Portico of Octavia show a clear multifunctional- 
ity. The fire of A.D. 80 destroyed the complex, and Domitian rebuilt the area and 
likely the library as well,“ but in A.D. 192 another fire damaged the complex. Sep- 
timius Severus and Caracalla reconstructed the Portico of Octavia in A.D. 203,8 
but we have no direct references to the reconstruction of the library in this period. 

The third library we know about in this period is the famed Bibliotheca ad Apol- 
linis on the Palatine (Map 2: j12) founded by Augustus between 36 and 28 B.C. 
next to the sumptuous Temple of Apollo and the Portico of the Danaids.** Accord- 
ing to Suetonius," there were two different sections in this library: one Greek and 
the other Roman. Inside the Bibliotheca Apollinis, a statue of Apollo was erected, ** 
as well as statues of other poets and orators.* Various sources mention that several 
Senate meetings were held in this library, as well as in the Temple of Apollo.” The 
library was used several times for the meetings of the Senate, the revision of jury 
lists, and the reception of embassies.?' Written sources also mention performances 
involving poetic auditions and declamations in this library.? Ovid mentions that 
this library was open to readers,? but we cannot extract any information about 
either the arrangement of the space or the origins of the readers. 
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The sources mention other libraries on the Palatine Hill built during the first 
century A.D. One is the library at the Temple of Divus Augustus, mentioned by 
Martial? and Suetonius? — the bibliotheca Templi novi or Templi Augusti — located 
between the Palatine and the Capitoline behind the Basilica Iulia (Map 3: h11). We 
do not have any further information about this library or its contents. The other new 
library on the Palatine is the one at the Domus Tiberiana (Map 3: 112), mentioned 
on several occasions in the sources.” Aulus Gellius mentions that he conducted 
philosophical discussions with his colleagues in the library of the Domus Tibe- 
riana, which suggests at least the presence of a space suitable for meetings and 
academic activities.” Unfortunately, the written sources do not provide references 
to the exact location of this building either. 

After the time of Augustus, we do not have much information about the archive/ 
library at the Atrium Libertatis. We presume that, at the time of the dismantlement 
ofthe saddle between the Quirinal and the Capitoline, the building disappeared, and 
its collections were transferred to other spaces. The primitive republican archives, 
after suffering several tragic events between the late first century B.C. and the first 
century A.D. might have been reorganized.” Perhaps, this reorganization could 
be visible in the written sources that suddenly stop mentioning those republican 
archives and only mention the libraries built from Augustan times on. 

In A.D. 75, the emperor Vespasian dedicated another library in the Temple of 
Peace.” This library is mentioned several times in the written sources until the 
fourth century A.D. Its location within the enormous complex of the Templum 
Pacis (Map 3: il1) has been a matter of discussion among scholars because the 
building was destroyed during a fire in A.D. 192. D. Palombi locates the library in 
the hall behind the wall of the Forma Urbis — which has also been linked with the 
headquarters of the urban prefect — but P. Tucci identifies the library in the great 
hall towards the Via Sacra corresponding to the current Basilica of St. Cosmas 
and Damian, which has traditionally been interpreted as a Severan addition. The 
library appears in the sources until the fourth century.'!° The sources reflect the 
multifunctionality of the institution, which not only contained an important medi- 
cal library and a lecture hall,"! but also a magnificent collection of artworks with 
masterpieces by Praxiteles and the spoils of the Temple of Jerusalem. If the Temple 
of Peace was part of the urban prefect's administration it is feasible that the library 
contained some archives of the magistracy, but beside the speculations of some 
scholars, there is no evidence of those contents. 

The Bibliotheca Ulpia, founded at the outstanding Forum of Trajan, raises some 
important questions about the use of a library as an official archive (Map 4: 19). 
This new institution, founded in A.D. 112, is mentioned frequently in the writ- 
ten sources until the mid-fourth century. '?? The Historia Augusta mentions several 
times that the libri lintei and the liber elephantinus were in the library.'? Also, 
Aulus Gellius mentions that he read a praetorian edict in the library. Some schol- 
ars have suggested that the construction of the library in this location was related 
to the Library of the Atrium Libertatis because the Severan marble plan depicts 
the word libertatis on one of the apses of the Forum of Trajan. Perhaps part of the 
collections of the second iteration of the Atrium Libertatis — the one refurbished 
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by Asinius Pollio — might have ended up being part of the Bibliotheca Ulpia. Nev- 
ertheless, aside from the word depicted on the marble plan, and the ancient /ibri 
and edicts mentioned in the sources, it is difficult to confirm that assertion. The old 
library of Asinius Pollio was probably erected in the saddle between the Capito- 
line and the Quirinal (Map 2: 110), which was removed for the construction of the 
Forum of Trajan.'°° The Bibliotheca Ulpia complex was composed of two identical 
buildings with two floors that flanked the Column of Trajan. Niches big enough 
to host shelves to store the scrolls were placed in the walls of both buildings. The 
library had high-vaulted ceilings that likely helped to illuminate the interior, creat- 
ing excellent conditions for the conservation of the scrolls. Sidonius Apollinaris 
mentions the presence of artwork in this environment.'?" The link of the Forum of 
Trajan with administrative and judicial activities is well known, and, therefore, it 1s 
feasible that the Ulpian Library was linked with these activities in a certain manner, 
perhaps providing the magistrates archival resources on their progress. "°S 

In republican times, aside from the case of the archive at the Temple of Ceres!” 
(Map 2: h13), most of the archives were in a relatively small area comprising the 
temples of the Roman Forum and the nearby Porta Fontinalis (Map 2: i11). In 
Augustan times, there was a notable expansion of the institutions on the Palatine 
(Map 2: 112-j12) and the Portico of Octavia (Map 2: h11). During the late first 
and the second century A.D., we see that there was a dispersion of the archives/ 
libraries toward the imperial fora, but the purpose of the institutions is not very 
clear. The sources do not clarify whether the republican archives were integrated 
into the new libraries built from Augustan times on, but the number of archives 
mentioned during imperial times is quite limited in comparison with the number of 
libraries that appear. Some scholars have coined the term “imperial libraries"? to 
explain the links amongst all the libraries in the imperial fora and the libraries of 
the Temple of Apollo and the Domus Tiberiana on the Palatine that might make us 
think that they were part of the administration because of the environment, or the 
activities recorded in the written sources. The most important question here 1s: Can 
we differentiate between libraries and archives? Often, the sources reflect artistic 
or scholastic activities within the bibliothecae but, sometimes, other sources refer- 
ring to the same institution offer us a reference to administrative tasks, or the 
retrieval of bureaucratic information being done. Perhaps the later development 
of libraries for leisure and entertainment — scholars have some suspicions about 
the existence of such libraries in the baths of Rome!! — led to a segregation of the 
two types of institution from the late first or the second century A.D. This naturally 
happened at the same time that the acquisition of important private libraries by the 
Roman elites became something common during the first century A.D. Previously, 
the possession of private libraries seems to be something restricted to some spe- 
cific republican characters such as Sulla, Cicero, or Lucullus. Clearly, during late 
antiquity, the number of libraries in the city increased remarkably. The Regionary 
Catalogues compiled in the second half of the fourth century list a number of 28-29 
libraries within the city. This list might be exaggerated or hardly credible, but it 
seems that libraries became something very popular after the second century A.D. 
We certainly do not know how the expansion of the libraries from the central area 
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of Rome to the peripheral areas affected spatiality, but we can determine that the 
administrative libraries — if this is a correct term that encompasses both of the con- 
cepts “library” and “archive” — maintained their preeminent position in the imperial 
fora and on the Palatine during the late imperial era. However, since the catalogues 
do not mark their exact location or they are not mentioned in relevant literature, 
they are left out of the maps. The meaning of this expansion of publicly available 
information is highly contested. Some, like Neudecker,'? have suggested that the 
increased publication of information was a conscious ideological choice in the late 
Republic. However, from the Principate onwards the buildings used for the storage 
of information were increasingly under imperial control. 


VI Inscriptions as Markers of Administrative Presence!" 


Roman administration culminates in its magistrates. While speeches, trials and 
Senate meetings have not left archaeological records, officials made a lasting mark 
on the cityscape through inscriptions, and monuments themselves could serve as 
meeting points for legal settlements.''* Rome was filled with statues and accompa- 
nying inscriptions. A public commemoration was a high honour, and the Senate and 
the authorities heavily supervised the desire to erect statues for living individuals." 
Ancient authors report how this sometimes led to the clearing of the Forum of 
statues that were not placed there by the initiative of the Senate or the people.!!° 
Epigraphic monuments not only record the prestige of the individual, but they also 
express his administrational prowess. In addition to being manifestations of the 
person's glory and power, they also serve as exempla, guiding the elite youth in 
their career aspirations." 

The inscriptions presented in Maps 1—5 are high magisterial inscriptions. The 
material used in this subchapter is far from perfect. Most are honorific inscriptions, 
but we supplement the material with other monuments, especially in Map 1, when 
the total number of inscriptions was lower.'* Only the inscriptions found in situ, 
or that can be located with relative certainty to the surroundings of the non in situ 
findspot, are included (for the problems regarding the understanding of in situ, 
see earlier).!!° The fragmentary state and dating of the inscriptions create uncer- 
tainty and therefore methodological problems. We decided to follow the editors’ 
supplementations and dating presented in the epigraphic corpora. The dating of 
the inscriptions is sometimes very vague, even covering two centuries. We locate 
them on the maps based on their earliest possible date. Defining the dates and limits 
with this kind of work is always somewhat arbitrary. Presenting the inscriptions by 
centuries obscures the development that would be visible with maps with tighter 
date blocks. For example, the explosive growth of inscriptions during Augustus’ 
reign does not show in the current maps. Because of these methodological chal- 
lenges and decisions, the inscriptions presented on the maps should be treated as 
approximate and considered inspirational for further investigations concerning the 
activeness and self-presentation of the magistrates through inanimate objects. 

Environment played an important role for the statues and inscriptions, and 
they were used to manipulate the understanding of the past and present." Roman 
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magistrates were exposed to honorific inscriptions and statues already as children, 
when they accompanied the senators and stayed outside observing the meetings, 
while affected by the physical environment.?! The places of administration inter- 
acted with the inscriptions. 

The link between the physical environment and the monument could also appear 
in the actual text that records an administrative action. Thus, the inscription became 
an integral part of the space, recording parts of its history and linking magiste- 
rial actions directly to it. Such is the case for example with the inscriptions of the 
second century B.C., with the inscriptions of Isola Tiberina (Map 1: f11-12).'? 
The common feature for the inscriptions on Map 1 is that they are dedications 
by an active magistrate while in office and with the approval of the Senate. The 
approval is sometimes manifested textually.” The inscriptions are either by prae- 
tors or curulian aediles. 

The map changes completely when we come to the first century B.C., thanks 
to the rising habit of erecting objects with inscriptions."* The highest frequency 
of inscriptions follows the epicentres of administrational activeness (especially at 
the Forum Romanum and Forum Augusti), but they spread farther from the tradi- 
tional centre, especially towards the east. The most eastern inscriptions (Map 2: 
0—p) date to the beginning of the first century B.C. and are magisterial inscriptions 
dictating what is not allowed in the region. Inscriptions inside, but still close to, 
the city wall (Map 2: m7-8) are honorific inscriptions by individuals for their 
family members or patronus, and are dated to the Augustan era.? The contempo- 
rary inscription on Map 2: m10 is a possible statue base with two inscriptions for 
the Claudii Pulchri." Unlike the earlier inscriptions outside the city wall, these 
inscriptions are in the area of senatorial domus, and declare the entire magisterial 
careers of the honoured persons. Now the focus is more on the person than on 
his offices, while the inscriptions manifesting certain actions of the magistrates 
rely on a specific office. In general, the earlier inscriptions of this material first 
and foremost illustrate what persons did as magistrates." Exceptions occur, and 
the inscription did not always record offices, even though the dedicators held 
many of them. An example of this is the inscription at the Pyramid of Cestius 
(Map 2: g18), where his heirs, notable persons themselves, record how they set up 
statues with the money they acquired by selling tapestries that the aediles declined 
to put in the tomb.'?* 

Inscriptions appear on Map 2 most frequently at the Roman Forum and Forum 
of Augustus. While those from the Forum of Augustus are quite homogeneous 
and part of the ideological, heavily curated propaganda programme of Augustus, 
the inscriptions at the Roman Forum in this dataset are more diverse. A common 
feature of the inscriptions at this forum is that they often connect to a specific 
place or a monument, attaching the named magistrate to the place more concretely 
than easily removable statues. Such examples are the pavement inscription by the 
praetor L. Surdinus in the area of the praetor's tribunal and Lacus Curtius"? and 
the dedication by M. Barbatus Pollio for Iuturna.!?° 

The first century A.D. (Map 3) illustrates how honorific inscriptions continue to 
appear in the central administrative area of the fora and the areas of elite domus, 
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but also spread to new areas towards the north and farther to the east. On the earlier 
maps, the scattered inscriptions far from the centre were chiefly records of magiste- 
rial actions, such as boundary stones. The more distant stones on Map 3 tend to be 
honorific inscriptions, perhaps from a domestic context. Some inscriptions linked 
to office-holding duties still exist, such as the restorations of a sacellum on Map 3: 
m12. In the Roman Forum, the area of the temple of Concordia witnesses inscrip- 
tions for a very specific reason: the health and safety of Tiberius (Map 3:111). These 
inscriptions date to A.D. 31, namely the year of Sejanus’ plot against Tiberius. The 
two dedicators both donate money and record their offices, but while C. Fulvius 
names Tiberius first, ?' Q. Coelius sets his own name in larger letters at the begin- 
ning of the inscription.” This draws the attention of the viewer to Coelius himself. 
Another example of how honorific dedication was used to highlight the dedicator 
as well is the fragmentary inscription, possibly commemorating Claudius’ victory 
in Britannia, dedicated by one Sulpicius (Map 3: h11).! Sulpicius makes sure to 
include his cursus honorum. In the Forum Romanum, the target of the honour was 
mostly the imperial family. Therefore, the honorific monument, possibly a trium- 
phal quadriga, for the praetor Silanus, is exceptional. "4 

The higher frequency of inscriptions in the area of today's Largo Argentina 
(Map 3: f09) is due to the many fragmentary dedications to L. Aelius Lamia by 
his clients. Likewise, the inscriptions on Map 3: k12-13 are by individuals hon- 
ouring the entire career of a magistrate. Some inscriptions were reused already in 
antiquity, such as Map 3: e5, which indicates the location of an inscription recycled 
already in antiquity. The presence of the magistrates through their texts could be 
everlasting, but not perhaps the way they originally intended. 

Another example of a modified inscription occurs in the second century (Map 4) 
with h11. This inscription records the action of the republican M. Calpurnius Piso 
Frugi as a magistrate, but with later restorations by Nerva." With the exception of 
this, the calendar on Map 4: m10, and the dedication to Hercules in h13, all inscriptions 
on Map 4 are honorific inscriptions recording the entire, or at least most of the career 
of the individual. A new high frequency area arises, namely the Forum of Trajan that 
had replaced the Forum of Augustus as the place of public, state-led honorary monu- 
ments.! The Forum Traiani was filled with triumphal statues, the heroic Romans who 
died young, prefects, and especially those noble Romans who died in wars." 

Unlike in the earlier maps where the inscriptions farther away were by individu- 
als, the monuments on Map 4: 014 and p14 were public monuments approved by 
the Senate, one of them with public money, pointing to a non-domestic location. "$ 
On Map 4: 110! and m10! the context is possibly domestic, as is the case with 
g14!4 and f3.!? 

The inscriptions of the third century (Map 5) are all by private individuals, 
even the single occurrence in the Roman Forum, which is a dedication to Terentia 
Flavola, Vestal virgin, by her brother Lollianus and his family.'?^ The rest of the 
epigraphic monuments in this data seem to be from a more private context, now 
especially in the south-western region of the city.!4 

Throughout the times, magisterial, principally honorific, inscriptions appear in 
or in the vicinity of the Forum Romanum. However, they did not always overlap 
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the other places of administration and archives presented in the maps. Inscriptions 
spread to a wider area and appeared in multiple contexts, manifesting the actions 
of a single magistrate, the benevolence of the Senate, the career of the individual, 
and his connections. All or just some of these aspects could appear in the same 
monument, expressing the polyvalent nature of epigraphic and especially honorific 
monuments." They simultaneously told the reader about present and past admin- 
istration and were directed to contemporary and future generations. The statues in 
the Forum needed a senatorial decree. Thus, although the Forum was the epicentre 
of administration, the magistrates could not occupy the space automatically and 
independently. The Senate and later the emperor had the ultimate power. However, 
in their own homes, the magistrates and their families could control the space, 
and the majority of the honorific inscriptions presumably come from the domestic 
sphere. Honorific inscriptions at the domus imitate those in the Forum, but from a 
more individual perspective. The emperor was not perhaps forgotten, but in their 
homes, the role of the magistrate was highlighted. The domus imitated the Forum 
more and more. ^? 

Another place where the Senate could not regulate the individual's inscriptions 
was the sacred areas. This chapter excluded the majority of such inscriptions, and 
we acknowledge that investigating other kinds of materials could offer different 
results — especially if including the inscriptions known from textual sources but 
which have not survived beyond antiquity. Once again, it is important to remember 
that the absence of evidence is not evidence of absence, and different methodologi- 
cal decisions and methodology, such as mapping inscriptions based on their latest 
possible date, can lead to different results. 


VII Public Space as a Volume in Time 


To link the activities into the urban space of Roman space-time, public space must 
be measured and given value. This is in no way a simple task, but we have made a 
rough schematic sketch of its development as a volume. During this half a millen- 
nium, built public space grows and spreads. For this part we have considered the 
traditional places of public activity, such as the temples, fora, porticos, theatres, 
tracks, thermae, etc. Of these, the temples, fora, and porticos are obvious. What 
is less obvious are the theatres, thermae, etc. that are still mentioned as places 
of activity, not Just of passive pleasure. This is especially obvious in the cases of 
the Circus Flaminia and the Circus Maximus, which were vital places of activity, 
for example, in triumphal processions and large gatherings, and even revolts. The 
naumachiae are left out. The AS volume presented in Table 2.1 and Maps 1-5 is 
always the situation at the end of the relevant century. The volume is calculated 
by land area (ha) but does not include more than one level of buildings. Only 
spaces exceeding 0.5 hectares are considered. This rough calculation is solely for 
the purpose of considering the relation between purposefully built public space 
and their activities. 

The *black hole" in this volume of public space is the ca. 10 hectares of palace 
complexes on the Palatine which has not been considered for reasons of being 
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“private” and an obvious counterweight in the development of the other variables 
and will be handled in the Conclusions. There has also been discussion of normal 
streets being stages for administration and public encounter, but these have also 
been left out. Any open public space is of course public space, but since these are 
rarely mentioned in the relevant sources, they are considered only as links between 
the spaces of activity. 

The AS volume in the second century B.C. is obviously the smallest. The built 
public space includes the known temples, the Forum Romanum, and the two circi 
(but without the permanent seating structures). This volume grows in the next cen- 
tury by the new theatres and fora. In the first century A.D, the volume grows by 
new temples, porticos, fora, the Colosseum, and thermae. In many ways, this is 
also the advent of the imperial public space, of which we have very little literary or 
epigraphic evidence. In the next century Trajan’s massive public buildings, such as 
Trajan’s Forum, were built. The third century A.D. sees the most impressive public 
buildings: Caracalla’s and Diocletian’s thermae. This means that by the end of the 
century the built public space is somewhere around 105 hectares. These values 
are very rough estimates, but still vital when trying to find relations between the 
activities, space, and time. 


VIII Conclusions 


Our research speaks as much to administration as it does to the preservation of 
vital evidence for this chapter. Our rough model is not a tell-all tale, but a more 
schematic approach to understanding the administrative topography of Rome in a 
novel way. This chapter is a modest look at a wider administrative topography of 
Rome. In the future, it would be fruitful to add more activities to the model, such 
as the plebeian councils, the various associations, etc. 

Map 1, presenting the period between the middle Republic and late Republic, 
is the map with the fewest recorded activities (n = 37). However, this gives a con- 
text for succeeding centuries and comparing back from the succeeding Map 2, this 
map seems to be coherent, with the exception that the Senate was more flexible 
about the chosen places of meetings (Map 1: k15, Piscina Publica). This might 
also be due to what was then seen as acceptable within the Pomerium. The loca- 
tions concerning administration are closely grouped around the Forum Romanum 
(Maps: 111), as are the domus. The curious feature, as with all the maps, is the 
distribution of inscriptions, which generally seem to mostly avoid the other points 
of our AS research. Do the found locations speak to the individual senators own 
points of activity or the neighbourhood of their domus, which has not left any 
marker for our maps? 

Map 2 shows the heyday of the topography of late Roman republican adminis- 
tration, during the time of Cicero and the early Principate. This map also presents 
the most active century in AS (n = 174). Compared to the previous map, there is far 
more administrative activity in the Forum Romanum and the neighbouring Velia 
(Maps 1, 2, and 3: 110, Atrium Libertatis?) and the new fora by Caesar and Augustus 
(Maps 2, 3, 4, and 5: j10). Archive and library activities are on the neighbouring 
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Capitoline (Maps: h10 and h11) down to the Porticus Octaviae (Maps 2, 3, 4, 
and 5: g10) and the Palatine (Maps: 112). The central points of these activities are 
surrounded by the domus. The highest concentration is on the Palatine. However, 
the senatorial and equestrian domus also start to expand away from the centres of 
activity to the Esquiline and even farther away. The densest concentration of these 
domus is on the Palatine until during the coming centuries the imperial building 
projects evict the senatorial and equestrian classes to more distant areas. As an 
exception, the magisterial inscriptions appear both at the location of other activities 
as well as in the more remote areas of Rome where there is no known evidence of 
senatorial or equestrian domus. 

Map 3, showing the situation in the first century A.D., shows many of the char- 
acteristics of Map 2. However, there is a recorded decrease of activity (n = 129) 
especially on the level of archives, libraries, and inscriptions. For the archives and 
libraries, the Porticus Octaviae and the Palatium seem to have the highest concen- 
trations of recorded activities. The clustering of the domus is no longer around the 
Forum Romanum, but clearly outside it. This also concerns the inscriptions, which 
do not match with the clustering of the domus but are more clearly outside them. 
Many of the inscriptions on the Campus Martius could also be explained by the 
fact that the area has not been excavated as thoroughly as the areas were evidence 
of the domus can be found. Or it could also be that the senators had multipolar 
power bases that differed from their domus location. This would not be uncommon 
even today, or in Roman politics when the senators resided outside the city most 
of the time, as 1s already well known from Cicero's letters. Unlike with the other 
activities, the number of recorded senatorial and equestrian domus rises slightly 
compared to the previous century. 

Map 4 shows Trajan's additions to the imperial fora (Maps 4 and 5: 110 and j10), 
which correlate with the recorded administrative activity. Otherwise, the overall 
recorded activity 1s lower (n — 104). The administrative activity is still based in 
and around the Forum Romanum, and the imperial fora in total seem not to have 
changed the balance much. All the administrative activities are down by half com- 
pared to the first century B.C. The archives and libraries stay on the Capitoline and 
around the Pantheon. The magisterial inscriptions mostly avoid the other activities, 
except in the case of the fora and especially Trajan's Forum, which has the highest 
density of inscriptions. However, the recorded domus stay approximately on the 
same level. The distribution of the domus spread wider and thinner. One of the 
reasons could be that during this period, and especially in the next century, larger 
and more luxurious domus and horti were being built. 

Map 5 shows activity that has dropped to the second lowest level (N — 73). 
Administrative activities are reduced around the Forum Romanum and the archives 
and libraries on the Capitolium. The domus are spread on the Aventine, Quirinal, 
and Esquiline. Combined with Map 4 this gives the topographic picture of senato- 
rial influence, even though it is probable that the fistulae give only the ownership 
of real estate. Many of the domus known from archaeological evidence are grander 
and more luxurious than ever with vast horti. Contrarily, the volume of built public 
space is at its highest. 
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The late antique development from the fourth century onwards would show 
shrinkage of the urban fabric and a new appreciation of the Forum Romanum. 
In the imperial absence, the ruling classes without Konigsndhe started to mimic 
republican memorial inscriptions and tried hard to restore the Forum. Many of 
the second and third century domus were converted into churches that partially 
tipped the balance of power in favour of the early Church, thus creating the later 
Roman Sakraltopographie. 

This AS study’s radar chart in Table 2.1 shows the spatial development of 
Roman administration in a nutshell. The obvious results of the maps show a devel- 
opment of the late republican state into an imperial superpower. In the closely 
knit republican city, its administration and important domus are all within a short 
walking distance from the Forum Romanum, as described by Cicero, where flocks 
of plebs follow him en route from Forum to home. The early Principate, followed 
by Empire, concentrates administration on and in the Palatine. However, at the 
same time the large imperial building projects spread out, but there is close to no 
administrative record in literature. The growing senatorial domus locate farther 
away from the Forum Romanum. 

The inscriptions are a very interesting activity in many respects. Their obvi- 
ous out-of-sync relationship with the more obvious locations of administration, 
archives, and libraries and the not particularly obvious locations of the senatorial 
and equestrian domus raise many questions. Were part of these inscriptions in the 
neighbourhood of senatorial domus of which we have no records? Or does their 
location indicate non-recorded places of senatorial activities? Placing an inscrip- 
tion must have been a very special, well-thought-out, and deliberate activity so 
there must be some relation to the surrounding public space. The combination of 
domus and inscriptions on the maps would point to a matrix of local influenc- 
ing except on the Aventine and Caelian. There is already a plethora of research 
on the Roman vici within the 14 regiones, so the connection is probably there. 
On the maps some of the lesser-known public spaces have been added without a 
corresponding volume. This could be one of the keys to studying the more multi- 
polar topography of Rome’s administration on a more local level. The little-known 
Forum Esquilinum could be one such place along with the Campus Agrippae and 
its public buildings of which we have little or no archaeological data. 

When the Roman administration turned from transparent and recordable repub- 
lican activities into imperial decrees and edicts without a set space, sometimes 
delivered outside Rome or by prefects, is very well presented in Maps 1—5 and 
Table 2.1. The growth of built public space does not correlate with the recorded 
administrative activity in space or time. The Palatium seems to be the “black hole” 
of our research, where administration supposedly disappears without a trace. In this 
sense, the Palatium is in Activity Space terms a non-place since it is necessarily 
not the place of activity but is only a symbol of activity. As the imperial admin- 
istration grows, it also seems to transform into something less transparent, even 
though assuredly more efficient. Records of administration and archives from this 
period are simply fewer. Topographically, the third-century senators were on their 
own steep hills, the imperial administration on its own, and the volume of public 
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Table 2.1 The radar chart 


Courts and Senatorial Archives ^ Magisterial Public Activities 
administration and and inscriptions space (ha) ^ recorded 
equestrian libraries 
domus 
2nd CE BCE 10 15 6 6 30 37 
Ist CE BCE 49 53 37 35 50 174 
Ist CEACE 20 54 27 28 65 129 
2nd CE ACE 20 46 14 24 80 104 
3rd CE ACE 3 55 8 7 105 73 
TOTAL 102 223 92 100 
UNIT pes in pcs in epig. pcs in pes in vol. Ha 
literature and lit. literature epig. PRC 5 


Source: Author: Juhana Heikonen. 
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Figure 2.1 Map 1, Rome, second century B.C. 


Source: Author: Juhana Heikonen. 
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Figure 2.2 Map 2, Rome, first century B.C. 


Source: Author: Juhana Heikonen. 
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Figure 2.3 Map 3, Rome, first century A.D. 


Source: Author: Juhana Heikonen. 
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Figure 2.4 Map 4, Rome, second century A.D. 


Source: Author: Juhana Heikonen. 
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Figure 2.5 Map 5, Rome, third century A.D. 
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space down in the valleys and plains. Two millennia ago, this contrast would have 
been clearer. This is in complete contrast to the late republican situation and gives 
considerable room for speculation. The growing distance between the domus on 
the hill and the low-lying concentrations of administration probably points more to 
lower-level administration “at home and around" than sedan chair traffic jams on 
the Via Lata. Higher-level administration would take place on the Palatine, or other 
imperial properties. Both administrations would leave little of literary evidence, 
except for the inscriptions. 

A modern equivalent would be the post-war Stalinist administration that was 
efficient, but non-transparent in keeping records of its own. At the same time, vast 
monumental public spaces were built, but with little preserved contemporary liter- 
ary evidence except for writers like Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn. As in Ovid's case, 
Solzhenitsyn would be known for his poems and not for The Gulag Archipelago. 


Notes 


1 This work is part of the project “Law, Governance and Space: Questioning the Founda- 
tions of the Republican Tradition" (SpaceLaw.fi). This research has received funding 
from the European Research Council (ERC) under the European Union's Horizon 2020 
research and innovation programme (grant agreement No 771874). Antonio Lopez Gar- 
cia has also received funding from the Next Generation framework of the European 
Commission through the programme * María Zambrano" for the attraction of interna- 
tional talent at the University of Granada. We want to acknowledge Robert Whiting for 
the language revision. 

2 Section authored by Juhana Heikonen and Kaius Tuori. 

3 This was, however, already pointed out in early works on spatial studies such as 
Rapoport 1982. 

4 The only survey that aims for comprehensiveness is Coarelli 2019. 

5 On the uses of temples as administrative spaces, the only major study is still Stambaugh 
1978. 

6 These maps are also available in colour and full resolution at DOI: https://doi.org/ 
10.5281/zenodo.7716267. 

7 Sections VII and VIII and the maps are authored by Juhana Heikonen, who also was 
responsible for the overall project as the main author. 

8 Ostenberg et al. 2015. 

9 Hágerstrand 1953, 1970a, 1970b, 1973; Hagerstrand and Pred 1967. Hagerstrand’s first 
research (1953) was related to the adoption of agricultural innovation. AS research is 
usually related to urban planning and research. The ever-widening solutions include for 
example health, transportation, criminality, segregation, etc. research. For this chapter rel- 
evant publications are Jarv et al. 2021; Hasanzadeh et al. 2019; Miller 2006; Wilson 2008. 

10 Heikonen 2017. 

11 D. G. Romano et al., Digital Augustan Rome, University of Pennsylvania Museum of 
Archaeology and Anthropology (http://digitalaugustanrome.org). 

12 Steinby 1993-1999. 

13 The radar chart is also available in colour and full resolution at DOI: https://doi.org/ 
10.5281/zenodo.7716267. 

14 Section authored by Antonio Lopez Garcia and Kaius Tuori. 
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Dion. Hal. 2.29.1; Liv. 27.50.9; Gell., NA 20.1.11; Macr., Sat. 3.16.15-16. 

Pseudacr., Ad Hor. Sat. 2.6.35; Hor., Ep. 1.19.8; Porphyr., Ad loc.; Schol., Ad Pers. Sat. 
4.49; Fest., P. 448 L. 

Cic., Pro Clu. 93; Pro Flacc. 66; Pro Sest. 15.34; In Pis. 5.11; De Dom. 21.54; Post red. 
Ad Quir. 13. 

David 1995: 376—377. 

Lopez Garcia forthcoming: 19. 

For the Basilica Porcia: Syll. 2.747; Plut., Cat. Mi. 5.1; Pseudo Aurelius Victor, De vir: 
47.5; Asc., In Milon. 29.3—6; Suet., Iul. 78. 2. Forthe Basilica Fulvia-Aemilia: Plin., VH 
7.215; Varr., LL 6.4; Cens. 23.7. For the Basilica Opimia: CIL VI 2338, 2339. For the 
Basilica Sempronia there are only conjectures about its judiciary functions based on the 
comparison with the other basilicas or the proximity — its vestiges are underneath 
the remains ofthe later Basilica Iulia in which judicial activities are extensively attested. 
On this matter, see Lopez Garcia forthcoming: 19-24. 

Plin., Ep. 2.14; Quint., /nst. 12.5-6. 

Cic., Att. 4.16.8 

TH. 6, 13, 13, 14, 15, 89; TSulp. 13, 14, 15, 19, 27. 

Bablitz 2007: 44; De Angelis 2010a. 

Lopez Garcia 2021: 154. 

Quint., /nst. 10.5.18; Sen., Contr. 9.3. 

Suet., Claud. 23.1; Suet., Galba 14.3. 

Cic., Verr. 2.3.77. 

Coarelli 2019; Lopez Garcia 2021, Lopez Garcia forthcoming. 

Chastagnol 1960: 252-253; Machado 2019: 34 

Section authored by Samuli Simelius. 

On the administrative work in private space relating to juridical matters, see, e.g., 
Bablitz 2007: 33, 47-48; De Angelis 2010a, 2010b: 1—5, 14—16; Tuori 2010: 64—65. 
The topic of Roman domus and their locations has resulted in several studies. Only a 
couple of years after the publication of Lexicon Topographicum Urbis Romae (Vol. 2), 
Eck (1997) wrote an article, where he investigated the location of Roman — mostly — 
imperial domus. A year later, Bruun (1998) published an article with some additions and 
corrections to LTUR. De Kleijn (2001: 193—223) has located the stamped lead pipes from 
the first century to the third century, which she connects with the locations of private 
property. Norefia (2006: 104) mapped all the domus of Augustan Rome, as did Borbonus 
et al. (2002: 104—117). Carandi et al. (2010) tried ambitiously to locate the houses of 
powerful persons in Rome, but the study has faced severe criticism; see, e.g., Wiseman 
2012. Mundy's dissertation (2018: 353—747) includes a catalogue of domus within the 
Aurelian wall from A.D. 1—500. It only lists the domus with archaeological remains, 
however, meaning in this case that some sort of structure — not just a lead pipe — of a 
domus must have been excavated to be included in this catalogue. Heikonen (2017: 120, 
Map III, 237, Map V, 240, Table III) has listed and mapped the fourth century domus. 
E.g., house owners with uncertain social status: Domus of Aemilia Paulina Asiatica 
(Lega 1995: 24) and Domus of P. Vergilius Maro. It is unknown whether Virgil was 
equestrian rank, but he had training that includes him in the group of possible adminis- 
trative workers, although his house likely could be an example of those dwellings where 
the role of this type of work was very minor. On Virgil, see Horsfall 1995: 8—9. The 
house of Caesar's scribe Faberius was on the Aventine (Papi 19952: 95). 

See Eck 1995a: 216—217. 

See, e.g., Eck 1995b: 86; Boatwright 1998: 72; Wallace-Hadrill 1998: 1-6; De Kleijn 
2001: 256—257. 

On the problems of locating houses on the basis of the Roman literature, see Eck 1997: 
168—169. 

See Papi 1995b: 90. Although it is not entirely sure that P. Licinius Crassus owned the 
house, it is very likely, as Papi has deduced. 
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Bruun 1998: 101—103. 

See Eck 1997: 177 n. 79. Also, other literary sources might occasionally be doubtful, as 
in the case of the possible domus Pescenniana (see, e.g., Eck 1995c: 154-155). 

Eck 1997: 172—175. Eck has written almost every domus entry of Lexicon Topographicum 
Urbis Romae (Vol. 2) if the source of the house is a lead pipe. See also, De Kleijn 2001: 
143-146, 148-149, 237-238, Norefia 2006: 103. 

See De Kleijn 2001: 147; Norefia 2006: 103. 

See, e.g., Eck 1992: 363-366, 1997: 169-172; De Kleijn 2001: 233-235. 

See Plin., HN 36.2.5-6. 

On sculpture in private dwellings, see Stewart 2003: 249—259; Fejfer 2008: 89—103. In 
addition, in the Pompeian context where additional epigraphic information is available to 
identify possible house owners, it has not been unproblematic to connect the inscriptions 
on stones with the possible owner. Scholars often disagree on how the person relates to the 
house; see, e.g., Welch 2007: 569—570; Simelius 2018, 2022: 180—181, 184, 188-189. 
See, e.g., Domus of Q. Marcius Rex (Papi 1995c: 137) where it is doubtful whether the 
location of the inscription (CIL P 660 VI) can be interpreted as locating the house. 
E.g., Domus of L. Marius Vegetinus Marcianus Minicianus Myrtilianus (Eck 1995d: 138) 
and Domus of Nummii (Guidobaldi 1995: 146—147). A domus of T. Pomponius Bassus 
(see Eck 1995e: 161—162) can be added to the list; although it only has one inscription 
suggesting the place, the location is confirmed by literary evidence, as suggested by Eck. 
Section authored by Antonio Lopez Garcia and Kaius Tuori. 

In addition to laws, such as the Twelve Tables, being posted in public places (Liv. 3.57.10; 
Dion. Hal., Ant. Rom. 10.57), officials also posted their decisions and other material 
in public places, for example, the chief pontiffs posting the annales (Cic., De or. 2.52; 
Liv. 1.32; Gell., NA 2.28.6; Dion. Hal., Ant. Rom. 2.74.33). On the posting of information 
as a combination of publication and preservation, see Corbier 2006. 

Luc., Phars. 3.154; App., Bell. Civ. 1.31; App., Sol. 1.12; Macr., Sat. 1.8; Serv., Georg. 
2.502; Serv., Aen. 8.322; Ascon., Mil. 36; Plut., Ti. Gracch. 10.6; Polyb., 23.14.5—6; Liv. 
3.69, 7.23; CIL P 593.46. On the Aerarium, see Tuori 2018. 

Liv. 3.55. 

Serv., Aen. 1.726; Cic., Att. 4.17.7; Liv., 25.7.12; Liv., 35.10.12; Liv., 43.16.13; Gran. 
Lic. 28.35; Suet., Aug. 29; Isid., Orig. 6.5.2; Plin., NH 7.115; Plin., NH. 35.10; Ov., 
Trist. 3.1.69. 

Liv. 4.7.12. 

Plut., Vit. Cic. 34. 

Suet., Vesp. 8.5; CIL P 736 = CIL VI 1313; CIL P 737 = CIL VI 1314. 

Cic., Mil. 73. 

The first reference to a private library in Rome is found in Plutarch (Vit. Sull. 26.1) when 
he mentions that Sulla owned the famous library of Aristotle. 

Suet., Jul. 44. 

Lopez Garcia and Bueno Guardia 2021. 

Dix and Houston 2006. 

See LTUR I: 195-197. 

Suet., Jul. 28; Cic., Leg. 3.20.46-48; Serv., Aen. 8.322. 

Joseph., AJ 14.10.10; Plut., Vit. Cat. Min. 17; Cic., Leg. 3.4; Tac., ann. 3.51. 

Plin., Ep. 1.10; Plut., Vit. Cat. Min. 17; Serv., Georg. 2.502; Plut., Quaest. Rom. 42. 
Cic., Verr. 2.1.57; Cic., Phil. 5.5.15. 

Liv., 43.16.13; Liv., 45.15.5; Serv., ad Aen. 1.726; Ov., Tr. 3.1.71—2; Cic., Mil. 59. 

Liv. 34.44.5. 

Ov., Tr. 3.1.71-2. 

Suet., Jul. 44. 

Plin., HN 7.115. 

Tac., Dial. 39.1; Sen., Dial. 10.13.4. 

CIL VI 1314; CIL VI 1313; Serv., Georg. 2.502. 
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P. Culham (1989) proposed that, during republican times, the role of some archives 
like the Aerarium might have been quite limited and highlighted the role of private 
magistrates’ archives. 

Culham 1989: 114. 

Plut., Cat. Min. 18; Cic., Att. 4. 17. 

CIL VI 2347; CIL VI 2348; CIL VI 4433; CIL VI 4435; Dio 55.8.1, 66.24.2; Mart. 5.5; 

Plin., HN 36.28-29; Suet., Dom. 20.1, Gram. et Rhet. 21. 

Dio 55.8.1. 

Plin., HN 36.23—5, 33-4. 

Sen., Controv. 4.praef.2. 

Dio 66.24. 

CIL VI 1034. 

Vell. 2.81.3; Joseph., BJ 2.81; Prop. 2.31.9; Ov., Tr. 3.1.60; Serv., Aen. 8.720. 

Suet., Aug. 29.3. 

Schol. Hor., Ep. 1.3.17; Serv., Georg. 4.10. 

Hor., Ep. 2.1.214—218; Porph., Hor. Ep. 2.1.214; Schol., Hor. Sat. 1.4.21; Tac., Ann. 

2.37, 2.83. 

Tabula Siarensis, frag. 2, col. c, 13-14; Joseph., BJ 2.6.1.80; Dio 58.9.4-6. 

Suet., Aug. 29.3; P. Oxy. 2435; Tac., Ann. 2.37; Joseph., BJ 2.82; Dio 58.9.3. 

Schol. Hor., Sat. 1.10.38; Calp., Ecl. 4.157-159. 

Ovid., Tr. 3.1.63-64. 

Mart. 22.8. 

Suet., Tib. 74; Plin., NH 34.43. 

Suet., Dom. 20; SHA, Prob. 2.1. 

Gell., NA 20.1. 

For example, the fire at the archive of the tribunes on the Capitoline (Plut., Vit. Cic. 34) 

or the fire at the archive of the census in the Temple of the Nymphs (Cic., Mil. 73). 

Joseph., BJ 7.158; Gell., NA 5.21.9, 16.8.2; SHA, Tyr. Trig. 31.10. 

Amm. Marc., Rerum gestarum 16.10.14. 

Galen, Libr. Propr. 19.21, 8.495. 

SHA, Tac. 8.1, Prob. 2.1, Car. 11.3, Aurel. 1.7.10, 8.1, 24.7; Dio 68.16.3. 

On the libri lintei: SHA, Aurel. 1.1—10, 8.1. We do not know if these are the same libri 

linteii that recorded the names of the magistrates and were hosted at the archive of 

Juno Moneta (Liv. 4.7.12). On the /iber elephantinus: SHA, Tacitus 8.1—2. 

Gell., NA 11.17.1. 

LTUR I, s. v. Libertatis (Coarelli): 133-135. 

Bowie 2013: 243. 

Sid., Ep. 9.16.25-28. 

Lopez Garcia 2021. 

Liv. 3.55.13. 

See for example, Kónig et al. 2011. 

P. Oxy. 3.412, lines 63-68; Dix 1994. 

Neudecker 2013: 318. 

Section authored by Anna-Maria Wilskman. 

As mentioned, for example, TPSu/p. 19, found in Pompeii: [C(aio) La]ecan[i]o 

Basso co(n)s(ulibus)/[Q(uinto) Terentio] pr(idie) K(alendas) Febr(uarias)/[Rom]ae in foro 

Augusto/[ante] statuam Gracci/[ad colum]nam quar/[tam prox ume gradus/[hora n]ona 

C(aius) [Camodeca 1984: 63-66. 

For cura operum publicorum in the imperial era, see Kolb 1993. 

In 179 B.C., M. Aemilius Lepidus cleared the forum of statues and military standards 

(Liv. 40.51.3); the censors did so in 158 B.C. (Plin., HN 34.30) and also later, Claudius 

(Dio 60.25.2—3). 

Laurence 2022: 219. 
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We collected the material from the online databases Epigraphik-Datenbank Clauss/ 
Slaby (EDCS) and Epigraphic Database Roma (EDR) by using search words such 
as praetor, aedil, and quaestor, but excluded the funerary inscriptions. Because the 
number of inscriptions increases rapidly during the first and second centuries A.D., we 
decided to limit the search of senatorial magistracies to the year A.D. 68. The 
inscriptions dated to the late second century and early third century derive from the 
material mentioning the vigintivirate office that was often included in the senatorial 
inscriptions. We decided to concentrate on the inscriptions mentioning the viginti- 
sexviri because — at least in theory — this also allows us to investigate representations 
of individuals that had not yet entered the high senatorial offices. Furthermore, it was 
customary to include the vigintivirate in honorific inscriptions. The exclusion of the 
imperial family allows us to focus on the non-imperial elite. 

For example, CIL VI 39801 (Map 1: f12), although reused in the wall of S. Bartolomeo 
in Isola Tiberina, is likely to have originated from the sanctuary of the island. However, 
the original location of movable inscriptions, such as altars, often remains uncertain. 
Therefore, all the locations portrayed on the map should be approached cautiously. 
Augustus with his summi viri at his forum is a famous example of this. The statues 
he authorized marked foreign victories instead of domestic conflicts, directing the 
memory of the audience more towards the glorious past rather than the distress- 
ing civil war. In this way, Augustus reinvented the past and affected the present. He 
decided who should get a statue, and this, according to Zanker, “obviated any desire 
for self-glorification", or as Stewart remarks, reduced the potential for it. Stewart 2003: 
130-131; Zanker 1988: 291. 

Laurence 2022: 216; Val. Max. 2.1.19.; Tac., Ann. 2.37; Plin., Ep. 8.14.5-8. 

CIL V1 39801; CIL VI 40896a. 

Ex senatus consulto: CIL VI 40891 (Map 1: 111), de senati sententia: CIL VI 110 
(Map 1:j12). 

The habit of inscribing symbols and messages on a non-perishable material goes back 
thousands of years and is shared by many ancient cultures. Heikki Solin has counted 
the known republican inscriptions, and it is evident that the numbers grow in the 
fourth-third centuries before skyrocketing in the second-first centuries, resulting in 
the “epigraphic revolution" in the Augustan era. Solin 1999: 391—394; Beltrán Lloris 
2014: 139-141. 

Map 3: m7; CIL VI 03835 is a trapezophorum dedicated by clients for their patronus, 
P. Numicius Pica. Map 3: m8; CIL VI 1467 is an inscription for T. Mussidius L.f. 
(Pollianus). 

CIL VI 1283a-b. 

In addition to o-p, g12 records a magisterial action. CIL VI, 31602. 

CIL VI 1375. 

CIL VI 37068 with comments by Geza Alfóldy at CIL VI 8.3. p. 4814; Romanelli 
1965. 

CIL VI 36807. 

CIL VI 3675. 

CIL V191. 

CIL VI 3751. 

CIL VI 41076 with comments by Geza Alfóldy, p. 4913. 

CIL VI 1275. 

Lahusen 1983: 26-27. 

In this material, for example, CIL VI 1377. Trajan’s forum was filled, especially during 
Marcus Aurelius’ time, with statues for those who died in his German wars. SHA, 
M. Aurelius 22.7. 

CIL VI 41119; CIL VI 1444. 

CIL VI 1517. 
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140 CIL VI 31740. 

141 CIL VI 1333. 

142 CIL VI 1401. 

143 Map 5: ill; CIL VI 32412. 

144 For the development of the area, see Gozzini 2017 and Bariviera 2017. 

145 For the polyvalent nature of visual communication in the streets, see Van Haug and 
Kobutsch 2022. 

146 Pliny the Elder already refers to this when people started to decorate their houses with 
statues. Plin., HN 34.9. 

147 Kalas 2015. 
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3 Models of Administrative Space 
in the Roman World 


Between Public and Private! 


Kaius Tuori 


I Introduction 


The spaces where Roman administrative activities could take place were remark- 
ably flexible, with valid administrative acts being taken up on the street where 
petitioners could meet up with a magistrate or even the emperor and a matter could 
be received or even resolved there and then (Gai. /nst. 1.7.20; Suet. Vesp. 23.2). 
This process was called de plano by Roman jurists, who discussed what issues 
could be resolved in this way (Dig. 37.1.3.8). What makes this freedom from a 
place even more surprising from a modern perspective was that there is next to 
no discussion about where Roman magistrates and officials would normally have 
worked. This lack of sources has led to an equally surprising dearth of inquiries 
about administrative spaces in the scholarly literature concerning administration.’ 

The purpose of this chapter is to explore the models of administrative space and 
the transformation of the spatial dimension of late republican and early imperial 
Roman administration in the city of Rome. It examines the spaces where admin- 
istrative activities took place and their implications for the understanding of the 
workings of administration. Using the findings of the spatial turn in the study of the 
Roman public sphere, especially the developments in the exploration into concepts 
of official space, such as the spaces of justice,’ the chapter seeks to demonstrate 
how, behind the issue of the spaces of administration, there are important questions 
about the public and private dichotomy and the role of public administration in 
Roman society in general. 

Earlier studies on administrative spaces have focused on places such as archives 
or presumptive offices or tribunals.‘ In general, it may be asserted that there are two 
grand models that have been advanced for the Roman administrative apparatus, 
the model of the private house and the bureaucratic model. The first, presented by, 
for example, Peter Eich in the context of imperial administration, supposes that the 
republican elite domus would give rise to the imperial domus as the administrative 
template ofthe Roman world. The second, most recently outlined by Filippo Coarelli 
in his new book, locates vital administrative tasks within designated buildings.” 

The root of the dispute lies in the Roman sources themselves, which give suit- 
able evidence for both theories; authors such as Vitruvius (6.5.1) maintain that the 
elite house should be equipped to deal with all manner of public administrative 
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events such as trials, while others like Pliny (Ep. 1.10.9) relate their personal 
experiences working in what sounds very much like an office and where he is 
accompanied by colleagues. What the present inquiry seeks to do is to explore 
this dichotomy through the various administrative functions and their respective 
spaces. It maintains that the juxtaposition between the public and private models 
has no explanatory value when examining Roman sources. 

Rather than attempting to locate a specific place or places where the admin- 
istration would have worked, a matter beyond the scope of a single chapter, as 
each claim is highly contested, the aim of this chapter is to reconceptualize the 
spatial dimension of administration. It draws inspiration from the recent distinction 
between “soft” and “hard” spaces developed in the field of common-sense geogra- 
phy. What it questions is the rigid distinction between the official and the unofficial, 
the legal and the social, and instead argues for a more nuanced understanding of 
the activities and spaces. In our case, the crucial point is the abandonment of neat 
categories of public and private in favour of a procedural understanding of admin- 
istrative work. What this means is that instead of focusing on simply the built envi- 
ronment (or the “hard” spaces), the chapter explores administrative processes as 
functional chains of actions in which different elements may take place in domestic 
places, open public areas and designated buildings.^ 

The main claim of this chapter is that Roman administrative space was structured 
procedurally, where different functions used public places such as the Forum, while 
others necessitated confined spaces where both private and public areas could serve 
the purpose. This continues on and builds into the emerging literature arguing for a 
more nuanced understanding of the position of the private domus and its role as an 
extension of the public sphere.’ Earlier works have noted the importance of the private 
aristocratic house in public life,’ but connecting activities in public spaces such as 
the Forum or the Comitium and that of the house 1s something that has been alluded 
to but not realized concretely.? Thus, while we may distinguish between administra- 
tive needs for the work of personnel such as the magistrates or their staff — the need 
for storage and retrieval of information and valuables and the execution of practical 
tasks such as the census, water management or the distribution of the annona — the 
administrative processes were interlinked and often extended to them all. 

In order to explore this dilemma, we will first examine the various adminis- 
trative activities, beginning with meeting people and then to the writing of cor- 
respondence and where they took place. We will then look into the designation 
of places for administration. For the specific designated spaces, it is evident that 
their roots are in those particular instances where private surroundings were not 
suitable, such as 1) the reception of people in public business, for example, the 
praetors and their courts; 2) the archival service, for example, the storage and 
upkeep of the rolls of citizens and their property by the censors or the storage of 
laws by the aediles; 3) the handling and storage of money by the quaestors; and 
4) the large-scale employment of workers for manual labour. Finally, this builds 
into the understanding of the issues of wealth and status as a component in the 
administrative process. 
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II What Model for Administration and Administrative Space? 


The older literature on administration presents two stereotypical competing models 
in the history of bureaucracy in the ancient world: oral and written. The first was 
the Greek model, which is based on oral, public interactions in the forum or agora. 
Citizens served in public office for short intervals, but the citizen assembly was a 
key decision maker and arena for political debate. The bureaucracy consisted of a 
scribe or two and an archive (like the Athenian Metroon). The second stereotypi- 
cal model is the Egyptian or Middle Eastern model where the administration was 
based on written documents. The official acts were recorded, and correspondence 
was the primary way of communication. Scribes and archives were its defining 
features. Now that detailed examination of the issues has largely consigned this 
idealized dualism to the trash heap of history,'? the question remains: How can one 
supersede these antiquated models of administration to develop a new model for 
the Roman administrative tradition? 

The model of the private house and the influence of that model is visible 
throughout the Roman government, but that is far from the whole truth. While 
in republican Rome that meant simply that magistrates did the bulk of their work 
from their homes while participating in the public meetings at the Forum, in the 
provinces the distinction is clearer as the praetoria of the provincial administra- 
tion were modelled after the private house but were quite distinct from it.!! The 
most prominent of the examples of the spread of the model, as argued by Eich, is 
the imperial administration, which grew as a part of the imperial domus and the 
imperial household where the administrative functions are embedded in the frame- 
work of the house itself. However, public space carried symbolic value and the 
functioning of magistrates there formed the basis of the public trust that underlay 
the republican system. 

The investigation of the nature of Roman administration and its relation to 
space suffers from two ahistorical templates: on one hand the idea of a modern 
administrative apparatus which worked in public offices and used archives to 
store information, and on the other the premodern notion of single rule, where 
the ruler’s palace served to collect all administrative functions, both public and 
private if such as distinction could be made. These definitional distinctions are 
behind statements such as “No ancient office building and no ancient desk will 
ever be discovered”.'* 

At the same time, in the study of administrative agencies such as the cura 
aquarum, there have been tentative attempts to locate the spaces where their offices 
were.! The big issue here is whether asking where the Roman offices were is ask- 
ing the wrong question. Many of the suggestions for administrative space have 
been patently unrealistic, such as placing the administration of the water manage- 
ment of Rome in a corner of a temple.!* 

The Roman administrative tradition fits the stereotypical dualistic model between 
open spaces and bureaucracies working in offices badly. Especially during the 
Republic, administration took place over the entire centre of the city. The Senate, 
the popular assemblies, courts and magistrates had the entire Forum as their arena, 
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but there was little in the way of secluded places. At the same time, the exhaustive 
Roman style of documentation and the reliance on writing are harder to understand, 
as there are no distinct places in which to write. Is it possible to make assumptions 
about the space needed for an administrative staff based on common-sense assump- 
tions or do they contain dangerous modernizing assumptions about space? 

The problem has been aggravated by the lack of cooperation from the source 
material to comply with these modern categories of administration. As the major 
sources relating to Roman history and thus also administrative space may be 
divided into two categories, archaeological and literary, we can take each in turn. 

What to look for in the material remains or the archaeological evidence is an 
interesting definitional puzzle. Should one search for something resembling an 
office room or a desk? Would an administrative space be recognizable through its 
location or architectural properties? Could we recognize a room where a Roman 
magistrate and his staff would work? The second issue is that we may not have a 
complete understanding of the kind of furniture we would find. Roman furniture 
has largely not been preserved outside the area of the Vesuvian eruption, making 
the identification of locations for offices an exercise in conjecture on the uses of 
space in preserved structures. 

Our best source for the furniture in use is depictions in art such as reliefs,'° of 
which one should mention the famous Altar of Scribes (Figure 3.1) from the reign 
of Tiberius. It portrays a scene where a seated magistrate, perhaps a curule aedile, 
is surrounded by scribes. In the centre is a small, low table and on it are five tabulae 
that are the focus of attention." It is clearly from a secluded setting and the arrange- 
ment of furniture could easily be from a room or a peristyle. For magistrates, 
most imagery shows them seated on the sella curulis, the symbol of their position 
as magistrate. '® 


Figure 3.1 Detail of the Altar of the Scribes. 


Source: Author: Antonio Lopez Garcia. 
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Figure 3.2 Outline of a portion of the Altar of Domitius Ahenobarbus. 


Source: Author: Antonio Lopez Garcia. 


There are also other examples, such as the so-called Altar of Domitius Aheno- 
barbus (Figure 3.2), which shows a scene which has been interpreted as the 
census. There are figures, as in the Altar of Scribes, seated on chairs with tablets 
on their laps. What may be inferred from them is that it is all but impossible to say 
anything definite about the locations where these activities took place; they may 
have been in the open air or in a courtyard or in a room. They illustrate the Roman 
administration’s reliance on writing and documentation. Thus, one needs space 
for writing and drafting documents through dictation, for reading, reviewing and 
discussing the documents, as well as storing them. Nothing may be said about the 
specific location, but much about the physical settings that the body of a scribe or a 
magistrate was surrounded by. The administrative space has distinctive similarities 
with the libraries of the Roman world, where reading, writing and the storage and 
retrieval of information were crucial functions.'? 

For the identification of spaces as administrative, epigraphic sources mention- 
ing a cura or a statio could be seen to indicate a place where the administration 
worked, but the few known examples are less than conclusive. 

The literary sources are equally tricky because there is no real equivalent for 
the word “office”. The term officium related more to the magistracies themselves 
(or rather to the duties included within) than to any physical space, with a few 
exceptions such as Pliny’s (Ep. 1.5.11) in praetoris officio or Dig. 4.5.6 officia 
publica. The terms secretarium, cancelli, scrinium or burellum are almost exclu- 
sively from later sources.” Vitruvius does not discuss offices; the administrative 
buildings he mentions are the forum, the basilica, the treasury or aerarium and the 
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curia. They are described as meeting places or places for the storage of money, not 
locations where office work would have taken place.?' Frontinus is equally silent on 
administrative places. 

The word statio was perhaps the closest that one gets to an office or adminis- 
trative place of work, although it also meant a general place of work or a military 
guard post.? Ulpian mentions arcarii Caesariani (cashiers ofthe treasury) who had 
their statio at the Forum of Trajan.? A statio is also mentioned in conjunction with 
officials handling inheritance tax.” 

In studies on scribes, there are different notions presented about where the phys- 
ical act of writing took place, from public places to the houses of their patrons. In 
general, writing and dictation are frequently discussed activities, taking place in 
homes, in bed (Plin. Ep. 5.5) or even while riding.” 

This issue has major relevance because we know that there was extensive 
administration going on and thus it would be a fair assumption that there would 
have needed to be space for it. We know that in provinces like Egypt the praetoria 
that housed the Roman administration were the main locations where provincials 
would encounter the administrators.” But for the city of Rome little is known about 
this. For the most part, what we have to contend with are educated guesses about 
the locations where practical issues, such as the water management or the grain 
distribution, took place. At the top end of the administrative spectrum, Roman 
emperors would combine their administrative and social tasks, attending to the 
affairs of the state at the same time as they were preparing for the day in their cubic- 
ulum bedroom.” The Roman administration’s habit of using written documenta- 
tion and extensive correspondence was known even in the provinces. Documents 
were drafted, approved, checked, inspected, archived and copied, as markings on 
documents attest.” Where did all this take place? 


III The All-Round Gentleman and His Domus in the Service 
of Administration 


The modern model of administration is that of a public activity done in a public 
location such as an office. That model has been recognized as a historical curios- 
ity that came about only with the advent of the modern centralized administration 
mainly in the nineteenth century. In addition to palaces of rulers, one may draw 
from the spatial politics of premodern republics, where wealthy officials would run 
their office from their private residences. Even as late as the nineteenth century, 
scholars have pointed out how, in diverse cases from Brazilian magnates or Brit- 
ish nobility, their public duties were primarily taken care of at home, while grand 
public meetings would be in public arenas.” Would Roman senators or other elite 
men on the cursus honorum have acted in a similar manner? The sources suggest 
so, pointing to both public activities taking place at home and the lack of public 
offices. The question is where would the clerks, the minor officials and scribes, who 
necessarily would not have a suitable residence, have done their jobs, at an office 
or at the houses of the elite? 
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The senators and people who were chosen for the upper magistracies were with- 
out question people of wealth and high social status. By necessity, they had private 
income and presumably spacious lodgings in the centre of Rome. During the Repub- 
lic and the early Empire, these houses were first on the Forum and later immediately 
adjacent the Forum on the Palatine hill and especially the slope towards the Forum. 
When one speaks of private houses it should be remembered that these houses were 
enormous, with some estimated at over 20,000 square meters, four times as large as 
the largest of the Pompeian houses, the House of the Faun.*” 

Vitruvius writes about how the houses of the elite needed reception areas like 
vestibules, atria or tablina (6.5.1). For those whose profession relied on receiving 
people for consultation, such as “lawyers and orators", their houses “must be more 
elegant and spacious for the reception of groups of people". The grandest surround- 
ings were needed by the “important dignitaries who hold high office and magis- 
tracies and are obliged to serve the state, lofty and regal vestibules, grand atria 
and colonnaded courtyards should be built"?! The public functions of the Roman 
private house ranged from serving as a meeting place to the place where commerce 
and even trials were held. The public areas of the house such as the atrium func- 
tioned as a private forum with a similar social and political significance.” 

One of the most striking features of the Roman political system was that the 
leading magistracies were handled on a yearly rotation by people with just general 
experience of the government of the state. Some of them were recognized as being 
especially proficient in some fields, such as military matters or law, but that rarely 
defined them or their career paths. The cursus honorum was a general one. Scholars 
like Michael Peachin have described how Roman officials were, like the later Brit- 
ish aristocrats, best defined as all-round gentlemen, people of the nobility who had 
general experience and could be assigned to almost any spot in the administration 
and be expected to perform adequately.? This view is supported by authors like 
Vitruvius or Frontinus, who may be seen to embrace the idea of administrative 
amateurism, entrusting the key administrative posts to the senatorial elite rather 
than professionals with lower status such as freedmen or equestrians.** 

Having an all-round gentleman in a post for a year before moving to a new 
posting was naturally hardly the whole story. Like the early modern British admin- 
istration or innumerable other similar systems of government, the Roman govern- 
ment relied on the low-ranking specialists, who were more or less on a permanent 
appointment, to function properly. The senatorial elite would control the state, but 
the actual work of administration would have needed to be as professional and 
permanent as the political magistracies were fluid and temporary.? In the case of 
slaves, the word “permanent” had a whole other meaning. When looking at the 
records of people working in the administration, we find a plethora of these scribes, 
slaves and other functionaries. Where did they work? 

From a modern point of view, the obvious option could be that there would be an 
office where they had a permanent station. Had such a permanent station existed, 
we would probably have heard of it, but the only instances known in the sources 
are the reference to the statio of the arcarii Caesariani mentioned earlier and a 
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couple of other similar inscriptions relating to tax offices.’ This reference contin- 
ues the already noted tendency of a designated space being needed when there was 
a particular need to receive people, for example, for monetary transactions. The 
other possibility is that they were assigned to the magistrate and decamped to the 
house of the new magistrate, where they worked alongside the personal staff of the 
magistrate in dealing with the business of the magistracy. 

If we look at the practical implications that such an arrangement had, there 
are two major difficulties involved. The first is whether each and every magistrate 
would have suitable spaces for such a team. The second is what that would mean 
for suffect consulships and other more limited terms. 

To answer the first query, conjecture is heavily involved and relates to the idea 
of a privatized administration. If no designated space was available for these minor 
officials, the scribes, messengers or heralds working with the magistrates, they 
would perhaps meet with their superiors in their homes. The highest officials were 
quite often senators and thus men of great wealth, who had large estates and town 
houses for their private staff. What this entails is that the highest officials would 
be expected to be able to furnish their own spaces, perhaps even to take care of 
official business with their own resources. Of course, most magistrates simply were 
required to be wealthy; there were set limits on how much wealth one had to have 
if one were to become or remain an equestrian or a senator. A similar tendency may 
be found in the cities around the Roman world, where the local magistrates were 
to a large degree forced to run the administration out of their own pocket. Even 
in Rome itself, traditional republican magistrates like consuls, praetors or censors 
did not have their own offices or scribes tied to the magistracy, but rather clerks 
drawn from the pool of publicly salaried minor officers. Would there have been a 
shared office for the clerks of the praetors or aediles? The imperial curae had hired 
staff — in the case of the curae, a hierarchy of officials — but they were often led by 
equestrians, who could be of relatively modest means compared to senators. 

Even though the numbers are hard to come by, we may decipher something 
about the sheer number of people involved from the indications given by legal 
documents, which mention how a city prefect during the time of Nero might have 
400 slaves in his house in Rome, and an unspecified number of freedmen as well.*” 
In fact, it has been estimated that a quarter of the entire population of Rome might 
have consisted of slaves, most belonging to the senatorial elite.** 

What this meant was that in any case all mental models of a private single- 
family house when discussing the Roman elite should be banished. Even with the 
palatial scale of private houses, for the execution of certain administrative tasks, 
such as the handling of the annona or water management, there were issues of scale 
which made it prohibitive. Work involving public money led to security and health 
issues, thus a procurator monetae would probably not have run a minting operation 
or stored the coins in his private home. 

The second query is trickier. Having the administration of a section of the gov- 
ernment move from one house to another involves more than the moving of the 
staff assigned to that post. In cases where the personal staff of the magistrate was 
involved, such persons would remain behind. However, the most crucial issue is 
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that of the archives. Would they need to be moved every time that a person was 
selected for a suffect post? How much material would there be? 

Private houses had important archival duties, because the commentarii, the 
account of the official acts that magistrates had taken during their year in office, 
were kept in the tablinum of the house.? From a fairly fragmentary record, it has 
been estimated that the commentarii were derived from the records of the house- 
hold itself, but later assumed a public meaning. Starting from the late Republic it 
has been estimated that the commentarii of high officials such as the consuls were 
deposited in public archives. What these private archives would have looked like 
is unclear, but based on evidence from Pompeii we may assume that they could 
have consisted of records kept in cabinets in the tablinum or elsewhere in the house. 

In the house of Caecilius Iucundus (V 1,26), there was found a large trove of 
154 wax tablets, locked in a cabinet at the back of the peristyle. An interesting 
detail is that near the archival cabinet was a decorated reception room (room r). 
This opened to the peristyle, which has a table. In a similar manner, the Sulpicii 
archive was found in the triclinium. However, both of these archives contain docu- 
ments relating only to the personal affairs of the people living there, not records 
of public service."! 

The private house was also central to the workings of the communicative enter- 
prise needed for public officeholding. The practice of salutatio and the preference for 
oral communication and personal appeals was fundamental to the way that Roman 
administration worked. What this meant was that even though some officials had pub- 
lic reception spaces, administrative activities could and would take place as part ofthe 
personal discharge of the business of the magistrates in their own homes. However, 
what took place in the imperial period was that some of the services grew so big and 
demanding that running them as side jobs became impractical and politically inexpe- 
dient. As in the famous fictitious speech of Maecenas about the Roman administra- 
tion,” it was necessary for the public services to be run by salaried equestrian officials 
who would not be required to cover the costs of the office from their own means. 

Scribes and secretaries were key functionaries on both sides of the public/ 
private divide because there were public scribes working in decurions attached 
to each magistracy but equally people on the public career retained their private 
scribes. The way they both worked, taking dictation and reading texts to their prin- 
cipals was possibly quite similar. Of course, our knowledge comes from literary 
individuals such as Cicero, Caesar or Pliny, who, based on the information we 
have, wrote constantly. They would dictate letters and texts while traveling or even 
before dawn,“ and have a secretary follow them around to take notes and to bring 
them letters to sign, even at dinner.? Although there were public scribes, it appears 
that having a trusted scribe was a long-term relationship where a good scribe would 
be able to write reliably with just a general indication of the content and be knowl- 
edgeable about the principal's private and public business.*° 

What this did not mean is that the public administration was solely based on the 
Roman domus. Within those features where there was contact with the people as a 
multitude or something was presented publicly, the obvious choice was the Forum. 
This is evident from such reliefs as the Plutei Traiani, where the institution of 
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alimenta was depicted as a meeting of the emperor and the people in the Forum. 
Similarly, in the depiction of the burning of the tax records, the location is the Forum. 

However, it would be wrong to assume that the move from a system based on 
private individuals either meeting in the Forum or private homes to a system of sal- 
aried officials could be seen as purely one of bureaucratization. From the onset it is 
clear that the imperial government was in fact based on the blueprint of the aristo- 
cratic household. A household on steroids, but a household nonetheless. The same 
virtues of openness and accessibility were presented for both the house of a Roman 
noble like Cicero and emperors like Vespasian. What studies on republican politics 
show is how much the different factions relied on large houses and households as 
their bases: centres where their activities and communications were based.“ By the 
Severan period the imperial palaces had grown to cover most of the Palatine, but 
it was still conceptualized as a domus and had the functions of a domus from the 
salutationes to the way that imperial officials circulated there. 

The locations of imperial jurisdiction are a clear indication of this. Imperial trials 
took place not only in public, but also in the cubiculum of the emperor.” Even 
during the Republic, petitioners flocked to the homes of magistrates to ask for 
favours, much as Cicero mentions having done to advance the case of Ligarius.? 
However, some matters were clearly thought to be in the public realm. While trials 
within the household were dealt with within the house, high oratory was thought 
to belong to the public arenas. Cicero, in his speech on Deiotarus, does imply that 
having a trial inside the house, as was done in this case, was something unusual for 
a high-profile event like that.?' Tacitus, in his Dialogus (39.4), similarly laments 
the confinement of trials to small rooms and single judges, where the businesslike 
setting left no room for high oratory. 

What these examples demonstrate is how central the model of the private house 
was to the administrative tradition of Rome. The domus was complemented by the 
Forum as an administrative locus where citizens would interact, but whether there 
would have been a secluded public administrative building or area appears unlikely 
as a solution to the task of administration. However, the evidence appears at times 
contradictory and thus our next task is to see whether there are some continuities 
and consistencies to be found. 


IV Designated Administrative Spaces 


There are a number of instances where there were designated physical spaces for 
the magistrates if they had a particular need for them. We will here classify these 
according to the purpose of that space. 

During the late Republic and early Principate, the spaces of administration were 
in flux as the administrative processes changed. The scale of the administration was 
constantly growing with the concentration of new magistracies around the emperor 
during the Principate. It is clear that the administrative space should be approached 
as reflecting the changes in the administrative and political system in Rome, and 
while Roman authors might portray them as static, those depictions are in and of 
themselves part of the contested discourses on power. 
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The administrative apparatus that ensured the smooth operation of the city of 
Rome and the Roman Empire was at the same time a historically complex and 
an astonishingly simple system for the scale of population and area involved. By 
the common estimates, the city of Rome had, at its largest, a population of over a 
million inhabitants, while the Roman Empire enveloped the entire Mediterranean 
basin and much of modern Europe. The estimates are of course very vague, but a 
peak population of some 50-60 million inhabitants for the Empire is an educated 
guess.? For a premodern society, this was an enormous city in the centre of a 
vast empire, where roads had to be built and maintained; a large army raised, 
armed and fed; a huge operation of the transfer of grain from the provinces to 
the main cities had to take place with precision — all while order and security 
had to be upheld. Of course, the Roman state, the Senatus populusque Romanus, 
if one should even use the modern term “state” in this context, was very limited 
in its reach and ambition. To use another modern term, one may call it a night- 
watchman state. Despite this, the state apparatus or at least its political class at 
times had a willingness to interfere with the affairs of individuals with sumptuary 
and marriage legislation." 

It may be good to define what we are talking about when we speak of admin- 
istration. The traditional republican system of governance that emerged with the 
legendary overthrow of the kings was based on the separation of legislative and 
executive power. The first was held by the various assemblies, which both leg- 
islated and selected the magistrates, mostly on a yearly basis. The magistrates 
were tiered according to order, where the censors, chosen every five years, ranked 
highest. Below them were the two consuls, who had the supreme executive 
power, the praetors, who had both executive and jurisdictional power, and below 
them the aediles, who maintained public buildings, and quaestors, who oversaw 
the public finances. The number of magistrates and eligibility requirements var- 
ied over time. In addition to these high-ranking political offices, there were a 
number of other minor offices, such as the tresviri capitales, who oversaw public 
order, as well as officials with specific administrative tasks. Additionally, there 
were scribes and other personnel.? On the whole, the traditional administration 
of the city of Rome was comprised of just some dozens of magistrates aided by 
support staff. 

On top of this traditional system, there emerged through the reforms of Augustus 
the imperial system of administration. Many ofthe posts were manned initially either 
by freedmen or equestrians. These two administrative layers, the republican and the 
imperial, remained extant until Late Antiquity, as may be seen in the so called Notitia 
Dignitatum that records the situation during the late fourth or early fifth century. 

The founding of the imperial offices was a major step towards professionali- 
zation. However, whether this meant that there would have been public offices 
for the new agencies is not clear. In the organization of the imperial agencies the 
republican principle of yearly rotation within the cursus honorum was decisively 
forgotten. The procurators responsible for the agencies were salaried officials, who 
were ranked according to their pay. The very fact that they were paid a salary sets 
them apart from the traditional officials, who received no remuneration.” While 
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republican officials may have been expected to have private means of support, it is 
possible that the freedmen and later equestrians who ran these agencies, especially 
early on, could not be assumed to have similar possibilities. It may even have 
been thought that it was beneficial for their loyalty and performance that they were 
dependent on the salaries provided by the emperor. Many of the senior posts of 
curatores were equally not handled as part of the yearly rotation nor were they part 
of the tendency to appoint suffect magistrates.’ 

The changes taking place in the administrative space were the result not only 
of the individual preferences of emperors, for example, on whether to promote 
freedmen, equestrians or senators to administrative posts, but equally of the tasks 
that the administration was expected to perform. The functions of the curae were 
labour-intensive tasks, which were crucial to the functioning of civil life in the 
capital. The cura annonae, for example, handled the import and distribution of 
grain to a vast number of people. Augustus had limited the number of people 
eligible to 200,000. The equestrian praefectus annonae was responsible for the 
workings of this machinery. Where this distribution took place is a matter of 
debate,” but in the following we shall concentrate on two other imperial agencies, 
the urban prefecture and the cura aquarum as our main examples. This arrange- 
ment of services in curae was replicated in the provinces.?? 

The hypothesis of the following investigation is that the spatial setting of the 
Roman magistrate may be determined by whether there was a particular reason 
why there would be an assigned space for them, a space needed for safekeeping 
of documents or money, or the reception of people. The main principle is the fluid 
field of actions between domestic and public spheres. 

To a large degree, the task of the highest magistrates of the Roman Republic 
was to act as political, military and religious leaders. For the consuls, very little 
is known of whether they had something that could be described as offices or a 
set place of work for themselves and their staff. As the holders of imperium, they 
were accompanied by lictors and a number of scribes and messengers. They were 
entitled to a sella curulis, a folding chair that showed the person both as a Roman 
magistrate and a holder of imperium. However, the fact that they were given 
furniture to go with the power of office does not necessarily imply that there would 
have been an office in which to keep that furniture. 

From the Roman sources, there appear no specific locations where the consuls 
would have exercised their duties or that would have limited their functions, except 
that the imperium or military commanding power would only have been in force 
outside the pomerium. The consuls directed troops in the field, received embas- 
sies, performed rites, appeared in the Senate and gave speeches, but nowhere in 
the Roman literature does it refer to the office of the consul as a physical location. 
In fact, before Sulla, the consuls normally spent the vast majority of their time away 
from Rome on campaigns.*' From sources extending to fairly late in the Principate, 
we know that consuls were expected to use their private fortune in the execution 
of their duties; for example, Cassius Dio mentions that he was exempted from this 
obligation.” Even the ceremonies through which the consuls took office symbolize 
the connection between the private house and the city, where ceremonies at home 
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would be followed by sacrifices at the Capitol and a speech in the Senate, where- 
upon the procession would lead the new consul home. 


Meeting the People 


Much of the activity of the leading magistrates was conducted publicly in the 
Forum or elsewhere in public. The fact that public administrative acts took place in 
public was most likely due to maintaining public trust and transparency. The sella 
curulis was eminently transportable, making moving around easy and allowing a 
consul or a praetor a seat at the assembly or in the Forum, either on the ground or 
on a tribunal. 

What this meant was the performance of duties took place in an open space, on a 
podium or a tribunal where the seat of the magistrate was set — for a consul proposed 
laws to the assemblies, held contiones in public, led the sessions of the Senate and 
met with embassies in the Comitium.9 Beyond this we have no indication of where 
the consular staff was housed, the persons who dealt with his correspondence, carried 
his messages, stored materials from the numerous consular investigations and wrote 
down the speeches he made. It is clear that the role of high magistrates was to be 
seen — to be accessible to the people of Rome. Even meetings with ambassadors most 
often took place in front of the Senate." Visibility was central to the whole physical 
arrangement, prompting the use of tribunals and podia, or the peculiar Graecostasis 
that was set up in the Comitium to elevate visiting dignitaries. 

A similar arrangement is noticeable even with provincial governance, where 
the governors were visible on their tribunals or podia. Cicero, in his letters, men- 
tions some of the attributes of office, the official high tribunal on which he sits as 
governor,* but never speaks of an office.? There is no mention of locations where 
high officials would meet in private, draft their correspondence and work with their 
staff; as has been mentioned, even the commentarii of consuls and praetors were 
primarily stored in their own homes. 

While scribes trailed their principals, including the magistrates, there is no 
mention of a specific location for them in public except the tribunals. Likewise, 
the messengers (viatores), heralds (praecones) and other staff have no mentioned 
places; they appear in sources only when the magistrate is holding a public session.” 
Whether there would be a set place for the decuriones of apparitores is not known. 
The same goes for public slaves, servi publici, who were attached to different 
offices and magistracies, from the aediles to the aerarium and onwards throughout 
the administration.”! The question is, where did these the apparitores work and the 
slaves live and work? Slaves owned by individuals lived and worked in the house 
of the master, but would the public slaves have general quarters or would they stay 
with the slaves of the magistrate? 

Of Roman magistrates, the praetors were most set to appear in public and be 
available for consultation.” From the republican sources, it is evident that as juris- 
dictional magistrates, the praetor urbanus resolved cases between citizens while 
the praetor peregrinus those between non-citizens. Both had tribunals in the Forum, 
whose locations varied, but during the time of Cicero, the podium of the praetor 
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peregrinus was in the Forum in front of the Basilica Julia, while the podium of 
the praetor urbanus would have been beside the temple of the Dioscuri.” Based 
on illustrations, tribunals were chest-high wooden podia where the praetor and his 
council and staff sat. However, nothing 1s known about where the paperwork about 
cases was stored or the rolls of jurors held.” 

The tribunal was the primary location for judicial activities even during the 
Principate, but the seat of praetors moved to the Forum of Augustus.” Tacitus men- 
tions how Tiberius would follow the activities of courts, sitting on the edge of the 
tribunal in order not to disturb the praetor leading the session.” 

The office of the urban prefect, which gained prominence during the Princi- 
pate, was also located in the imperial courts, but knowledge of it is mainly from 
Late Antiquity. He was by and large responsible for the administration of justice 
as well as the whole of the urban administration, from the local administration 
of the vici to water management and grain distribution." Despite the scale of the 
responsibilities of the urban prefect, there is very little knowledge of the location 
of the offices of the prefect apart from some inscriptions and a few references 
in literature." One hypothesis is that the office would have been located at the 
Templum Pacis in the imperial fora. The only signs to that effect are the location 
ofthe Forma Urbis, the vast Severan marble map of Rome there, and a passage in 
Symmachus about the Forum Vespasiani. Whether the passage refers to the forum 
as the office of the urban prefect requires some reading into it and Symmachus is 
in any case beyond our timeframe.” Another theory, presented by Chastagnol, is 
that the offices would have been in the little-known Secretarium Tellurense just 
north of the Colosseum. Based on an inscription, he claims that the office would 
have been divided into two parts, the scrinia and the tribunalia, where the first 
would have housed the archives and the secretaries, while the latter would have 
housed the courts.*?? 

The late antique Notitia Dignitatum gives a rough estimate of the staff of the 
city prefect, 20 managerial positions and seven different categories of clerical staff, 
suggesting a total staff in three figures. In the reconstructions made of the Templum 
Pacis or the Forum of Vespasian, we have a rare occasion where the space avail- 
able, three large rooms adjoining the peristyle, would actually be sufficient for the 
staff to operate even in a modern office layout, including working archives. 

In short, places for having public audiences were not necessarily combined with 
office space and thus in some important cases, such as that of the praetors, this 
appears to have been excluded. However, in the later, Augustan form of the urban 
prefect's duties the spaces for the clerical staff seem to be included in most recon- 
structions of the offices. 


Handling and Storing Documents 


For the archives or in general the storage and retrieval of data, there are three 
main alternatives of which something is known: the Aerarium for laws and public 
records, the Villa Publica and Atrium Libertatis for the census records and the 
Tabularium. For the Principate onwards, one must also factor in the existence of 
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libraries and their use as data storage. On the whole, recent works about ancient 
libraries have suggested that there was little difference between an archive 
and a library.8! 

During the Republic, the Aerarium contained both the public records and the 
public funds, administered by quaestors. Both Cicero and Pliny mention the Aer- 
arium Saturni, Pliny saying that public contracts, documents from debts, the com- 
mentarii of officials, the accounts of the state as well as the moneys of the state 
were kept there. Cicero says that the aerarium kept copies of the laws, although its 
scribes were reluctant to comply with requests.? 

The census and its records, kept by censors, were at the Villa Publica and 
the Atrium Libertatis. Livy mentions how censors built the Villa Publica in the 
Campus Martius in 435 BC, arranging the first census there, later restoring it in 
194 BC with the Atrium Libertatis.? The Villa Publica was a multifunctional 
building; according to Varro% it was used “for the cohorts to assemble when 
summoned by the consul for a levy, for the inspection of arms, for the censors to 
convoke the people for the census". ? However, it disappears completely during 
the late Republic.*^ The Atrium Libertatis, located close to the Forum, provided a 
place for the records and for the staff of the censors, but little is known about this 
building as well." 

The most ambiguous of the archival locations is the Tabularium. The enormous 
substructures that now carry the name tabularium have only tenuously been identi- 
fied with archives.* One of the main issues with storing documents is that knowl- 
edge of how they were preserved is mostly elusive. For instance, while we know 
that the fire on the Capitolium in AD 69 destroyed over 3,000 old bronze tablets that 
contained old documents, laws, senatusconsulta, treaties and others, it is not known 
where these documents were kept.? Were they inside a building, or rather posted 
on the outside walls to be publicly read? The evidence regarding the tabularium, 
aerarium and other public buildings of the area and their uses is complicated.?? 
A separate entity with its own officials is the imperial tabularium castrense, where 
documents pertaining to imperial finances and legal matters were kept.” 

Beyond the aerarium the evidence on archives 1s meagre. We have the Regia, 
where the annals were kept. From there onwards the evidence grows thinner. For 
the Augustan offices, the curae, there are mentions of office-places, such as the city 
prefect's offices at the Temple of Peace or the Secretarium Tellurense. For the large 
staffs of the Augustan curae and the other services, the relative lack of information 
is surprising, as they are headed by equites or freedmen, persons who were not nec- 
essarily expected to have large houses. From the written sources it is evident that 
administrative units and organizations ranging from collegia to corpora had their 
own archival units, but where they were located is again unclear.” 

One of the main issues regarding archives is that the storage of information in 
Rome took considerable space, but we do not know how extensive or systematic 
that storage was. While we know nothing about the archival systems, we do have 
useful information about libraries and their methods of storing books. Rectangular 
or cylindrical boxes as well as different systems of shelves and cabinets were 
used to store rolls, while wax tablets would demand even more space for storage. 
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Shelves have been thought to be inbuilt and thus niches in buildings are often seen 
as signs of a library or archive. Because papyrus rolls were fragile, it was important 
to have a place for the repair of damaged manuscripts. 


Handling Money 


The minting and storing of money was, for obvious reasons, a task that could 
hardly have been assigned to a magistrate to be performed at home. In addition to 
the censors, the quaestors are a rarity among Roman magistrates in that they have a 
fixed location for their activities, the aerarium or the treasury. Their administration 
of public finances began early in the Republic, and during the Empire, senatorial 
praefecti aerarii took up oversight duty of the Aerarium Saturni.” Valerius Publi- 
cola, who founded the questorship, located the aerarium at the Temple of Saturn 
because he thought it necessary to store public funds somewhere other than in a 
private home.” 

The Aerarium Saturni employed clerks who took care of its many financial and 
archival duties, such as the storing of public moneys, contracts, the texts of the laws 
passed, the lists of taxes and debts to the state. From accounts such as Plutarch’s 
life of Cato the younger and Pliny’s letters, it is evident that the work was both 
technically demanding and dull.” The accounts mention how the aerarium was at 
the temple, but how the various duties of storage and receiving clients would have 
taken place is unclear. For example, Pliny uses the phrase sedeo pro tribunali, but 
would that mean that he had a tribunal inside the building or outside it? In a similar 
way, where were the money and the laws actually stored?” 

It would appear that when the administration was actually tied to physical 
places, for example, in the case of the censors or the aerarium, there is a very good 
reason for it. In addition to the need to store much important information, the need 
to store money would prompt the building of a designated structure. 


Public Works and Public Order 


In addition to storing money, the performance of public works such as the construc- 
tion and upkeep of roads, markets, water supply infrastructure and buildings as well 
as the preservation of public order in them including police and firefighting functions, 
overseeing commercial activities and traffic were tasks that required both space and 
a labour force. It is evident that they were beyond the use of domestic spaces. We 
may take a look at a few examples, from the aediles to water management. 

The upkeep and maintenance of republican Rome, its roads and public places, 
were the duty of aediles. Before the founding of the Augustan curae, they were also 
responsible for the oversight of the grain distribution and the water supply, as well 
as the organization of games, the various /udi sollemni. We have no real sense of 
where their operations were based, apart from speculations relating to the plebe- 
ian origin of the office and its linkage with the temples of Ceres and Diana on the 
Aventine.” It has been suggested that they would have had a base there, but little 
in the way of sources is available.” The discrepancy between the responsibilities 
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and the lack of dedicated space is quite significant. A similar situation is the case 
of the minor magistracies such as the tresviri capitales, who were responsible for 
public order and policing. They have been linked with the Mamertine Prison, but 
this is again conjectural.!° 

In addition to the grain supply, the task of water management was one of the 
main public works. The scale of the cura aquarum, including the engineering, 
building, maintenance and administrative tasks, was enormous: eleven aqueducts 
brought water to Rome over distances extending over 60 kilometres. In Rome, the 
water was distributed to different locations. Even the legal ramifications of setting 
out the infrastructure on private land were considerable, including establishing 
the rights to have pipes, aqueducts, etc. be set on private property. During the 
Republic, the water system was overseen by the censors, but the practical work 
was outsourced to contractors. Augustus set up the office of cura aquarum, with 
three senatorial curatores aquarum for the oversight and freedman (later eques- 
trian) procuratores aquarum for the practical work. While much is known about 
the cura aquarum due to Frontinus and epigraphic sources,!°' little is known about 
its administrative locations. Its headquarters was called statio aquarum, but where 
it was is contested. It would need space to house the plans for the water systems, 
the contracts that were involved, presumably the staff that would take care of the 
planning work, the running of the maintenance and the payment of the subcontrac- 
tors.'! Bruun has estimated that the cura aquarum had some 700 persons working 
in the whole service. Of these, many were possibly spread out into the field, but 
the managers, architects and engineers, as well as the clerical staff would have 
been at the headquarters. ? 

Because of the lack of any references in written sources about these headquar- 
ters, let alone their location, the efforts to pinpoint them have focused on epigraphic 
sources. The trouble with them is that they are often at cult sites, which has led to 
some curious conclusions. Thus, Coarelli suggested a location for the headquarters 
in the temple area of Largo Argentina (between temples A and B), while others 
have suggested the Lacus Iuturnae at the Forum." Both of these are basically cult 
locations of very restricted size, with little functional usability. Another suggestion 
is that by the end of the second century AD, the water and grain supply would have 
been united at the porticus Minucia, based on the fact that titles of curators com- 
bine both water and Minucia.' However, a fourth century inscription was again 
found at the Lacus Iuturnae, but whether that is evidence of anything is another 
matter.'^ [n contrast, Bruun argues that the reference to a statio (CIL VI 36781: 
genio stationis aquarum) refers to a votive gift of the genius of the cura, not a sign 
pointing to its headquarters." The result is that we do not really know anything 
secure about the location of the cura aquarum. 

The conclusion is that there is no reliable information about the locations of the 
curae or other public works. This has led to either speculation or cautious avoidance 
of the issues in much of the history of administration."* A similar case is evident 
in the inquiries concerning local services such as the vigiles, where workers simply 
had to be physically present to maintain order and fight fires. The jurisdiction of the 
praefectus vigilum came to encompass not only fire but also thieves and escaped 
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slaves, perhaps even a civil jurisdiction over leases,'” indicating that the stationes 


of the vigiles took on, faute de mieux, the form of local administration. However, as 
Coarelli's recent attempt at locating these stationes illustrates, that there is a need 
for these services does not mean that we will be able to pinpoint their location.!!° 


V Conclusions 


The question of whether one may find a Roman office building or a desk must be 
approached through the larger investigation of administrative space and its func- 
tions. The Roman magistracies may be divided into political and administrative 
roles, but each magistracy contained both. What could be identified as a political 
side of the magistracies, taking part in the operation of assemblies and the Senate, 
negotiating political issues both within the citizen body and with representatives 
of foreign powers, all took place in public, in the Forum, Comitium, Curia and the 
assemblies. Within this public sphere also operated the courts of law and the prae- 
tors, who had their podia in the Forum for receiving litigants. 

The only reliable information regarding dedicated administrative space comes 
from the censors and the quaestors, whose offices in the Atrium Libertatis and the 
Aerarium Saturni are attested by numerous sources. They are all situations where 
there was a need to store valuables or documents in large quantities: the storing of 
public moneys in the aerarium, the safekeeping of tax and census records as well 
as the laws and other public documents in the Atrium Libertatis and the Aerarium 
Saturni. The only remarks of a statio in the meaning of a public office are likewise 
from the financial administration such as tax offices. 

The majority of the general administrative work was performed in hybrid 
spaces, in arrangements that used both public and private locations. Thus, consuls 
were visible and acted in public spaces, but at the same time drafted documents at 
home. However, where the aedile responsible for the cleaning of the streets and 
markets would perform his duties is not clear, but it is possible that even there 
the administrative work would be taken care of at home while the work crews 
doing the actual work would have places for their tools. While praetors could meet 
with litigants and give rulings in the Forum, their archives and writing would most 
likely be at home. 

The purpose of this chapter has been to present a more nuanced hypothesis of 
the uses of space and the allocation of space for administrative purposes. It has 
sought to examine how the division of space could have been demarcated between 
public and private spaces and to move beyond that division. As private homes go, 
the dwellings of the Roman upper classes were sizable structures that housed not 
only the family itself, but their familia, consisting of a large number of slaves and, 
sometimes, freedmen. Business was based there, and the receiving of associates, 
allies and people coming for aid took place in the reception areas of the domus, the 
tabularium and the peristyle. 

That the official business of meeting with clerks, drafting of documents and 
delivering them took place in the domus would have been a simple extension of 
the standard way of operation for a member of the Roman upper class. From the 
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evidence of the way Roman scribes operated, it would appear that some would 
work in the house of their master, others somewhere else, but always delivering the 
finished products to the master in his home. 


The private house would have been almost the only possibility for the tasks 


that demanded concentration, either for the dictation of a document or sensitive 
negotiations between officials. The public buildings were not built to provide 
privacy — quite the opposite. 
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This is evident in classical works on Roman administration such as Mommsen 1871— 
1888 or Hirschfeld 1905. Mommsen would only briefly refer to the built surroundings 
when discussing the censors, quaestors and aediles, chiefly the Villa Publica and the 
aerarium (Mommsen 1871—1888: 2.2:359, 545). He did put some effort into discussing 
the vehicles and seats of magistrates (Mommsen 1871-1888: 1:393-408). Hirschfeld 
has more references to minor officials and their stations (Hirschfeld 1905: 5, 41). The 
spatial aspect is mainly absent in more recent works such as Kolb 2006; Ausbüttel 1998; 
Robinson 1992. 
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Millar 1992: 15 discusses the role of the private house for the aristocracy, but even here 
neglecting its role as a site of administration. 

See, for example, Russell 2016 or Gargola 2017. 

On the pervasiveness of the two models, see Posner 1972. On the rejection of this model, 
see, for example, Canevaro 2013. 

The praetoria and the principia as centres of the Roman military camps are interest- 
ing comparisons to the municipal structures, as the Roman military camps were mod- 
elled after cities (here, one should naturally make the distinction between a praetorium 
in a camp and a provincial praetorium). The forum and the praetoria were the centres 
of the camps, but unlike in cities, here the praetorium was equally a place to live. 
Archaeological remains indicate that they were comprised of a structure resembling 
a Roman peristyle house where numerous small rooms (cubicula) would be arranged 
around a peristyle with some larger rooms. On the archaeological typologies, see Moneta 
and Schallmayer 2006; for the written sources, see Alessio 2006. For the arrangement of 
administrative functions, such a setting would work in a fashion similar to a Roman house 
or a villa where residential and administrative functions coincided. Praetoria have been 
identified in only roughly a quarter of the provinces. While there are great variations, they 
often have common characteristics with the large Roman private houses. Haensch 1997: 
375-376. About the praetoria, see Chapter 10 in this volume by A. Alvarez Melero. 
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Purcell 1988: 150-181, at 175. 

Bruun 1991. 

For references, see below. 

For example, Mols 1999 has only decorative tables, not desks. 

See Houston 2014 for more references to images. 

Museo Nazionale Romano, Terme di Diocleziano, inv. 475113. See Zevi 2012 for 
details. 

Museo Nazionale Romano, Palazzo Massimo alle Terme, inv. 124483. On the sella 
curulis, see Schafer 1989: 24—195. 

On the altar, see most recently Maschek 2018. On libraries, see Houston 2014. 
Secretarium comes up first in Lactant., De mort. pers. 15.5, Cod. Th. 1.7.1 and Cod. 
Just. 3.24.3, 9.3.16. 

Vitr. 5.1-2. 

Weiss 1929: 2210-2213. 

Frag. Vat. 134 arcarii Caesariani, qui in foro Traiani habent stationes. 

CIL VI 8446: princeps tabulariorum in statione XX hereditatium. Another inscription 
mentions Ulpius Placidus, an imperial freedman, who was a tabularius of a rationibus: 
CIL VI 8581: Ulpius Placidus Aug. lib. tabularius a rationibus mensae Galliarum. 
The two main studies on scribae are now David 2019 and Hartmann 2020. 

Farber 2014: 144—161; Haensch 1997: 374—377. They reflected the topography of 
the Roman military camp (see Moneta and Schallmayer 2006) and became shorthand 
for the residences of governors and emperors (Alessio 2006; Schafer 2014). See also 
Upex et al. 2011. 

Acton 2011: 107. 

For the writing practices of the administration, we are left with three main sources: 
references in literature, epigraphic copies of rescripts or other documents and preserved 
documents either on papyri or wax tablets. A good example is imperial rescripts, which 
are found in epigraphy, papyri and literature. On the rescripts as documents, see Wilcken 
1920; Nórr 1981; Williams 1980, 1986; Honoré 1994: 35-37; Hauken 1998: 263, 300—306; 
on the provincial experience, see Ando 2000: 87—90. 

See Wallace-Hadrill 1994 using modern and ancient comparisons. 

Carandini 2010; Coarelli 2012: 315. 

Tr. by Schofield 2009. 

Plin., HN 34.9.17; Cic., Att. 12.23; Dickmann 1999: 114; see also Hales 2003: 57. 
Peachin 1996: 40. 

König 2011. 

Cohen 1984: 29. 

Weiss 1929: 2212-13 underlines the relation of the statio to the fiscus. 

The most poignant reminder of this is the case about the punishment of the slaves who 
had resided in the house of the city prefect, Pedanius Secundus (Tac. Ann. 14.42-45) in 
AD 61, when he was murdered by unknown assailants. Four hundred slaves, including 
women and children, were executed, but his freedmen were spared. 

The total number of slaves is unknown, and estimates range from 10 to 40 per cent ofthe 
total population during the Empire. In Italy, and especially Rome as an urban centre, the 
percentage would have been considerably higher. See Scheidel 2007b on the challenges 
facing any estimates. 

Culham 1989: 104; Posner 1972: 165. 

Cic., Sull. 42; Liv. 6.1.2 privata monumenta. On the commentarii, see von Premerstein 
1900: 733—756. 

Camodeca 1999; Crook 1994. The original location of the cabinet in the house of 
Caecilius Iucundus is in dispute, as it was found some 4 metres from ground level, 
suggesting it was on an upper floor. De Vos 1991: 575—576. 

Dio 52.23-25. 
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For example, Hartmann 2020 suggests that scribes worked independently as an ordo 
attached to a magisterial level and had a set space in public arcades to work. 

Plut., Vit. Caes. 17.3-4; Plin., Ep. 3.5, 9.10; Cic., Q. Fr. 2.5.5. On the functions of 
secretaries in writing, see Richards 1991: 14—127. 

Plin., Ep. 9.29; Plut., Vit. Caes. 63.4. 

Cic., Q. Fr. 1.2.8, Fam. 16.4.3. On Cicero's views, see Treggiari 1998. The intimate 
nature of household staff is evident in the way Cicero reacts to the fleeing of Dionysios, 
his library slave. 

Dio 66.10.54. Potter 2011 argues that the late republican nobility would already enact a 
similar policy of combining participation in political processes with their private house- 
holds. Acton 2011 similarly sees the combination of public and private as a defining 
feature of the Principate. Ellis 2000: 54 maintains that Augustus would deliberately 
follow the architecture of a private house in his palace. 

On the Severan court and palaces, see Schópe 2014: 223-238. 

The trials in cubiculum were often referred to as exceptions and examples of bad admin- 
istration. Sen., Clem. 1.9; Tac., Ann. 11.1—2, 11.34—38. On the symbolic value, see Tuori 
2016: 117, 167, 182. 

Cic., Fam. 6.13-14. 

Cic., Deiot. 5—7. 

The issue of estimating population figures is highly controversial and estimates very 
diverse. Scheidel 2007a: 38—86; Frier 2000: 827—854. But see also Lo Cascio 1994: 23-40. 
The phrase has a convoluted history, but currently refers to libertarian theories of a state 
that is limited to solely providing external and internal safety, excluding all moral or 
social obligations. 

Bleicken 1982: 185-199. 

Dig. 1.2.2.14-34 (Pomponius) on the history and evolution of the Roman magistracies. 
Mommsen (1871—1888: 2.2) compiled a full listing of the different magistrates. 

On the origin of this system, see Dio 53.15.5. A large number of procurators are known 
from inscriptions. 

On the curatores, see Bruun 2006. 

Richardson 1992: 315—316; Coarelli 1997: 296—345, especially 341—342; Zevi 1993: 
2, 661—708. 

The provincial Lex Irnitana 75 speaks of the cura annonae (see Torrent 2012) while 
there are provincial references to cura aquarum; see Segenni 2005; Rémy et al. 2011. 
On the symbolic uses of the se//a curulis, see Tuori 2020. Imperium was conferred with 
a lex curiata. Lintott 1993: 22. 

Pina Polo 2011: 26; Lintott 1999: 104—107; Mommsen 1871-1888: 2.1:74-140. 

Cass. Dio 80.5.1. 

Liv. 21.63; Ov., Fast. 1.81, Pont. 4.4.27-42; Pina Polo 2011: 21-22. 

Mommsen 1871-1888: 1:400. Mommsen believed that the consular use of the sella 
curulis was a remnant of their jurisdiction. 

Varro, Ling. 5.155. See Pina Polo 2011: 75 on the tribunals and the public reception 
areas used by consuls. 

Some have suggested that there would have been a room in the Curia for consuls and 
their staff. Mazzei 2009: 294—298. 

Liv. 41.8. 

Cic., Fam. 3.82. 

The Roman governors were often found on their tribunals, for example, Livy (31.29) 
relates how a Roman governor appears on a tribunal like a despot, surrounded by lictors. 
See also Cic., Verr. II 2.102, 2.94. 

Despite this, we know that some scribes were attached to particular persons for a 
length of time and during various offices. Jones 1949: 155-159; Cohen 1984: 35-49. 
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Purcell 1983 argues that the positions for apparitores were an important route for social 
advancement, but the evidence for this is fairly limited. 

Cohen 1984: 30-32. The issue of servi publici is the focus of a new project by Federico 
Santangelo and Franco Luciani. See Luciani 2017. 

The most comprehensive new study of the praetors is Brennan 2000; see equally 
Mommsen 1871-1888: 2.1: 193—238. These studies demonstrate how much the praetors 
had military tasks and worked outside Rome in the provinces. 

Cic., Verr. IT 1.129, 5.186; Cic., De or. 2.24. 

XII Tab I, 7; Cic. De or. 2.24.100; Frier 1985: 57-64; Richardson 1992: 50, 52; Purcell 
1995: 325—336, 333; Coarelli 1985: 169-171, 190-191. See Carnabuci 1996: 20—29 on 
the locations of various courts in the Forum. See Brennan 2000: 289 on the attempts to 
locate the seats ofthe praetors in the Forum. Livy 23.32.4 writes that during the Hannibalic 
wars, the praetors' tribunals were located near the public baths. See, for example, Welin 
1953; Richardson 1973; Coriat 2015 on the places of podia. See also the Chapter 2 by 
Heikonen et al. in this volume. 

Lopez Garcia forthcoming. 

Tac., Ann. 1.75. 

Wojciech 2010; Rucinski 2009; Chastagnol 1960; Vitucci 1956. 

Mart. 2.17, Lyd., Mag. 1.34. On the localization attempts, see Marchese 2007; Fárber 
2012: 53-60. 

Coarelli 1999a: 67-70, at 70; Symm., Ep. 10.78 (the 1848 Patrologia Latina edition). 
CIL VI 31959 porticum cum scriniis tellurensis secretarii tribunali(bus) adherentem. 
Chastagnol 1960: 247—251, pl. VI; Coarelli 1999b: 159—160; Richardson 1992: 321. 
Most recently, the new excavations at the Templum Pacis have shed light on this. 
Martínez and Finn Senseney 2013: 412; Lopez Garcia and Bueno Guardia 2021. 

Plin. Ep. 1.10.9; Millar 1964: 33-40; Corbier 1974: 671—692; Culham 1989: 103, 
112-114; Cic., Leg. 3.20.46-48. 

Liv. 4.22, 34.44. 

Varro, Rust. 3.2.1—4. 

Translation by Hooper and Ash 1934. Et cum haec sit communis universi populi, illa 
solius tua; haec quo succedant e campo cives et reliqui homines, illa quo equae et asini; 
praeterea cum ad rem publicam administrandam haec sit utilis, ubi cohortes ad dilectum 
consuli adductae considant, ubi arma ostendant, ubi censores censu admittant populum. 
Agache 1999: 202-205; Richardson 1992: 431. 

On the Atrium Libertatis, see Liv. 43.16.13; Coarelli 1993. 

Weiss 1932: 1963—6. Livy 43.16.13, 45.1; Serv. Ad Verg. G. 2.502. More recently, 
Purcell 2010 suggests that the substructures belong to the Atrium Libertatis, while Tucci 
2013-2014 and now Coarelli 2010 claim that they are part of a temple. On the various 
tabularia, see Balty 1991: 151—161. On the Atrium Libertatis, see also Purcell 1993. 
CIL I 591, 592; Tac., Hist. 3.71—2; Suet., Vesp. 8; Polyb. 3.22.4, 3.26.1; Dion. Hal. 4.58. 
Beard 1998: 75-101, at 76-77; Dudley 1967: 72. 

Mazzei 2009. 

CIL V] 8529, VI 8518, VI 8431: custos tabularii a rationibus. 

Moatti 1998. 

Houston 2014: 180—202. 

Corbier 1974. 

Plut., Vit. Popl. 12. On locating the aerarium and tabularium, see Mazzei 2009. 

Plut., Vit. Cat. Min. 16; Plin., Ep. 1.10; Millar 1964: 33-40; Corbier 1974: 671—692; 
Culham 1989: 100-115 at 103, 112-114; Plut., Quaest. Rom. 42; Fest., Gloss. Lat. 
s.v. "Aerarium". Among the things preserved at the aerarium are the standards of the 
legions (Livy 3.69, 4.22, 71.23), texts of laws on brazen tablets (Suet. Jul. 28) and 
senatusconsulta (Joseph, AJ 14.10.10; Plut., Vit. Cat. Min. 17; Cic., Leg. 3.4; Tac., 
Ann. 3.50). Clerks: CIL VI 1930 tabularius viatorum quaestoriurum ab aerario. 

Tuori 2018. 
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98 See Chapter 7 by A. Lopez Garcia in this volume. 
99 Lintott 1999: 129—133. On the responsibilities of the aediles, such as the vigiles and 
their reorganization after Augustus, see Santalucia 2012. 

100 Sall., Cat. 55; Fuhrmann 2012: 93-94; Richardson 1992: 150—182; Nippel 1995: 4—27; 
Cascione 1999, 

101 The main source for the cura aquarum is Frontinus, who was curator aquarum and 
wrote De aquaeductu urbis Romae in AD 100. The cura was one of Augustus’ new 
offices (Suet., Aug. 37 nova officia). Peachin 2006; Bruun 1991: 140—206; Eck 1979, 
1995; Robinson 1992: 99-101. 

102 Bruun 1991: 190. 

103 See Bruun 1989, 1991: 140—206, 2007. 

104 Coarelli 1981: 9—52; Robinson 1992: 101; Bruun 1991: 195. Most recently, see 
Coarelli 2019: 161—193, with discussions regarding the possible surface area for the 
headquarters. 

105 The location is based on the inscriptions where the title contains the name of Minu- 
ciae: CIL V 7783 = ILS 1128 (curator aquarum et Minuciae), CIL VI 3902 = ILS 1186 
(curator aquarum et Miniciae), CIL VI 1532 — ILS 8679 (cur. aquar. et Miniciae), but 
also CIL X 4752 (consulari aquarum et Minuciae). Robinson 1992: 101. 

106 ILS 8943, 9050. 

107 Bruun 1989: 127-147, 1991: 195-196. 

108 See, for example, Kolb 1993. 

109 Santalucia 2012: 401—402. 

110 Coarelli 2019: 397-414. 
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Romanum 


David Rafferty 


I Introduction 


One of the central themes in Amy Russell's 2016 monograph The Politics of Public 
Space in Republican Rome 1s the transformation of the Forum Romanum into a 
political space, one dominated by formal political action and accompanying expec- 
tations around how citizens should behave.' While in recent decades scholars have 
mostly been concerned with contiones, less formal political meetings at which an 
elite orator spoke and the citizen audience listened, in this chapter I focus on comi- 
tia, the voting assemblies of the Roman People and of the plebs. It was at these 
assemblies that citizens voted and so acted — as citizens. I argue that the politicisa- 
tion of the Forum was in large part the result of the relocation of comitia from the 
smaller space of the Comitium, located between the Curia Hostilia and the Rostra, 
out into the wider Forum. While voting, crowds of citizens dominated the public 
space in their capacity as citizens and made the Forum space into political space 
through this action. 

This move is datable to the 140s B.C.E., but it was not a one-off. Over the 
following generation, we see other changes to the way legislative comitia took 
place and in the physical infrastructure of public politics in the Forum. Speak- 
ers on the Rostra turned from facing an audience in the Comitium to an audi- 
ence in the wider Forum; they also began to use the platform at the front of the 
Temple of Castor and Pollux as an alternative place from which to speak and 
hold legislative comitia. The Temple of Castor was twice remodelled, with its 
speaking platform made more suitable for voting. Legislation was passed to 
narrow the voting gangways (pontes). The secret written ballot was introduced 
for assemblies of various sorts. I argue here that, cumulatively, these changes 
are best interpreted as having the effect (and perhaps the intention) of making 
it easier for larger numbers of Roman citizens to vote with greater integrity in 
the process. 

I also make a secondary argument in this chapter: a new attempt to understand 
the function and location of the voting gangways (pontes, literally ‘bridges’). This 
is deliberately tentative. Our evidence is poor and untrustworthy, and more than 
one interpretation is possible. 
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II The Voting Procedure 


Much about voting was formulaic, to the extent that some scholarship has seen 
it primarily as a consensus ritual? But if it is true that the Romans were greatly 
concerned with the observance of correct procedure, it is equally true that they 
held substantive concerns about how voting on laws should take place. Comitia 
could only be held at Rome itself; Camillus's speech in Livy is proof that there 
was a powerful feeling, not just religious in nature, against public political activ- 
ity happening anywhere other than at Rome (5.52.15—17; cf. 3.20.6-7, 7.16.7-8). 
Comitia could only be summoned by a magistrate or tribune with the right of 
treating with the People, and he had to operate from a templum. Laws had to be 
passed by all thirty-five tribes (at least in the tribal assembly which was almost 
invariably the venue for legislation), and the whole event had to take place on a 
single day — according to the augural law — which had to be dies comitialis and 
not a nundinae.ì Together these concerns amounted to unchangeable parameters 
which governed how laws could legitimately be made and how voting could legiti- 
mately take place. 

Most laws in the late Republic were passed in a tribal assembly summoned 
by a tribune of the plebs, so to keep this account simple I will only describe the 
process of those assemblies. In any event, the procedure when a consul or prae- 
tor presided was not much different.^ The vote took place in the Forum, with 
either the Rostra or the tribunal (speaking platform) at the front of the Temple 
of Castor serving as the base. Beginning at dawn, the tribune held a preliminary 
contio at which he read out the text of the law and (perhaps) spoke in its favour; 
any such speech need not be very long. Then he told the assembled crowd to dis- 
perse (discedite!), i.e. separate into their tribes and clear the space required for 
voting. The tribune then conducted an allotment (sortitio) to determine which 
tribe would vote first; tribes voted sequentially in legislative comitia, as opposed 
to elections where they voted simultaneously. The voters gathered in an undif- 
ferentiated mass to hear this preliminary speech but had to organise themselves 
into tribes for the vote itself. Together with their fellow-tribesmen, voters filed 
up over the steps or gangways (pontes) and received a small wax tablet from an 
attendant (custos) standing below the pons. This tablet was marked with V and A 
(uti rogas for ‘yes’ and antiquo for ‘no’). The voter scratched out whichever 
letter he did not want and dropped the tablet into a wicker basket (cista), from 
which the votes were taken away to be counted. The voter then left the pons 
on the other side. When each tribe's vote had been counted, the result was 
announced. Eighteen tribes were needed for a majority, but all thirty-five tribes 
needed to actually vote. 

The evidence for all this 1s remarkably thin. The best image we have, and an 
important one for all my arguments, is a denarius produced by the moneyer P. Nerva 
in c. 113 (RRC 292/1; Figure 4.1). In it we see a voter on the pons being handed 
his ballot by a custos from below: from that position, the custos cannot see how the 
voter marks his ballot. To the right, another voter deposits his ballot into the cista. 
Taylor interpreted this coin differently: for her, the custos was the man on the pons 
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Figure 4.1 Reverse of denarius of P. Nerva, c.110 B.C.E. 
Source: RRC 292/1, American Numismatic Society, ID 1944.100.598. 


handing the ballot down to the voter who was about to walk onto it. But I agree 
with most other scholars in thinking her wrong about this. Both figures above are 
togate while the figure below is smaller, and so visually less important — a point 
Crawford makes. The pons itself is also important, as this is the only image we 
have of one. On the coin, it is flat and level, about one metre off the ground — as it 
comes up to the custos" waist. It appears to be supported by latticework, although 
it Is not quite clear what the cross-hatched design is. At the end of the pons is the 
basket into which the figure on the right puts his ballot; this basket is raised on a 
stand so that the ballot is deposited at shoulder height. Finally, there is a double 
line behind the standing figures, at about waist height; this may be another struc- 
ture, but it is not clear enough for us to be certain. Mouritsen seems to me wrong 
to interpret the two voters on the coin as ‘a visual compression of two stages in a 
sequence', since a coin is much more likely to remove figures and simplify a picture 
than to add them and complicate it.? 

For now, we can draw a few implications from this simplified account. Above 
all, voting is a process that involves movement — it is entirely unlike standing in 
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the audience at a contio. In particular, voting requires the coordinated movement 
of crowds of people. Obviously, this requires a considerable amount of space. But 
it also temporarily creates meaningful spaces: the elevated pontes; the inaugurated 
templum from which the tribune presides (and, perhaps, on which the act of vot- 
ing takes place); the roped-off tribal pens.^ Finally, it involves alternating periods 
of waiting and action for the assembled citizens: the whole process takes several 
hours. It helps to imagine the scene in a crowded Forum: the citizens of one tribe 
filing onto the gangways to give their vote, while those of the next tribe wait for 
their turn, and the tribes which have already voted, their duty done for the moment, 
enjoy the Forum and wait for the result. 


III Changes to Procedure 


In the second half of the second century B.C.E., we see a series of changes to the 
procedure of voting on laws and to the physical environment in which voting took 
place. These were, in order: 


145: The location for voting changed from the Comitium to the broader Forum 
(although probably some assemblies were still held in the Comitium). 

130: The Lex Papiria changed the method by which citizens gave their votes, 
replacing an oral declaration with a written ballot. 

119: A Lex Maria made the voting gangways (pontes) narrower. 


Considering the evidence for each will allow us to make the meaning and context 
clearer. 

The first change was the move from the Comitium to the open space of the 
Forum for the purpose of voting. This is attested by two passages:’ 


By the way, Crassus was the first man to begin the practice of facing towards 
the Forum in treating with the people. 
Atque is primus instituit in forum versus agere cum populo (Cic., Amic. 96) 


Of the same family was that Gaius Licinius [Crassus] who, when he was 
tribune of the plebs, 365 years after the expulsion of the kings, was the first 
to lead the people, for the voting of laws, from the Comitium into the seven 
iugera of the Forum. 

Eiusdem gentis C. Licinius, tr. pl. cum esset, post reges exactos annis ccclxv 
primus populum ad leges accipiendas in septem iugera forensia e comitio eduxit. 

(Varro RR 1.2.9) 


At first glance, this looks very similar to an act which Plutarch ascribes to Gaius 
Gracchus in his first tribunate in 123: Gracchus turned on the Rostra so that, instead 
of facing the Curia as he addressed the People, he faced out into the wider Forum 
(Plut. CGracch. 5.3). Indeed, many scholars see the two events as a doublet, but 
that is unlikely*. Plutarch places Gracchus's act in the context of his enormous 
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popularity and his early demagogic legislation; it is also connected to the Rostra 
rather than the Forum itself. Moreover, Plutarch is talking about contiones, whereas 
both Cicero and Varro explicitly use the legal language of comitia when discuss- 
ing the act of Crassus.? Finally, there is no obvious point of connection between 
Gracchus and Crassus which might explain Plutarch's confusion: the two men were 
neither contemporaries nor closely related. It is better to regard these as two sepa- 
rate incidents: Crassus moved voting from the Comitium into the Forum, while 
Gaius Gracchus turned on the Rostra for his contiones. However, we need not 
follow Plutarch in believing Gracchus was the first to do this.'° 

Most scholars (of those who accept the two incidents were separate) interpret 
Crassus's action in 145 as a response to the Comitium being too small, which 
is indeed the simplest and most logical interpretation." However, like Gracchus, 
Crassus is imagined to have turned on the Rostra so that he faced out into the 
Forum rather than towards the Curia. But this need not be the case. Cicero says 
nothing about the Comitium, saying only that Crassus faced the Forum. Varro says 
he moved the People from Comitium out into the Forum. Both of these are consist- 
ent with Crassus holding comitia from the tribunal, or speaking platform, of the 
Temple of Castor (as de Ruggiero believed). Moreover, both passages are strictly 
about comitia rather than contiones: Cicero's phrase is agere cum populo and 
Varro's is ad leges accipiendas, both terms which refer to voting on laws rather 
than anything to do with speech. Most recent scholarship on this question takes its 
lead from Lily Ross Taylor, who dismisses de Ruggiero's suggestion. However, 
her only reason for disagreeing with de Ruggiero was her understanding of the 
building phases of the Temple of Castor, based on Richter and Frank's work. 
She thought that it was only with the Metellan temple of c. 117 that lateral stairs 
were added to the tribunal, and so (in her mind) it became possible to vote at the 
Temple of Castor." However, the Danish excavations prove that the lateral stairs 
were already a feature of the second century rebuilding.? The grounds for Taylor's 
disagreement with de Ruggiero thus no longer exist. 

The Danish excavations of the Temple of Castor, published in the 1990s, reveal 
three republican phases: Temple I, built in the fifth century; a partial remodelling 
in the second century which the archaeologists call IA; and the temple com- 
pletely rebuilt by Metellus Dalmaticus in c. 117 (‘the Metellan temple’).'* The 
IA phase is of most interest here, as the modern excavation ‘has revealed much 
that is new and resulted in a radically different interpretation and reconstruction 
of this temple phase'.? Nielsen and Poulsen do not date it any more firmly than 
‘second century’ but speculate upon a connection to a Forum fire in 210 and 
Aemilius Paullus's censorship in 164. They base this date primarily on the use 
of concrete, which they think was first used in the Temple of Magna Mater in 
the 190s. 

However, this is now in doubt. Mogetta's more recent work argues that the first 
datable use of concrete is in the Porticus of Caecilius Metellus, built soon after 
146.!5 This is, coincidentally, around the time C. Crassus moved voting out of the 
Comitium. It is also, coincidentally, around the time the censor Scipio Aemilianus 
gave a speech pro aede Castoris, which very likely means from the tribunal of 
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the new temple." This collection of coincidences makes it plausible that the IA 
phase was built about 146, and so that it was the existence of an alternate speaking 
platform in the Forum that led C. Crassus to move voting comitia — or, indeed the 
opposite, that it was Crassus’s action which led to the rebuilding of the Temple of 
Castor in this form.'? If this is the case, we can entirely forget the idea that Crassus 
made any change at all to how voting in the Comitium took place. His change — or, 
at least, a change of about this time — was to move the seat of that voting from the 
Rostra to the Temple of Castor. 

The next change was the written ballot for voting on laws, introduced by a 
Lex Papiria in 130. Before this time, the voter spoke his vote to an official called 
a rogator who kept a tally. The written ballot was nearly as simple: a voter had 
merely to erase one of two letters on a wax tablet. It thus required next to no literacy 
to exercise. However, it did require some logistical apparatus: baskets to collect 
the votes, people to count and tally them, and above all an adequate supply of 
wax tablets. This was a change from the oral system and may also have required 
more space, perhaps a separate area for counting. The written ballot is not likely 
to have slowed the voting process: the count may even have become faster (in that 
counting could now be done separately and more efficiently). I concentrate on these 
concrete aspects deliberately, as scholarship has before now aimed more at the 
political implications than the practicalities.'? 

The Lex Papiria in 130, which covered legislative assemblies, was the third 
ballot law to be introduced. A Lex Gabinia was passed for voting in elections in 
139 and a Lex Cassia for popular trials in 137, and these laws are often analysed 
as a group. Feig Vishnia astutely notes the likely effects of the Lex Gabinia on 
elections: it speeded up the voting process (if, as likely, voters filled out their bal- 
lots while waiting in line) and improved the accuracy and reliability of the count.?? 
With the whole process watched over by custodes acting as agents for the can- 
didates, any sharp practice could easily be identified (e.g. Plut. Cato min. 46.2). 
The candidates, then, were the main beneficiaries. But Lundgreen is sceptical of 
our ability to know why the ballot laws were introduced. He believes we can only 
reconstruct the technical details and trace consequences from there.?! This seems 
right: apart from the methodological considerations (for which Lundgreen appeals 
to Koselleck), the written ballot was a practice apparently without precedent in 
Roman experience, and so we should expect even more unintended consequences 
than usual. Beyond this, we should not assume that the three laws were introduced 
for the same reasons: they covered different spheres of popular activity, while the 
experience of earlier laws informed the later ones.? For instance, the benefits to 
candidates which Feig Vishnia identifies in the Lex Gabinia had no meaning in 
legislative assemblies: there were no obviously interested third parties (beyond 
the populus Romanus itself) watching for any misdeeds. Moreover, the risk of 
significant mistakes in registering the simple difference between Yes and No 
(compared to distinguishing between possibly dozens of candidates in elections) 
seems remote, to say the least. 

But here we encounter the place which the written ballot enjoyed in /ibertas- 
ideology in the first century.? That it had such a place, that the secret written ballot 
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was regarded as a bastion of popular freedom, seems clear from the numismatic 
evidence and from Cicero's discussion at De legibus 3.34—37 (cf. Asc. 78C).^ 
This political value probably emerged quickly. That is, while the Lex Gabinia in 
139 may have been passed for other reasons, the secrecy of the written ballot, 
and its importance in libertas populi, was soon regarded as a good in itself. So 
although this law may not have been passed in order to extend the libertas of 
the Roman People, it had that effect and was seen to have that effect; it thus 
connects to a general tendency in laws of this period.” This adequately explains 
the extension of the written ballot to voting on laws in 130. But there was also 
a specific need for secrecy in the legislative ballot at that time. The Lex Papiria 
was passed in the immediate aftermath of Tiberius Gracchus's death and, perhaps 
more importantly, the mass execution of his followers. In this context, protect- 
ing the People in the exercise of their vote was not an abstraction, but a matter 
of life and death. 

The third change was the law passed in 119 by C. Marius as tribune which 
narrowed the voting gangways or pontes. We know it from Cicero's discussion of 
his own proposed ballot law in De legibus and from a reference in Plutarch.?° 


This is the wording of my ballot law: ‘let them be known to the optimates, 
free to the plebs'. This law has the function of voiding all those laws which 
were passed later, which conceal the ballot in every way — that no one should 
look at it, ask for it, or question the voters. The law of Marius made the 
voting passages narrow. Most such laws are against bribery, and I have no 
objection to that. 

Sic enim a me recitata lex est de suffragiis: 'optimatibus nota, plebi libera 
sunto '. Quae lex hanc sententiam continet, ut omnes leges tollat, quae postea 
latae sunt, quae tegunt omni ratione suffragium, 'ne quis inspiciat tabel- 
lam’, ‘ne roget’, ‘ne appellet’; pontes etiam lex Maria fecit angustos. Quae 
si opposita sunt ambitiosis, ut sunt fere, non reprehendo (Cic., Leg. 3.38—39). 


While serving as tribune he [Marius] introduced a law concerning the 
mode of voting, which, as it was thought, would lessen the power of the 
nobles in judicial cases. 

£v dè TH ONLApYia VOLOV tivà nepi yngogopiac ypápovtos ADTOD ðokoðvta 
TOV SvVATOV dparpeiodar THY zepi tàs kpioer ioyúv. 

(Plut., Mar. 4.2) 


This, too, has been variously interpreted. Both ancient sources connect the law 
with removing outside influence or surveillance on voters. Feig Vishnia asserts that 
the law dealt with trials only, and bases this primarily on Plutarch.” While this is 
possible, especially on the model of the earlier ballot laws which dealt with different 
types of assembly, it seems unlikely. The context in Cicero is clearly much wider than 
judicial assemblies which were, in any case, long obsolete by the time De legibus 
was written. Moreover, the pontes were part of the physical infrastructure for assem- 
blies, and both judicial and legislative assemblies were held in the same places, with 
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the same tribal organisations, and using very similar voting procedures. It makes no 
sense why the pontes would be narrow for one and wide for another. 

However, judicial assemblies may well have been the immediate catalyst for 
the law. Marius was tribune the year after L. Opimius (cos. 121) was acquitted in 
a iudicium populi in which he was defended by the consul C. Papirius Carbo — the 
same Carbo who had passed the Lex Papiria a decade earlier. I am not the first to 
suggest that Marius's law was a response to the failure to convict Opimius.” But 
it seems of particular interest that the defending advocate in that case was the sit- 
ting consul, a man with coercitio at his disposal to use against citizens whose votes 
displeased him. Moreover, this trial took place in a highly charged political atmos- 
phere and in the immediate aftermath of the extra-judicial murder of many of Gaius 
Gracchus's followers. Carbo may have used his consular power to intimidate the 
voters but, even if he did not, the possibility may have been in the air. 

Marshall and Mouritsen have suggested that before 119 the custodes stood on 
the pontes themselves and from there distributed the ballots to voters.” There is no 
positive evidence for this: it is an inference from Marius narrowing the pontes and 
from Cicero's emphasis on this measure liberating voters from surveillance. But if 
thatis the case (as seems likely), then it is a fascinating example ofa later law being 
used to solve the (presumably) unforeseen consequences of an earlier law. After 
all, intimidation by custodes or others could only matter in the context of a written 
ballot; beforehand, voters had publicly declared their vote for all to hear. Indeed, 
Cicero says here that there were multiple laws dealing with the technicalities of 
voting and that most such laws were directed against ambitus. This makes sense 
in that a secret ballot makes it uncertain whether a bribed voter carries out his end 
of the bargain, and those doing the bribing would exert themselves to ensure they 
got their money's worth. On this reading, Marius's reform (and these other laws) 
closed a loophole that had only opened a decade earlier. This fits both with what 
Lundgreen calls the casuistry of Roman legislation and with Morrell's arguments 
about programmes of reform in republican Rome.” It also matches a pattern we see 
in post-Sullan politics, where changes to ambitus laws to combat one abuse merely 
opened up new possibilities which required further laws to combat them in turn. 

Finally, we could see a connection with the near-contemporary remodel- 
ling of the Temple of Castor (as discussed earlier). Mouritsen has suggested that 
the platform at the front of the Metellan temple (of c. 117) had space for four 
pontes abreast.?! On this reading, narrower pontes would have the additional effect 
of allowing more pontes to fit into the same space on the templum, which in turn 
would allow more voters to vote more quickly. More generally, Marius's law is a 
good example of quite detailed legislation governing the process of voting, down 
to the level of the width of physical equipment, and Cicero tells us it was not the 
only such law. 


IV How Many Voters? 


As noted, Mouritsen suggested that the tribunal of the Temple of Castor could 
accommodate four pontes abreast after Marius's law. This is an extension of 
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Taylor's observation that, as pontes always appears in the plural when talking about 
legislative comitia, voters voted on two parallel pontes.” Generally, the principle 
of multiple parallel pontes would be familiar from electoral voting in the Campus 
Martius where the thirty-five tribes voted simultaneously across thirty-five pontes. 
Mouritsen's seems to me the better argument here (although later in this chapter 
I offer an alternate location for the pontes), so let us use his figures as a starting point, 
to see if we can work out how many citizens were, in practice, able to vote. Mouritsen 
follows up his argument with a guess about speed: *it would seem that hardly more 
than four voters could have passed through a pons each minute. There was probably 
only one voter at a time on the pons’.*? But there is no reason to think so. It is much 
more likely that ballots were handed out to voters as quickly as the custos could do 
so. On general grounds Staveley's estimate is preferable: He suggests fifteen voters 
per pons per minute.* Still, let us be conservative and use ten voters per minute, 
with a three-minute break between one tribe and the next. On those figures, and four 
pontes abreast, 10,000 citizens could vote on a law in about six hours and 20,000 in 
about ten hours. That seems eminently possible if we assume the first ballot was cast 
an hour after dawn — to allow for the preliminary contio and the division into tribal 
groups. The process would be even faster if the first eighteen tribes all voted in favour 
and the remainder sent forward a handful of voters to finish the process quickly. 

What were citizens doing while this long voting process was taking place? Ovid 
(Fasti 1.53) refers to the day ‘when it’s lawful to pen the People in their enclo- 
sures’ (populum ius est includere saeptis), but Fraccaro makes a good argument on 
practical grounds that tribal groups did not spend the whole time waiting behind 
their ropes.? He thinks an enclosure was created for the next tribe to vote, but that 
reasons of space prohibited making thirty-five separate tribal enclosures within 
the Forum. Indeed, had this been necessary, it was easier to use the Ovile in the 
Campus Martius which was already set up for the purpose. With this in mind, we 
return to Russell's picture of the Forum as a crossroads, a continually bustling hub 
of the city's day-to-day life? Rather than spending their time waiting patiently 
behind a fence, we should imagine those citizens waiting to vote (or those who 
have already voted and who are waiting for the result) as enjoying the amenities of 
central Rome, just like Macrobius's dice players (3.16.15). There is also the other 
side of the coin: that many of those simply passing through the Forum were them- 
selves Roman citizens and perfectly entitled to join their tribe and vote. 

One of Mouritsen's overall arguments is that we should not expect high citi- 
zen participation anyway, since ordinary Romans were largely uninterested in poli- 
tics and practically debarred from it by the lack of remuneration." The result was 
‘a political process in which only a very small section of the population ever 
took part’.** To a great extent, Mouritsen rests the legislative side of this claim on 
Cicero's reference to comitia in which 'scarcely five in each tribe, and those not 
from their own tribe, are found to vote’ (Sest. 109). This is supported by the par- 
allel reference on the Tabula Hebana (Il. 32-33), and Mouritsen treats this as an 
accurate description of some (perhaps many) comitia.” But Cicero is not a strong 
support here: we are in the middle of one of the most partisan passages of one of his 
most partisan speeches. Cicero is attacking the legitimacy of every law Clodius ever 
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passed as tribune and every contio he held, in contrast to the True People, the verus 
populus, who were bitterly opposed to the tribune (108). Robert Kaster is right to 
comment that ‘the tendentious character of these remarks seems too often to have 
been ignored’ and ‘they are still taken at face value, imprudently’ by Mouritsen.?° 
If we accept Cicero’s claim here as literal and truthful, presumably we must also 
accept as literal and truthful his claim that everyone at Clodius’s contiones and 
comitia had been hired (106), or that the crowd for the passage of the Lex Gabinia in 
67 filled the entire Forum and every available spot on a temple (Manil. 44). Simply, 
this passage of the Pro Sestio is no evidence at all for the attendance at comitia. 


V The Function of the Pontes 


So far. we have looked at changes to voting procedure and their effects. Now I will 
make a detailed argument about the function and location of the pontes; it is not 
obvious why the Romans used pontes at all, and they are central to any attempt to 
understand how voters moved. But we should note that the arguments I present 
here do not (much) affect the other arguments made in this chapter about what 
meaning we should attach to the changes to voting procedure in the second century. 
Rather, they aim to clarify what those changes might actually have been. 

The most intriguing part of Roman procedure is the use of voting gangways, or 
pontes. They were temporary structures and so have left no archaeological trace, 
while our only visual evidence is Nerva’s coin. This has left scholars to speculate. 
For instance, Taylor’s reconstruction of the voting process after 145 was that the 
pontes were temporary wooden structures attached to the front of the Rostra (i.e. 
on the Forum side). Voters assembled in the Forum and were handed their ballots, 
walked up onto one of two pontes and deposited their votes into a basket (cista) 
which was on the pons: this is the part of the process represented on Nerva’s coin. 
They then walked onto the Rostra (at a higher level than the pontes, so this must 
have required more steps) and down the other side into the Comitium (although 
we have already seen why movement from Forum into Comitium was unlikely). 
For voting at the Temple of Castor, the two pontes approached the temple from 
the front, with voters either walking up onto the tribunal and then leaving via the 
lateral stairs (in a similar process to the Rostra), or (if the pontes were lower) exit- 
ing directly onto those lateral stairs without climbing onto the tribunal.*' That said, 
her reconstruction is not particularly clear and seems unnecessarily complex. The 
second option was also impossible during the IA phase, as there was a thin wall 
shielding the lateral steps from the front, meaning the pontes could not lead onto 
them from that direction. Mouritsen provides a much more satisfactory version, 
at least for the Temple of Castor: that voters came up one lateral stair, voted on 
pontes along the long east-west axis of the platform, and then left via the other 
lateral stair (see Figure 4.3).? He suggests that the platform of the Metellan 
temple was deep enough to fit four pontes abreast. The movement of voters is quite 
straightforward in Mouritsen’s version. 

However, there are difficulties with both these reconstructions. To my mind, 
given that we have so little evidence, any explanation for the pontes should start 
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Figure 4.2 E. Gjerstad's reconstruction of the late-Republican Rostra (‘Suggesto J’). 
Source: From Gjerstad 1941: 125. 


with their function; the problem (as we shall see) is that any functional explanation 
that makes sense is difficult to reconcile with the evidence of Nerva's coin. That 
function seems clearly to be crowd control. Remember, for the Romans voting was 
fundamentally a process of movement, and that aspect (at least) was not altered by 
the changes to procedure we have discussed. Whether declaring their votes orally 
to a rogator, or depositing their written ballots into a cista, voters had to be organ- 
ised to quickly pass a point in single file, and those waiting to vote had to be clearly 
separated from those who had already voted. So far, the benefits of some type of 
gangway are obvious. But there is more. Concentrating for the moment on the 
Rostra as the original location for voting, the voters of a single tribe assembled in 
the Comitium, filed up the steps onto the Rostra, and then moved off it on the other 
side and into the Forum. How this happened in practice — what the pontes looked 
like and what they did — depends on the archaeology of the Comitium and the Ros- 
tra. This is all highly uncertain (although the excavations currently underway in 
the Comitium will hopefully shed more light). The best representation we currently 
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Fig. 61 — Reconstruction of the rebuilding (Temple I A). 
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Fig. 101 - Reconstruction of the Metellan Temple. For a peripteral solution, see Fig. 100. 
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Figure 4.3 Plans of the Temple of Castor and Pollux: Temple Phase 1A and the Metellan 
Source: From Nielsen, Poulsen and Bilde 1992: 83 and 109. Reprinted with the permission of the author. 
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have of the Rostra is Gjerstad’s (Figure 4.2), largely accepted by Coarelli and 
Chillet.? The essential features for our purpose are that the Rostra was somewhat 
curved and had steps on the Comitium side but a sheer drop on the Forum side, 
where the ships’ prows were (and probably at each end as well). Therefore, steps 
were needed to move voters down into the Forum. However, while a gangway was 
clearly useful for crowd control, there was no practical need for that gangway to 
be raised, for it to be (giving it the Roman nickname) a pons rather than an ovile or 
saepta. If voters are moving from the Comitium onto the Rostra, there are already 
steps there to use. Yet Nerva’s coin clearly depicts a raised pons. 

Needless to say, this reconstruction is quite speculative: the details may well be 
wrong. In particular, we need to be wary about treating this coin as a realistic depic- 
tion of what voting looked like: coins are a difficult artistic medium to decipher. 
But what matters is understanding how pontes functioned in the process of voting. 


VI The Location of the Pontes 


So far, I have accepted Taylor's assumption that the act of voting (that is, deposit- 
ing the ballot) took place on the raised templum itself, that is the Rostra or the tribu- 
nal of the Temple of Castor. However, there is another explanation which is equally 
plausible: that the presiding officer watched over proceedings from that location, 
and probably the counting of the votes took place there too, but the pontes and the 
voters were in front of him on the Forum (or Comitium) floor. This is Cerutti's 
reconstruction, with which I agree in broad outline.^ His argument is based on the 
height of the tribunal: too high to accommodate the voting process as it is shown 
on coins. ‘Therefore, if voting took place at the temple it must have taken place not 
on the tribunal, but in front of it’. He also appeals to the statement on the Tabula 
Hebana (1. 18) that voting baskets should be placed ante tribunal. The voting scene 
described in the Tabula Hebana is also one where the voting process is overlooked 
by magistrates. Finally, in all the evidence we have looked at, voters are never 
described as being on the tribunal itself. References to voting are always ‘in the 
Forum’ or ‘in the Comitium’, never ‘on the Rostra’, although I want to emphasise 
that the evidence overall is not conclusive one way or the other. 

There is also Cicero's account at Att. 1.14.5, which only really makes sense if 
the pontes are separate from the speaking platform:*° 


When the day came for the bill to be put to the Assembly under the terms 
of the senatorial decree, there was a flocking together of our goateed young 
bloods, the whole Catilinarian gang with little Miss Curio at their head, to 
plead for its rejection. Consul Piso, the proposer of the bill, spoke against it. 
Clodius’ roughs had taken possession of the gangways. The voting papers 
were distributed without any ‘ayes.’ Suddenly up springs Cato to the plat- 
form and gives Consul Piso a spectacular dressing down, if one can apply 
such a term to a most impressive, powerful, in fact wholesome speech. 

Nam cum dies venisset rogationi ex senatus consulto ferendae, concur- 
sabant barbatuli iuvenes, totus ille grex Catilinae duce filiola Curionis, et 
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populum ut antiquaret rogabant. Piso autem consul, lator rogationis, idem 
erat dissuasor. operae Clodianae pontis occuparant, tabellae ministrabantur 
ita ut nulla daretur ‘uti rogas’. hic tibi rostra Cato advolat, commulcium 
Pisoni consuli mirificum facit, si id est commulcium, vox plena gravitatis, 
plena auctoritatis, plena denique salutis. 


Note that the pontes have already been set up and voting has already begun: Clo- 
dius’ operae are already distributing ballots. Yet it appears that Piso is still occu- 
pying the tribunal; certainly there is room for Cato to jump up there and deliver 
a speech. It also seems likely that rostra here is generic for ‘speaking platform’ 
and so does not necessarily refer to the Rostra in the Comitium, but could be (and 
probably is) the tribunal of the Temple of Castor. Mouritsen's reconstruction, with 
up to four pontes abreast along the platform, does not leave room for this. And 
unlike other instances (e.g. Livy 25.3), on this occasion voting had already begun 
when the disturbance took place. Still, we cannot be too certain. Cicero may have 
some details wrong, or he may be talking about the original Rostra, rather than 
Castor's tribunal. 

Vaahtera's objection to my and Cerutti's reconstruction is that the vote needed to 
take place inside a templum.” However, that is not certain. Vaahtera rightly points 
to the presiding magistrate's need to act from a templum, but his assertion that the 
People's answer also needed to be made in an inaugurated space is just that, an 
assertion.^ It need not be true. As Berthelet argues, what mattered from an augural 
point of view was that the presiding magistrates operated auspicato, 1.e. having 
taken preliminary auspices.” It was only he who had to act from a templum, not 
the People as well. 

If voting did in fact take place in front of the Temple of Castor, rather than on the 
temple's tribunal, we may be able to reconcile the function of the pontes with their 
representation on Nerva's coin. The excavations on the Temple of Castor reveal 
that the floor of the Forum sloped down from east to west in the vicinity of the 
Temple, but the steepness of the slope was modified by paving work in the Forum. 
When the first temple was rebuilt in the second century (Temple IA), the slope from 
east to west was about 70cm across the width of the temple. But during the time 
of the Metellan temple this slope was 1.70m (although it is unclear to what extent 
this was affected by the repaving of the Forum in, probably, the 70s).?? Traces have 
been found of steps at the front of the temple in the northwest corner, which filled 
the extra drop from the bottom of the tribunal to the Forum floor (see Figure 4.3). 
So, if the pontes were arranged in front of the tribunal, they would need to allow 
for this slope (although these frontal stairs would seem to prevent the pontes being 
attached directly to the front of the tribunal. That is, they would need to be placed 
a couple of metres out into the Forum). This allows us to envision how voting 
would take place: multiple parallel pontes on the sloping Forum floor in front of the 
Temple of Castor. The voters approach from the west, climb a ramp or a few steps 
onto the level gangway (which we see on Nerva's coin), proceed along it to deposit 
their ballot in the cista, and then exit the pons onto the Forum floor, which by now 
has risen to the same level. 
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While this reconstruction 1s coherent and makes good use of the evidence, it 1s 
not the only possible explanation. Our evidence, after all, is shaky: Nerva's coin 
is not likely to be a photographic image of what voting looked like, while it would 
not surprise us to learn Cicero had gotten his details wrong. To be told that we are 
unsure how voting happened is not a satisfying answer, but the evidence does not 
allow more. If anything, this chapter muddies the waters still further. But we are 
left with a relatively small boundary of the possible: whether on the tribunal of the 
Temple of Castor or in front of it, whether on the Rostra or within the Comitium, 
voters moved across pontes to deliver their vote. These pontes facilitated the quick 
movement of large crowds through the same space in order to vote, and so allowed 
large numbers of citizens to take part in the act of lawmaking. 


VII Implications 


Within a generation, much in legislative comitia changed. Physically, comitia 
moved from the Comitium into the Forum; the Temple of Castor was twice rebuilt 
and became a legislative site; the secret written ballot was introduced; the vot- 
ing pontes were narrowed. And this was accompanied by changes in contiones 
(C. Gracchus turning on the Rostra, the use ofthe Temple of Castor again) and pos- 
sibly also by changes in electoral procedure (although those fall outside the scope 
of this chapter). Even if we agree with Lundgreen (as I do) that Roman lawmaking 
was marked by a focus on particular changes rather than long-term programmes, 
this collection of discrete measures adds up to something substantial. Moreover, 
even individual changes to correct abuses need to have an idea in mind of what a 
better process should achieve — there needs to be some sort of guiding principle. 
Here, there was not a single act of reform, but a process over decades — we might 
be brave enough to call it a programme.*' And to me the best way to interpret these 
changes is that they were trying to do two things: first, to allow larger numbers of 
citizens to vote and second, to ensure the integrity of each citizen's vote. At the 
very least, this speaks to a continuing concern with the mechanisms and infra- 
structure for making law, and with the effective rights of ordinary Roman citizens. 
And all within those parameters of comitia which were not subject to change: that 
voting had to take place at Rome, as a single event, presided over by a magistrate 
in a templum, and so on. 

None of this happened in a vacuum, of course. These changes in legislative 
procedures were made at the same time as the tribunates and deaths of the Gracchi 
and the ideological polarisation which flowed out of them. The two decades after 
Marius's law were marked by a much more ideologically charged use of the comi- 
tia, as a vehicle for trials of individual ex-magistrates, and for legislation which 
tried to take over areas of public life previously under senatorial control. It is 
tempting to connect the comitia-based politics of the 100s to the change in leg- 
islative procedure I have described, but that temptation should be resisted. The 
two phenomena may be linked, but they need not be. It is interesting that we hear 
relatively little of any contemporary controversy over the ballot laws (as opposed 
to Cicero's retrospective condemnation of them), but we cannot do much with that 
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information; given the desert of contemporary sources for the second century, it 
forms an argument from silence even weaker than such arguments typically are. 
The more interesting path forward is in comparing these changes with Morrell’s 
other (tentatively identified) programmes of reform, to see if common features can 
be identified.? We should also ask which other mechanisms of public life were 
subject to change in this period. We see changes in court procedures, certainly, but 
not much in senatorial decision making or for magistrates. 

There is also the question of public (or sacral) law, of what it meant for voting 
to take place in a templum. Following Berthelet, I have raised the possibility here 
that it was only the magistrate who needed to act from a templum, but that voters 
did not. That is, since a vote was formally the act of a magistrate asking a question, 
and the populus (or plebs) answering, then the question needed to be asked from a 
templum, and the answer heard from there, but the answer did not have to be given 
from there. If the idea is correct that early voting was by acclamation, then this was 
likely always true.’ But I am reluctant to give a definite answer on this question. 

Then there is the emotional content of the voting process, and the performance 
of Roman citizenship. Since the 1990s scholarship has focused on the multiple 
ways in which Roman citizens performed their membership of the community 
within the Forum space. For instance, there is their role as the passive audience of 
a contio, and here scholars have emphasised the hierarchical relationship between 
speaker and audience. Then there are the games, and triumphs, and elite funerals — 
and note here the powerful work of Favro and Johanson in trying to reconstruct the 
spatial experience of a spectator at an aristocratic funeral, what that person could 
see from different vantage points." Our understanding of the experience of spec- 
tatorship in the Forum is enriched further by the reconstructions of how the piazza 
looked at different periods through the Digitales Forum Romanum project and 
through associated work on what spectators at contiones might be able to hear.” 
But in all these citizens were primarily spectators, notwithstanding Hólkeskamp's 
evocative claim (echoing Shakespeare, allegedly) that they were ‘actors and spec- 
tators, too’. Rather, it was only in voting that citizens became real ‘actors’. And 
this is perhaps shown physically through another point which Hélkeskamp has 
emphasised (in connection with the city’s monuments), that Roman visual culture 
‘gave high place to the highly placed'.? In contiones, the hierarchical distance 
between magistrate and citizen was made concrete by the magistrate's physical 
elevation, on a speaking platform which towered 2 or 3 metres above the crowd 
below.” But, if Mouritsen's reconstruction of the voting process is correct, then in 
the act of voting Roman citizens occupied those same elevated places: they stood 
in the superior locus. For a moment as individuals, and for hours as a collective, 
the populus Romanus saw the Forum as the magistrate saw it. One does not need 
much imagination to understand how this must have been highly meaningful to the 
ordinary citizen. A citizen felt himself to be a citizen by voting. And in doing so he 
was exercising that citizenship in its most powerful form, by making authoritative 
decisions on the affairs of his community. 

Finally, there is Russell's argument about the takeover of the Forum by ‘the 
political". She says surprisingly little in her book about voting, but we need to put 
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that activity back at the heart of this process of change in the Forum. While voting, 
Roman citizens occupied the Forum space in their capacity as citizens; that is, not 
primarily as people who just happened to be in Rome. The wearing of the toga for 
political action rendered this immediately visible. Domination of the space by the 
populus Romanus did what domination of space always does: it crowded out other 
uses of that space. The archaeological record shows how Russell’s sanitised politi- 
cal space was created architecturally, but proper consideration of the changes to 
legislative practice show how this was also achieved behaviourally. After all, the 
coordinated movement of crowds of people is a memorable and impressive sight. 
It was this mass movement which went a long way to bringing ‘the political’ out of 
the axis of Curia-Comitium-Rostra and into the wider spaces of the Forum itself. 


Notes 


Russell 2016: 45. 

Flaig 1995: 77-127. 

Vaahtera 1993: 97. 

My summary draws substantially on standard works on Roman legislative assemblies: 

Taylor 1966: xix, 175; Staveley 1972: 271; Nicolet 1980: 435. 

5 Mouritsen 2001: 22. He also says (p. 21) that the coin represents voting in an election, 
which seems unlikely in view of the size of the ballots. 

6 For the appropriateness of ‘pens’, see Ov., Fasti 1.54: est quoque, quo populum ius 
est includere saeptis. 

7 Loeb translations, slightly modified. 

8 Morstein-Marx 2004: 45-47; Russell 2016: 66. 

9 A point made by Mouritsen 2001: 24. It is perhaps relevant that, strikingly, Plutarch 
refers to ‘the people’ here as ton pollon rather than tou demou, which downplays 
their constitutional role and emphasises the size of the crowd; I owe this observation to 
Christoph Lundgreen. 

10 Taylor 1966: 22-23. 

11 So Staveley 1972: 152; Nicolet 1980: 247; Coarelli 1985: 26; Humm 2019: $49. 
However, see Mouritsen 2001: 20 who argues that ‘the initial incentive behind the trans- 
fer had been ideological rather than practical’, wrongly in my view. 

12 Taylor 1966: 41. 

13 Nielsen et al. 1992: 84-86. 

14 Nielsen et al. 1992. 

15 Nielsen et al. 1992: 87. 

16 Mogetta 2021: 66-68, 86, 88; Davies 2017: 84. 

17 Festus 402L; Val. Max. 4.1.10; Cic., Cluent. 134. The speech attested by Festus gives 
the location; that attested by Cicero and Valerius Maximus gives the occasion as the 
transvectio equitum which Scipio presided over as censor. The identity of the two 
speeches is argued most recently by Gartrell 2021: 55. 

18 So Davies 2017: 102-104, who suggests that it was Crassus's act which led to the 
rebuilding of the temple. In view of the uncertainty around dating, I am reluctant to 
commit to which direction the line of causality went. 

19 E.g. Yakobson 1995: 426-442; Marshall 1997: 54-73. Lundgreen 2009 is a notable 
exception. 

20 Feig Vishnia 2008: 337 and n. 23. 

2] Lundgreen 2009: 38-39. 

22 So Lundgreen 2009: 38: ‘Die sukzessive Verabschiedung muss allerdings auch nicht 

zwangslaufig überraschen, bleibt die rómische Gesetzgebung doch immer kasuistisch, 

auf den speziellen Anlass zugeschnitten’. 
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Arena 2012: 56-60. 

See Marshall 1997 on the numismatic evidence. 

Lundgreen 2009: 47—51 argues that Marius’s law in 119 (on which see more later 
in this chapter) shows that secrecy in the ballot was a mirage. This is to miss both the 
ideological effect and that one’s vote could be kept secret if desired. 

The Cicero translation is Zetzel’s; the Plutarch translation is the Loeb. 

Feig Vishnia 2008: 338-340. 

Marshall 1997: 61. 

Marshall 1997: 60—61; Mouritsen 2001: 22 n. 14. 

Lundgreen 2009: 38; Morrell forthcoming. 

Mouritsen 2001: 21—22. 

Taylor 1966: 41. 

Mouritsen 2001: 22. 

Staveley 1972: 186. 

Fraccaro 1957: 253-254. 

Russell 2016: 48. 

Mouritsen 2001: 36-37. 

Mouritsen 2001: 32. 

Mouritsen 2001: 23—24. 

Kaster 2006: 334. 

Taylor 1966: 41—45. 

Mouritsen 2001: 21—22. 

Coarelli 1985: 370; Chillet 2019. 

Cerutti 1998. Cerutti is primarily concerned to explain the stairs at the Temple of 
Castor which Clodius destroyed in 58; ironically, given how much in his article I agree 
with, I think he is wrong about that central point. The ‘stairs’ to which Cicero refers 
are much more likely to be those from the tribunal up to the pronaos, which according 
to the recent excavations continued between the columns. The bases of those columns 
stood around 1.5 metres higher than the stairs around them, which both created narrow 
passageways between the column bases and presented an appearance not unlike the 
ships’ prows which decorated the original Rostra. It was easy to block access to the 
temple at this point. 

Cerutti 1998: 299, 

Loeb translation. 

Vaahtera 1993: 111, 115-116. Note that this is a separate question from whether only the 
Rostra or the Comitium as a whole was a templum, on which see Coarelli 1985: 17. 
Vaahtera 1993: 111: ‘Even if the phrase cum populo agere is to be seen as a transac- 
tion of the magistrates, it nevertheless seems to include some sense of reciprocity; in 
other words it could refer both to the question placed before the people by the presiding 
officer, and the answer (i.e. the vote) of the people to this question. In this case the voting 
must also have taken place in a templum’ . He struggles to reconcile this with the clearly 
non-templum status of the other places of assembly: 115-116. 

Berthelet 2015: 237—240. 

Nielsen et al. 1992: 84, 112. 

See Morrell (forthcoming) on the possibility of reform programmes in republican Rome. 
Morrell (forthcoming). 

Acclamation: Staveley 1972: 157. 

On performing citizenship (in a Greek context) see Duplouy 2018. 

Morstein-Marx 2004: xiv, 313. 

Favro and Johanson 2010. 

Holter et al. 2019. 

Hólkeskamp 2010: 58. 

Hólkeskamp 2010: 65, quoting Kuttner 2004: 318. 

Morstein-Marx 2004: 51; cf. Flaig 2001: 14. 
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5 Where's Vestorius? Locating 
Rome's Aediles 


Timothy Smith 


I Introduction 


A harrowing story of murder and political unrest concludes the apparently 
apolitical discussion of good agricultural practice in the first book of Varro's 
De re rustica. Varro sets the conversation in the temple of Tellus on the Esquiline, 
to which the speaker and his friends had been invited by the temple's ‘sacristan’ 
(aedituus) to celebrate the festival of sowing known as the feriae Sementiuae.! 
The fictional aedituus, a certain L. Fundilius, had been ‘summoned by the aedile’ 
(accersitus ab aedile) from the temple to an unknown location. The temple 
fell under the unnamed aedile's procuratio (cuius procuratio huius templi est). 
Fundilius’ unsettling absence throughout the dialogue, however, informs us that the 
aedile exercised his procuratio from afar. Varro implies that the aedile summoned 
the aedituus to a certain known location. Association with or procuratio of a temple 
did not necessarily make this temple an aedile's base of operations. The dialogue 
ends abruptly: a tearful freedman bursts in to announce the murder of his patron 
Fundilius, which seems to be a case of mistaken identity." This chapter explores a 
question left tantalisingly open by Varro. Where would the ill-fated Fundilius have 
found the aedile: at his home, his tribunal in the forum, or at another temple? 
This chapter problematises the notion that Roman magistrates had defined *head- 
quarters'.? Some magistrates did have locations in the city that were closely associ- 
ated with their office. Tribunes, so the ideological tradition holds, were consistently 
available to the plebs within the Basilica Porcia, the door of which was always 
open so that they could offer auxilium. Physical accessibility is at the heart of the 
ideology of the tribunate.” Urban praetors, meanwhile, had a tribunal whence they 
would pass judgement on civil cases. Good recent scholarship has been devoted to 
both spaces.’ But much less is written about aedilician spaces. This chapter works 
towards filling this gap, a gap that is quite understandable given that ancient writers 
seldom bother to pinpoint aediles’ spaces of interaction and operation. No single 
space emerges clearly in the literary record. Given the lack of clear evidence, the 
question becomes less about where Roman aediles were based, which presupposes 
a static and regular presence in or around a single physical space, but about where 
Roman aediles tended to choose to appear publicly. This chapter considers their 
appearance in a broad sense: not just their physical presence apud populum, but the 
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markers they left of their year of office, collegial or singular, through the munera 
they provided to the people. There were spaces in the city where aediles could 
choose to imprint themselves and leave a lasting memory of their year in office, but 
no singular space out of which they might operate. We see this most starkly in their 
embellishment of the city with the proceeds of fines. What this trend reveals is an 
attempt to affirm their *presentness' in the city and to provide a visual reminder of 
their gift to the community even when not physically present. 

First, a caveat. A difficulty emerges with the chronological and geographical 
spread of evidence for aedilician spaces. The evidence on which this chapter draws 
is dispersed across over 500 years of history and is not always limited to Rome 
itself. It therefore sets out to identify only general trends and understandings about 
where aediles appeared in a magisterial capacity. And I suggest that, from Plautus’ 
day (the early second century B.C.) to Petronius’ day (the mid-first century A.D.), 
there remained a consistent idea of where aediles interacted with the people, both 
at Rome and in Italian towns.? 


II Republican Aediles in Temples 


When searching for a base of operations, the temple of Ceres emerges as a strong 
contender. It is often identified as the plebeian aediles? ‘headquarters’ in (or, perhaps, 
from) the fifth century (onwards).'° The temple of Ceres did have a special place in 
the memory ofthe plebeian order and of plebeian officials. Livy's account of the so- 
called second secession is the key evidence in favour of plebeian aediles having a 
base at the temple of Ceres from at least the mid-fifth century B.C. Livy relates that 
the consuls of 449 B.C., amidst their concessions to the plebs, ordered ‘that senatus 
consulta, which were previously suppressed and falsified by the whim of the con- 
suls, should be deposited in the temple of Ceres into the control of the aediles’ (ut 
senatus consulta in aedem Cereris ad aediles plebis deferrentur, quae antea arbitrio 
consulum supprimebantur uitiabanturque).!! Although the temple's precise location 
is uncertain, ancient authors universally locate it in the vicinity of the Circus Maxi- 
mus near the Aventine.” Literary evidence attributes to this southern zone of the city 
(the uallis Murcia and below the north-eastern slopes of the Aventine) an important 
ideological role in the development of plebeian consciousness. It is possible, there- 
fore, that Fundilius’ last journey was undertaken between the temple of Tellus and 
that of Ceres, especially given the close link between these deities.” 

Livy, however, is singular in locating plebeian aediles at this temple in par- 
ticular. In fact, he does not even state that this was the only space of operation 
for aediles, in the fifth century B.C. or at his time of writing in the late first cen- 
tury B.C. Other writers consistently suggest that aedilis derived from the word for 
‘building/temple’ (aedes) because of their association with these spaces (plural). 
These authors saw nothing particularly important about the temple of Ceres regard- 
ing the plebeian aedileship's origins. Livy's account at face value tells us nothing 
about where aediles were based: the senatus consulta were allegedly deposited into 
the aedes Cereris ad (‘into the control/possession of’?) the aediles; conclusions 
rest on a maximal interpolation of Livy's ambiguous preposition.'? The ideological 
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traditions on the creation of the aedileship — which held that aediles were created, 
in part, for the protection of documents (senatus consulta or plebiscita; sources 
vary) — imply some sort of physical presence during the fifth century B.C. But there 
is no hint in Livy that this space acted as a single base of operations from this time. 

Still, the temple of Ceres certainly held an important ideological place in the 
memory of plebeian offices. Julius Caesar named a new branch of the aedileship 
after her.'^ In the early and middle republic, plebeian aediles are regularly attested 
using the proceeds of fines to embellish the temple of Ceres. The piecemeal record 
preserved by Livy seems to suggest a topographical trend from at least the early 
third century in which plebeian aediles would ‘place’ gold or silver items in the 
temple of Ceres." The distributive logic is ideological and circular: aediles deco- 
rated the diverse spaces in the city most closely associated with their magistracy. 
Both pairs of magistrates, by the third century at least, took responsibility for the 
organisation of /udi celebrated for Jupiter (the /udi plebeii and ludi Romani) and 
for Ceres (the /udi Ceriales). Their temples and the Circus Maximus were the two 
most important landmarks for the celebrations. In the two sets of games for Jupiter, 
the pompa circensis traced a route through from the temple of Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus on the Capitoline to the Circus Maximus.'® Livy informs us that, due to 
the influx of triumphs during the Samnite Wars, aediles were inspired to follow the 
example of conquering generals. From around the end of the fourth century, there 
arose a custom ‘of the forum being embellished by the aediles when the proces- 
sional carriages would be led through there' (fori ornandi aedilibus cum tensae 
ducerentur).'° Aediles perceived their ludi as an opportunity to advertise their care 
for the community. These ornatus represented a way of displaying themselves in 
an appropriate context. 

Aedilician benefactions tend to line or bookend this route. While, as Livy writes, 
ornatus might be placed in the forum, halfway along the processional route, to 
coincide with their /udi, lasting visual reminders of their service to the community 
could be placed in the temples at either end of the route. Curule aediles, for instance, 
tend to cluster their benefactions around the temple of Jupiter, whence departs 
the pompa circensis. The curule aedileship of the brothers Cn. and Q. Ogulnius 
in 296 B.C. is emblematic. From the fine money raised from usurers, they deco- 
rated the temple of Jupiter with bronze limina, silver bowls placed within the cella, 
and a representation of Jupiter in a quadriga to be placed prominently on the roof 
of the temple.” The imagery of their aedileship is here conflated into a single 
scene: they would organise the procession that would bear Jupiter himself 
(in the form of an exuuia) from the temple they had embellished to the circus where 
the people would be entertained by quadrigae.” Just as they would placate Jupiter 
in the circus by arranging the /udi Romani, so they would reinforce this association 
by adorning his temple. 

As the editor, he would appear in a prominent place during his games. He 
would sit in the orchestra during the ludi scaenici, and would presumably fea- 
ture somewhere in the pompa circensis before the circus games.? Although these 
appearances in the theatre and the circus were some of the aediles’? most prominent 
activities, at least until Augustus' stripped aediles of their responsibility for games 
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in 22 B.C., these physical appearances were ephemeral.” The visual reminders 
of one's aedileship would conflate aedilician imagery, reminding the onlooker of 
the initial service to the community (the trial and conviction of usurers who were 
lending money at extortionate rates); it would remind the people of their glori- 
ous Judi; and it would project this gratia into the future by the permanence of the 
display of the quadriga. Caesar's provocative display on the Capitol of the tro- 
phies from Marius’ victories, possibly to coincide with the Judi Romani, signalled 
a clear desire to manipulate aedilician norms of display in a specific context for 
political ends.” Despite significant animosity from many influential senators, the 
trophies remained in place long after Caesar's death.” An inscription fashioned in 
the mosaic of the floor of the temple of Apollo Medicus confirms this memorialis- 
ing intent. The curule aediles, whose names are now lost, celebrated not simply 
the repair of the floor of the temple, but the act of prosecution itself, boasting that 
they 'gifted and gave official seal of approval to this with the proceeds of fines' 
(moltaticod dedere esdem probauerunt)?* These embellishments, however, tell us 
little about aedilician bases of operation. The locations described are spaces where 
they chose to display themselves. They maintained an ongoing presence at the 
temple, beyond even their year of office, without being present save for the obliga- 
tory probatio to inspect their contractors' workmanship. The intention was to 
maintain a presence even when absent. 

Temples, then, were clearly at the heart of republican aediles' religious respon- 
sibilities, and they spent their year in office endeavouring to reinforce this connec- 
tion. But there is nothing in the evidence to suggest that they found a normative 
base of operations in one, or any, of them. Indeed, despite the existence of an ideo- 
logical tradition (concerning the fifth century B.C.) in which plebeian aediles were 
expected to keep a constant watchful eye over documents 'so that nothing that hap- 
pened escaped their notice’ (ote undév COGS TOV npatvouévov XavOGvaw), their 
presence in temples seems to be limited to important public occasions, at least in 
the better-attested periods from the late fourth century B.C. onwards.”’ For instance, 
curule aediles performed a kind of crowning ceremony in the temple of Magna 
Mater during her games from (presumably) the early second century in which he 
takes the corona from the stage (e scaena) into the temple (in templo). The aedile 
is there, we presume, simply to perform his solemn religious role for the particular 
occasion of the /udi Megalenses. 

Still, aediles needed spaces to store documents and items associated with their 
magistracy. Items that aediles ‘possessed’ included torches (for weddings?) and 
tensae for pompae circensis; and temples were the usual storage spaces.” Aediles, 
Polybius writes, had their own aerarium in his day, which stored treaties between 
Carthage and Rome dating from a century earlier inscribed on bronze.” It is pos- 
sible, too, that they stored their weights and measures there, or in the temple of 
Jupiter nearby, but the surviving evidence is imprecise.*! The space in question 
seems to have been primarily for storage; it might possibly offer a space in which 
aedilician scribae could work, but not a space where aediles would typically oper- 
ate.’ But the scribes’ administrative duties, it seems, were expected to be carried 
out in the public eye.? The so-called Altar of the Scribes (Figure 5.1), a funerary 
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Figure 5.1 The Altar of the Scribes. 


Source: Author: Antonio Lopez Garcia. 
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monument dating from the early first century A.D. dedicated to two deceased aedi- 
lician scribes, paints a picture of scribes carrying out bureaucratic tasks for their 
employers not in a closed aerarium, but rather on a platform before a crowd. They 
appear to be seated on a raised suggestus; a crowd depicted in the panel below 
looks up at them admiringly as they diligently carry out their work. Although the 
scribes' employers are absent in the depiction, there seems to be an attempt to par- 
allel themselves with the publicness of the aediles they worked for.™ Still, at least 
in Polybius’ day, the information contained in the aediles’ aerarium was not com- 
mon knowledge; in his visit to the treasury, Polybius evidently did not bump into 
one of the year's aediles.? The extent to which aediles took an active interest in 
the preservation and storage of decrees is questionable. After all, in 11 B.C. aediles 
were relieved of the duty of looking after ‘decrees’ (tà 6óypaxo) on the basis that 
they habitually deferred such duties to their apparitores.” At the very least, aediles 
were presumably only an occasional presence. 


HI Many Aedilician Spaces 


None of this concretely informs us about where the Roman people might interact 
with their aediles on a day-to-day basis. We need to cast our net wider than repub- 
lican Rome to gain a full understanding of aediles’ physical spheres of activity. 
A conversation between two of Trimalchio's guests, Ganymedes and Echion, 
provides a glimpse into how a first-century A.D. author like Petronius imagined 
how the lower classes perceived colonial magistrates. Petronius has Ganymedes 
complain about the aediles ofthe present day in his fictional colonia, lamenting that 
they are in cahoots with the bakers in driving up food prices, starving the populus 
minutus to death. He reminisces about the good old days in the colonia when meta- 
phorical leones had consistently taken the bakers to task, instead of colluding with 
them for personal profit. An aedile called Safinius is his prime example.*’ 


But Safinius comes to mind: at that time, when I was a lad, he was living by 
the old arch; more a hot pepper than a man. Wherever he went, he scorched 
the earth. Still, he was upright, trustworthy, a friend to a friend, with whom 
you could play morra confidently in the dark. How he used to dress them 
down in the senate: straight-up, not by using fancy language! And when he 
did his thing in the forum, his voice boomed like a trumpet. 

sed memini Safinium: tunc habitabat ad arcem ueterem, me puero, piper, 
non homo. is quacumque ibat, terram adurebat. sed rectus, sed certus, amicus 
amico, cum quo audacter posses in tenebris micare. in curia autem quomodo 
singulos {uel} pilabat {tractabat}, nec schemas loquebatur sed derectum. 
cum ageret porro in foro, sic illius uox crescebat tamquam tuba. 


Ganymedes specifies here the three spaces in which he would expect to find 
his favourite, public-spirited aedile. First, he knew where he lived, in a prominent 
and memorable part of the city. We may presume that some of the interactions 
with this colonial magistrate took place within the latter's home at salutationes. 
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Second, he (unsurprisingly) would be found in the senate or local curia, in this 
case railing against evil pistores who hoarded supplies and distorted the market. 
Finally, from a position in the forum, where he would deliver public speeches 
with apparently similar messages. In this caricatured view of the populus minutus, 
Petronius provides a glimpse of the spaces of interaction anticipated of an imperial, 
colonial aedile. 

The arcus uetus may even have been a space from which food would have been 
distributed. Given his repeated complaints about his hunger and poverty, Ganyme- 
des may be making this topographical link by this passing reference. In republican 
Rome, porticus may have been important centres for aediles’ ad hoc grain distribu- 
tions of the middle and late republic; republican aediles occasionally repaired and 
constructed porticus, and other porticus later appear as spaces from which formal 
frumentationes were distributed (though not by aediles).** There seems to have 
been no fixed location for distributions in the earlier republic: on one occasion, the 
curule aediles appear to have distributed free oil in the Circus Maximus at the /udi 
Romani. The temple of Ceres does not seem to have been a centre of aedilician 
grain distributions, despite some speculation to the contrary in modern scholar- 
ship.*° The Circus Maximus, then, appears as one space of interaction, chiefly dur- 
ing aedilician /udi. But Ganymedes might have food in mind when he mentions 
Safinius’ house in passing. Municipal and colonial aediles, after all, appear to have 
a strong link with their town's food supply.*! 

Other evidence from Rome appears to substantiate Petronius' locating of colo- 
nial aediles. Safinius’ appearance in curia is the simplest yet most elusive. Aediles 
were senators at Rome. In republican Rome, election to the aedileship conferred 
upon its holders the right to speak in the senate, although they are seldom attested 
doing so: their relative influence can hardly have been as great as a loud-mouthed 
aedile like Safinius in a colonial curia. Evidence for aediles speaking in the sen- 
ate is thin on the ground, though there are some examples concerning well-known 
first-century B.C. politicians.? Caesar's display of Marius' trophies on the Capitol 
as curule aedile was controversial enough to stir up senatorial debate. The censor 
Q. Lutatius Catulus spoke in vehement opposition.? Plutarch is vague about 
what Caesar said, but he was evidently persuasive enough to convince the senate 
(£netog tv ObyKANTOV) that the Marian trophies should not be removed. A decade 
later, Cicero’s introductory remarks to his senatorial speech, de haruspicum 
responso, details a bitter argument between Cicero and the then curule aedile 
Clodius in 56 B.C. We have only Cicero’s side of the story, but he claims that he 
had succeeded in stopping Clodius mid-sentence in the senate.“ 

Clodius’ next approach was, fittingly, to address the people from the rostra 
with a contio.? An aedile's voice was clearer in popular assemblies and contiones 
(in foro as Ganymedes vaguely puts it). Indeed, the space where one would most 
likely find an aedile is the ‘forum’. For Ganymedes, Safinius’ most noteworthy 
activity in the forum is delivering very loud speeches. A republican aedile at Rome 
might choose to display himselfin public by convoking contiones, either in advance 
of a trial or to give political speeches. The very nature of iudicia publica necessi- 
tated a great deal of public speaking. Aedilician trials before the people, though far 
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more common before the second century B.C., were drawn out affairs, requiring at 
least three days preceding the trial (anquisitiones) during which the matter would 
be put to the people by the magistrate and witnesses could be called.*° One such 
anquisitio is described in vivid detail by Cicero in a letter to his brother, during 
which Clodius used his platform not only to attack his client, but to humiliate his 
prominent political enemies, especially Pompey.“ Clodius took full advantage of 
his curule aedileship by giving ‘countless contiones’ in 56 B.C. But such appear- 
ances were irregular and inconsistent. The extent to which an aedile might pursue 
popular causes or attempt to prosecute people for financial or moral crimes apud 
populum was left up to his judgement. 

Aediles would have maintained a semi-regular presence in the forum in deal- 
ing with more prosaic matters. This is hardly surprising: Vitruvius defines the 
forum as all magistrates' central space of interaction, where *matters of both public 
and private business are conducted by magistrates’ (et publicarum et priuatarum 
rerum rationes per magistratus gubernantur).? ‘In Apuleius’ Metamorphoses, 
dating to the second century A.D., an ‘aedile’ of the Thessalian town of Hypata 
named Pythias ‘bumps into’ (continatur) Lucius when he was buying fish in the 
‘delicacy market’ (forum cuppedinis).° Although Pythias is probably more to 
be equated with a Greek agoranomos (which is how Greeks translated aedilis), 
the story certainly suggests a continuous magisterial presence in the forum as 
aediles carry out their role as market inspectors.?' Imperial satirists emphasise the 
presentness of these aediles/agoranomoi in the provincial forum, with their petti- 
ness viewed with apprehension by shopkeepers.? And there is abundant imperial 
evidence for aedilician oversight of sales of slaves, animals, and goods.? 

A passage in Plautus’ Menaechmi suggests that an aedile might maintain a regu- 
lar presence in the forum from the middle republic even when not prosecuting. 
The first Menaechmus grumbles about the ‘stupid custom’ (mos morus) of defend- 
ing wealthy but transparently guilty clients, which obliges him to go to the forum 
instead of spending time with his girlfriend.** He speaks in defence of a client in 
what appears to be a civic dispute apud aedilis, ‘in the aediles’ court". ^ Menae- 
chmus appears to sketch a tripartite division in how such matters are adjudicated 
in Plautus’ day: ‘a case comes either before the people, to court [before a prae- 
tor], or before the aedile' (aut ad populum aut in iure aut apud aedilem res est).^6 
Menaechmus' familiarity with the vexing mos and his implied habitual descent into 
the forum suggest that the aediles’ presence here was fixed and regular. Aediles 
presumably had to erect their own tribunal, as praetors did, although surviving 
references to the latter are considerably more abundant." There were evidently 
several tribunalia in the forum; each tribune may have had one to himself. 
Suetonius tells the story of an aedile from Novaria in the Augustan period, 
C. Albucius Silus, being dragged from his tribunal (e tribunali detractus est) from 
which he had been ‘passing judgment’ (ius diceret)? The tabula Heracleensis, 
which was modelled on Roman institutional norms, states that an aedile must 
publish details of his letting of a contract *around the forum before his tribunal 
(aput forum ante tribunale suom); the singular perhaps implies that each aedile had 
his own distinct platform.” The tomb of C. Vestorius Priscus, a young Pompeian 
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aedile who died in office (discussed further later in this chapter), depicts him above 
a crowd of twelve people seated on a raised suggestus.°' His mother, who commis- 
sioned the artwork, clearly wanted to depict him in a setting that provided a clear 
visual association with his magistracy: alone, standing out from the crowd in a 
public setting. 

Other visual depictions of aediles are even less specific about location. Two ple- 
beian aediles from the 80s B.C., L. Critonius and M. Fannius, depicted themselves 
on a coin, seated side by side as paragons of collegiality, sharing their subsellium.? 
The aedile on the right appears to be reaching out a hand, gesturing towards an 
unseen audience outside the picture plane, or towards an outsized ear of corn, a 
product on which these aediles may have offered a discount during the notoriously 
difficult mid-80s B.C.9 All that can be said is that they present themselves in a pub- 
lic setting as ideal magistrates. The coin lacks some of the visual signifiers of other 
republican coinage featuring subsellia. For instance, a moneyer named Palikanus 
(= L. Lollius Palicanus) displayed a tribunician subsellium on top of the rostra 
on his issues. A moneyer in 13 B.C. named C. Sulpicius Platorinus celebrated 
Agrippa's and Augustus' collegial tribunicia potestas by displaying the pair seated 
on a subsellium on the rostra. The semiotic association between the specific space 
in which the tribunician subsellium was placed seems to be much stronger than that 
of other magistrates, like aediles and quaestors, whose subsellia tend to be in non- 
descript public spaces.” The slight difference in iconography suggests a mobility 
and absence of a singular point of focus for the aedileship.” 

After all, the aedile was mobile. Ganymedes’ chumminess with the former 
aedile Safinius, an amicus amico, appears to manifest itself in chance face-to-face 
interactions on the street, when an aedile would most anticipate having to resalutare 
and nomina omnium reddere.® Safinius is Ganymedes’ ideal man-about-town, 
‘scorching the ground wherever he went’ (is quacumque ibat, terram adurebat).” 


Figure 5.2 The coin of Critonius and Fannius. 


Source: Harvard Art Museums/Arthur M. Sackler Museum, Transfer from the Alice Corinne McDaniel 
Collection, Department of the Classics, Harvard University, Photo O President and Fellows of Harvard 
College, 2008.115.119. 
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A handful of anecdotes from the late republic and early empire reinforce the image 
of the aedile on the move. Varro complained that the aediles of his day, unlike 
the virtuous ones of yesteryear, now swaggered about flanked by public slaves 
(stipati seruis publicis). He would have been scandalised by the story of Nero's 
grandfather barging the censor L. Munatius Plancus off the road as aedile.” Curule 
aediles’ chairs would have to be carried along, presumably by their uiatores or 
serui publici. Aulus Gellius preserves a fragmentary story from the second-century 
B.C. historian Piso, which provides a glimpse of the magistrate's mobility. Cn. 
Flavius, curule aedile in 304 B.C., was visiting the home of an unwell friend. 
Several adulescentes nobiles refused to stand up in the magistrate's presence. As 
a riposte, Flavius *ordered that his curule chair be brought to him; he placed it 
on the threshold, so that none of them could leave, and so that everyone would 
unwillingly see him sitting in his curule chair’ (sellam curulem iussit sibi afferri, 
eam in limine apposuit, ne quis illorum exire posset utique hi omnes inviti uiderent 
sese in sella curuli sedentem).? The anecdote confirms two predictable things 
about aediles: that Flavius was attended by apparitores to whom he could deliver 
the orders; and that the curule chair was brought to him by his apparitores or serui 
when he needed to do something in his magisterial capacity. The point of this ‘little 
scene' in which Flavius was 'dramaturge and star' was to shift the context from 
one in which he was acting in a private capacity to one in which he was acting in 
a magisterial way.” 


IV The Aedile at Home 


Ganymedes was also intimately familiar with Safinius’ house: his first memory 
of him was the house he lived in ‘when I was a boy’ (me puero). The household, 
especially the atrium, was a space of public interaction for magistrates and wealthy 
private citizens alike.” It was important to be seen to be publicly open and avail- 
able to the populus." A domus needed to provide space for magisterial duties, his 
officia ciuibus: the design of these houses for men who held magistracies should, 
as Vitruvius puts it, be ‘arranged in a manner not dissimilar to the magnificence 
of public building projects' (non dissimili modo quam publicorum operum mag- 
nificentia comparatas), because these were the spaces where publica consilia were 
relayed." The aedileship is not unique in this regard. M. Livius Drusus, tribune in 
91, was said to have asked his architect to design his house on the Palatine ‘so that 
whatever I do may be seen by observed by everyone’ (ut, quidquid agam, ab omni- 
bus perspici possit). These instructions were avowedly conveyed to his architect 
to develop a political persona of approachableness that would be appropriate for, 
but not unique to, his tribunate. Opening one's doors to the people was something 
of a general aristocratic ideal.” 

But it was possible to present one’s private domus as an aedilician space. The 
house was an important performative space for an aspiring magistrate of any rank.*° 
The author of the Commentariolum Petitionis advises Cicero, when canvassing for 
the consulship, ‘to advertise your approachability by day and night, not only with 
the door of your home but also through your facial expression, which is the door 
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to your mind’ (ut aditus ad te diurni nocturnique pateant, neque solum foribus 
aedium tuarum sed etiam uultu ac fronte, quae est animi ianua).8! Aediles could 
evidently use their homes to achieve the same effect, or illusion, of openness. There 
are widespread attestations of men campaigning for the aedileship at Pompeii; slo- 
gans promoting these candidates regularly feature on the exterior, and sometimes 
interior, walls of private houses.” The house was a space where the boundaries 
between public and private could, if one so chose, be destabilised. This was a fine 
balancing act for the ideal aedile. He was under social pressure from both his peers 
and the people at large to present himself as acting in the public good. 

Cicero, for example, lambasted Clodius’ brother for his last-minute decision 
to forego his campaign for the aedileship, despite having invested heavily in the 
anticipated ornatus inherent in a successful aedileship. As soon as he changed his 
mind, Cicero alleges, Ap. Claudius ‘transferred his investment in the aedileship 
into two places: his own coffers and his private gardens’ (aedilitatem duobus in 
locis, partim in arca, partim in hortis suis, collocauit).# Cicero is here playing 
on the normative expectation among the aristocracy that an essential feature of 
the aedileship was to display wealth in the public interest. His change of mind 
had ‘defrauded’ (interuersa) the people of the public display that an aedileship 
entailed.** Storing one's aedilitas in private property and private affairs was objec- 
tionable. Petronius’ Ganymedes complains that the aediles of his colonia are sur- 
reptitiously in league with the bakers, working behind the scenes to cause suffering 
among the populus minutus. Unlike public-spirited Safinius, the current year's 
aedile ‘rejoices at his house; he rakes in more money every day than someone else 
has for his entire fortune’ (plus in die nummorum accipit, quam alter patrimonium 
habet). His privateness is contrasted heavily with the spaces of interaction asso- 
ciated with Safinius: his doors were always open; the person on the street knew 
where to find him, be it at his home, in the curia, or in the forum. The sharp moral 
division between public and private (as perceived by Ganymedes) is the root of 
the problem, as ‘people nowadays are lions at their homes, but foxes in public’ 
(nunc populus est domi leones, foras uulpes). The ideal aedile might work from 
home. But his doors must be open. 

The aedile's social responsibility seems to be at the heart of one of the pros- 
ecution's arguments in their attempted conviction of M. Aemilius Scaurus in 
54 B.C. Asconius tells us that the prosecution had cited the lavishness of Scaurus? 
house to illustrate their argument. Cicero's verbatim (now fragmentary) response 
went as follows: *not least because the proximity and busy location remove any 
suspicion of laziness and greed' (praesertim cum propinquitas et celebritas loci 
suspicionem desidiae tollat aut cupiditatis). The prosecution, it seems, had cited 
Scaurus' magnifica domus as evidence of this greed; Cicero attempted to twist this 
argument by arguing that the house's very visible locus put paid to this allegation.* 
Although the trial concerned Scaurus’ alleged indiscretions during his propraetor- 
ship of 55 B.C., the prosecution here concentrates on stories about his aedileship 
three years prior. His remarkably profligate aedileship was on everyone's lips, both 
prosecution and defence. Scaurus, too, spoke on his own behalf in the trial, citing 
his aedileship and the popularity that came with it as a reason to acquit; Cicero 
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seems to have proceeded with similar, though perhaps more nuanced, arguments.** 
His removal of the largest columns used for his aedilician Judi to his home was, 
according to Cicero, an act of public-spiritedness, because his home on the Palatine 
was in effect a public space in which he could commemorate his aedileship beyond 
the ludi Romani of September 58 B.C. 

If such arguments were persuasive enough for the jury, Pliny the Elder does not 
seem to have been convinced. Scaurus' appropriation of the columns to decorate 
his priuata domus was taken by Pliny as emblematic of a decline in morals in the 
late republic.? Some of Scaurus' contemporaries evidently shared Pliny's belief. 
Questions of public and private were contestable. For Scaurus' rivals, this was a 
manipulation of public office for private gain, an egregious manifestation of his 
‘greed’ (cupiditas). Pliny writes with thinly veiled Schadenfreude that, after some 
of the deliciae were brought to Scaurus’ private villa in Tusculum (valued at thirty 
million sesterces), his household slaves burned the villa to the ground.?' Likewise, 
his ‘sloth’ (desidia) manifested itself in his preference for showiness over hard 
work in his aedileship.?? For Scaurus, on the other hand, not only did the display 
in his atrium offer an opportunity to claim that his home was now a public aedili- 
cian space; it offered a chance to prolong the memoria of his gift to the community, 
taking advantage of the contestable distinctions between public and private to 
create a kind of museum to his aedileship.? 

Scaurus' atrium was presumably little more than a construction site for the final 
three months of 58 B.C.: it would have taken a long time to drag four colossal col- 
umns up to his house on the Palatine. So his household display admittedly tells us 
more about aedilician ideals regarding private and public space than about aediles’ 
working-from-home arrangements. The exceptional circumstances of the magis- 
trates’ response to the Catilinarian conspiracy might offer one example. Though 
our sources are inexplicit, it appears that Lentulus Spinther, curule aedile in 63, 
imprisoned the conspirator Lentulus Sura in his house on the Palatine while the 
senate debated the latter’s fate.” The crisis necessitated an activation of Spinther's 
aedilician coercitio, presumably with employment of his uiatores and/or serui 
publici, and his house was the safest place to guard the accused in this one excep- 
tional case. We need not imagine other aediles regularly using their pantries 
to imprison notorious insurgents. It is fair to assume that aediles did conduct a 
significant amount of their business at home, as Vitruvius implies, but most of the 
evidence centres on the spectacular and exceptional. 

One final piece of evidence to help us to bring together public and private 
spaces employed by aediles is the tomb of C. Vestorius Priscus (Figure 5.3). The 
various scenes depicted on the interior of the tomb of this young Pompeian aedile 
are designed to provide a tapestry of the last and a most notable year of his life, 
that of his aedileship. In the first scene the visitor sees when entering the tomb, he 
is depicted as an aedile at home, emerging from his tablinum. He looks directly at 
the viewer, dressed in magisterial latus clauus, as he enters the magistrate's atrium. 
It has been suggested that the intention of his mother who commissioned the work, 
Mulvia Prisca, was to depict her son as the ideal paterfamilias in a purely domestic 
and private setting.” But his dress and the stagedness of the scene might equally 
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Figure 5.3 The tomb of Vestorius Priscus. After Whitehead 1993. 


Source: Images reprinted with kind permission of Professor Jane Whitehead. Edited by Antonio Lopez 
Garcia. 


suggest that the viewer is encouraged to place themselves in the position of client 
seeking the guidance of their magistrate. It is possible, therefore, that Vestorius 1s 
pictured receiving a salutatio. John R. Clarke, however, argues that the artworks 
within the tomb were closed off to the general public, making it unlikely that Mulvia 
would commission a scene of her son fulfilling his socio-political duty as aedile. 
The staging of half of a salutatio, then, would be redundant since this scene 
would be viewed only by the Vestorii and Mulvii.?* By this logic, however, the 
political scene on the reverse side of the tomb, in which Vestorius is depicted 
seated on a curule chair in a public space, is also redundant. Pride in one's son's 
public service did not have to be displayed for public consumption, as the second 
scene proves. Two chairs flank the aedile, behind which are tables bearing scrolls, 
books, and writing implements, some of which have tumbled onto a chair.? A pair 
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of shoes (calcei?) or slippers sits below one of the chairs; he wears light san- 
dals and is not yet fully dressed for a journey to the forum.” But the artist has 
been asked to paint Vestorius as an aedile, with /atus clauus, in semi-magisterial 
form. The intention must have been to depict Vestorius as the diligent and learned 
aedile both at home, where he would transact some of his administrative duties. 
The items in Vestorius’ house are no mere generic household items, but carefully 
chosen to show his culture, learning, and industria.” The civic and the private are 
consciously blended. 

On the opposite side Vestorius is depicted in an unequivocally public setting. 
The mural is badly damaged, but what remains has an aedile elevated above a 
group of twelve other standing figures. He is seated on a sella curulis on a large 
platform (suggestus), so that even seated he remains above others' eye-level. 
It is unclear how Vestorius is interacting with these people: he might be depicted 
demonstrating his liberalitas by giving out money, because the figure to his left is 
stretching out a hand to him, or (more plausibly) passing judgement on a matter — 
or simply depicted in a generic aedilician space doing generic aedilician things 
with little care for detail." All eyes are turned to him, while he looks directly 
at the viewer. The presumed setting is the forum at Pompeii.'?' The emphasis on 
aedilician space is also emphasised by the painting of two gladiators on the west 
enclosure wall, entertainment that was, or would have been, so the viewer is led to 
believe, funded by Vestorius himself.!° The two scenes in which he features pre- 
serve the two most important spaces of the final year of Vestorius' life, the domus 
and the forum. These were the twin aedilician spaces where Mulvia thought it 
most fitting to depict her son. There was nothing dissonant about painting a magis- 
trate in his domestic setting, acting both as the ideal paterfamilias and ideal aedile. 
The scenes of Vestorius' tomb ultimately cut to the heart of the question of aedi- 
lician space. Mulvia was aware that there was no single setting appropriate for 
the aedile. She opted instead for two, or three including the gladiators, creating a 
tapestry of aedilician spaces. Even in an apparently private setting, the aedile was 
on the clock. 


V Conclusion 


Literary and material evidence tends to depict aediles in contexts where they, or 
their families, hoped they would be remembered. The flexibility inherent in the 
aedileship allowed them to associate themselves with the spaces in the city that 
would most effectively preserve the memory of their year in office. Administrative 
space is often too quotidian to warrant attention. But some positive trends emerge. 
What seems to unite aediles in both republic and Principate, in both Rome and 
Italy, is a diverse use of space. Fundilius probably knew where to find the aedile 
on that fateful day in January, but presumably because he told him where he was 
and what he was doing during the feriae Sementiuae. As Ganymedes' nostalgic 
story reveals, there were several spaces in which one might expect to encounter an 
aedile. He did not have a single headquarters. 
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De Sanctis 1932: 442; Spaeth 1996: 87; Wiseman 1998: 37; Davies 2017: 26; LTURI, s. v. 
Ceres, Liber, Liberaque, aedes; aedes Cereris (Coarelli): 260; Latham 2016: 86. 

Liv. 3.55.13. 

Vitr. 3.3.5; Dion. Hal. 6.94.5; Plin., NH 35.154; Tac., Ann. 2.49; Dio 50.10.3. Numerous 
modern authors have attempted to locate the temple (sources listed in LTUR I, s. v. 
Ceres, Liber, Liberaque, aedes; aedes Cereris (Coarelli): 261). See now Pellam 2014: 
86-8; Mignone 2016: 205-211. 

Both Ceres and Tellus were propitiated during the feriae Sementiuae (placentur fru- 
gum matres, Tellusque Ceresque), since they shared an officium commune (Ov., Fast. 
1.671-3). Flamines Ceriales carried out the sacrum Ceriale for both Ceres and Tel- 
lus: Numerius Fabius Pictor (FRHist 1.165) apud Serv., Georg. 1.21. Cf. Becker 2017: 
59-61. 

Varro, LL 5.81; Dion. Hal. 6.90.2—3; Fest. 12L; Pomp., Dig. 1.2.2.21; Zon. 7.15. 
Cf. Becker 2017: 47-9. 

OLD, s.v. ‘ad’ 26. 

Dio 43.51.3. 

Helpfully enumerated in Piacentin 2018: 107-115. 

Route of pompa: Dion. Hal 7.72.1 with Latham 2016: 72-90. The Circus Flaminius 
was not used for the /udi plebeii. This argument relies on an anachronistic citation of 
the Circus Flaminius in Val. Max. 1.7.4 (Wiseman 1974, 1976; contra Bernstein 1998: 
158-163). 

Liv. 9.40.16. 

Liv. 10.23.11-13. 

Quadrigae in the circus: Liv. 45.1.6-7. 

Aedile in orchestra: App., B Civ. 4.41.173; cf. Lex Colonia Genetiuae § 127,1. 8 = RS 
1.25 (p. 414). The jokes concerning aediles in Plautus also imply their physical presence 
in the theatre (e.g. Amph. 69—74; Poen. 36—9). Aediles are not mentioned in Dionysius' 
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description of the pompa circensis (7.72.1), but Val. Max. 1.1.16 implies that the 
aedile took an active and prominent part in the arrangement of the procession. See also 
Chapter 12 by J. Bartz in this volume. 

Augustan reform: Dio 54.2.3-4. 

Plut. Caes. 6.1 is unspecific about the time of year, writing only that they were surreptitiously 
erected overnight during ‘the acme of his aedilician ambitions’ (év oic &yopavopukoig 
UOTIWiCIs akpuv). 

Longevity: Prop. 3.11.46; Val. Max. 6.9.14; Cf. Vell. Pat. 2.43.4; Suet., Tul. 11. 

CIL I 2675c = ILLRP 45. Cf. Viscogliosi 1996: 22; Coarelli 1997: 387-8; Davies 
2017: 88; De Nuccio and Gallocchio 2017: 452 (with image at p. 458); Piacentin 2018: 
118-119 (with p. 117 for more inscriptions explicitly citing fine money as the source). 
Zon. 7.15. 

Varro, Men. 150B. Cf. Goldberg 1998: 11; Roller 1999: 308; Latham 2016: 165; Dufallo 
2021: 67-8. 

Torches (location unspecified, but possibly in the temple of Ceres given her connec- 
tion to marriage: Le Bonniec 1958: 77-88): lex Coloniae Genetiuae § 62 = RS 1.25 
(pp. 401-2); Plut., Quaest. Rom. 2. Tensae (in the sacrarium of the temple of Jupiter): 
Grattius, Cyn. 535; Suet., Vesp. 5.7. Cf. Mommsen, Róm. Staatsr. 23.500 n. 1; Latham 
2016: 56—7, 75-6. 

Polyb. 3.26.1. 

Mommsen, Róm. Staatsr. 23.500 n. 1; Berrendonner 2009: 355. Cf. Palmer 1997: 18—20. 
Scribae in aerarium: Liv. 30.39.7. Polybius may have needed help from scribae to grasp 
the archaic Latin (Polyb. 3.22.3): Serrati 2006: 122. 

Tuori 2018: 225. 

Tuori 2018: 209 argues that the central figure is a ‘magistrate, perhaps a curule aedile’. 
But see Hartmann 2020: 39-41, arguing that they are ‘working in the office of the aediles 
curules’). Cf. Zevi and Friggeri 2012: 360 (the scribes are seated ‘su un suggesto, quasi 
un tribunal’, resulting in ‘una vera e propria scena magistratuale’). 

Polyb. 3.26.3: ‘those especially reputed for absorbing themselves in public affairs were 
unaware of them’ (udAtota ðokoðvtes TEpi tà KOWE ozovóóGetv NyVOOvV). 

Dio 54.36.1. 

Safinius is never explicitly called an aedile. Though some are cautious (Pepe 1957: 103: 
‘di professione avvocato’; Hall 1998: 419: ‘senator’), Petronius’ juxtaposition relies on 
the contrast between the good former aedile, Safinius, and the bad ones who are cur- 
rently in office. As Rankin (1968: 254—256) has convincingly shown, Safinius was not a 
private ‘anti-magisterial’ individual (he spoke in curia), but an aedile who ensured that 
corruption was held in check. Finally, the lion metaphor recalls, perhaps consciously, 
Horace’s description of Agrippa as aedile as an ingenuus leo (Sat. 2.3.185—6). 
Daguet-Gagey 2015: 474. Cf. LTUR IV s.v. Porticus Minucia Frumentaria (Mana- 
corda): 132-7; s.v. Porticus Minucia Vetus (Coarelli) 138-9. 

Liv. 25.2.8. 

See esp. Daguet-Gagey 2015: 458 with n. 16 with an important critique of the ‘localisa- 
tion erronée du temple’. 

C. Iulius Polybius apparently promised good bread in his election campaign at Pompeii 
(CIL IV 429 = ILS 64126); pistores, too, could collectively recommend their preferred 
candidate, who, they hoped, would espouse their commercial interests (CIL IV 7273). 
Cic., Phil. 13.26-8 provides a glimpse of the speaking order of magistrates. But aediles 
on the whole were fairly quiet in the Roman senate (Ryan 1997: 261). Cf. Cic., Verr. 
2.5.36 (with Ryan 1998: 158 n. 135) on the ius sententiae dicendae of aediles. 

Plut., Caes. 6.6—7. Cf. Vell. Pat. 2.43.4; Suet. Jul. 11 (which suggests that he relied on 
tribunician contiones to support some of his political goals, in this case a command in 
Egypt. 

Cic., Har. 1. Cf. Tatum 1999: 218; Corbeill 2018: 178. 

Cic., Har. 8. 
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The first-century procedure, framed by Cicero as a maioribus constituta, is articulated in 
Dom. 45. But earlier evidence (Lex Osca tabulae Bantinae, 11. 13-18 = RS 1.13 (p. 277)) 
seems to suggest that Cicero's formulation was not ‘la sola forma di processo davanti il 
popolo’ (Lintott 2009: 17—19). 

Cic., QFr. 2.3.2. Cf. Dio 39.18.2-19.1. 

Cic., Fam. 5.3.1. C. Iulius Caesar Strabo Vopiscus (aed. cur. 90) was another who 
regularly delivered contiones as aedile (Cic., Brut. 305). 

Vitr. 5. praef. 5. 

Apul., Met. 1.24. 

Migeotte 2005: 290. For a Roman audience the two offices could be described 
interchangeably without significant contradiction: Plaut., Capt. 823-4. 

Sen., Beat. 7.3 notes that there were various /oca in the city, namely places of pleasure 
(uoluptas), which ‘fear the aedile’ (aedilem metuentia). 

Daguet-Gagey 2015: 551—619. 

Location in *forum': Plaut., Men. 597, 600. 

Plaut., Men. 590. Cf. Gratwick 1993: 194. 

Plaut., Men. 587. 

Richardson 1973: 219—220. In general: David 1995; Kondratieff 2009; Lopez Garcia 
forthcoming. 

Asc. 33C. 

Suet. Rhet. 6. 

Tabula Heracleensis |. 34 — RS 1.24 (p. 364). The individuality of aedilician action in the 
statute is introduced by the clause in which they draw lots determining quae pars urbis 
over which each should exercise uiarum reficiendarum tuemdarum procuratio (Il. 27-8). 
AE 1911, 72 = 1913, 70 = EDR072420. 

RRC 351. 

Food shortage during Cinnanum tempus: Garnsey 1988: 199—200. 

RRC 473. Cf. Morstein-Marx 2004: 51—3 (the amalgam evoked ‘the ideological signifi- 
cance of the tribunician contio’). 

RIC 407. Cf. Freudenburg 2014: 105-7. 

Cf. the issues of the quaestors Q. Servilius Caepio and L. Calpurnius Piso in 100 
(RRC 330). 

Still, both the quaestorian and aedilician issues nod towards the deities most closely 
associated with their office: Ceres for Critonius and Fannius (Fig. 5.2); Saturn for 
Caepio and Piso (evoking the aerarium Saturni, the keys of which were kept by one of 
the quaestors: Millar 1964: 33-4). 

On magistrates and mobility: O'Sullivan 2011: 51-76; Ostenberg 2015: 13-22; 
See Chapter 11 by A.M. Wilskman in this volume. 

Petron., Sat. 44.10. Cf. Hall 1998 on greetings. 

Petron., Sat. 44.7. 

Varro apud Gell. 13.13.4. 

Suet., Ner. 4. 

Gell. 7.9.6 = Piso F29, FRHist 2.322-3. Cf. Liv. 9.46.9. 

Haimson Lushkov 2015: 74. 

Cf. Tuori 2018: 202 with bountiful references at n. 22. 

Wallace-Hadrill 1988: 44—5; Hales 2003: 55-60; Russell 2016: 8-12, with esp. Cic., 
Mur. 76. 

Vitr. 6.5.2. 

Vell. Pat. 2.14.3. Cf. Cic., Dom. 100. 

Cic., Off. 1.138—9; Plut., Mar. 32.1, Cic. 8.6. Cf. Millar 1977: 18 on the senator's house 
as a space ‘where a significant part of his public role was played’. 

The choice of a house on the Palatine could be used to construct a political persona 
in advance of winning middle-ranking offices: Cic., Cae/. 18 (renting on Palatine by 
56 B.C.; tribune in 52; curule aedile in 50). 
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Q. Cic., Comm. Pet. 44. 

Viitanen and Nissin 2017: 129-135. As the authors rightly observe, however, ‘a notice 
inside the house is not an indication of ownership of the candidate’ (p. 132). Cf. Mour- 
itsen 1988: 18-19. 

Cic., Dom. 112. 

The participle interuersa conjures images of deceit (Plaut., Pseud. 541) and embez- 
zlement (Cic., Verr. 2.4.68) in addition to its plainer meaning of ‘setting to one side’. 
Cf. Nisbet 1939: 164. 

Petron., Sat. 44.13. 

Asc. 26C. 

According to Quint., Inst. 5.13.40, the prosecution complained that ‘Scaurus’ columns 
were carried through the city on wagons' (Scauri columnas per urbem plaustris uectas 
esse), potentially causing damage to other infrastructure. Cf. Alexander 2002: 107 on 
‘the tradition hostile to Scaurus, one that specifically related to avarice’. 

Asc. 20C: Scaurus ‘moved the jury greatly with the memory of his extravagant aedile- 
ship of with his popularity among the people' (magnopere iudices mouit . . . aedili- 
tatis effusae memoria ac fauore populari). Asconius (27C) also found precise details 
about Scaurus’ aedileship in Cicero's Pro Scauro: ‘Scaurus had used these as aedile, as 
Cicero himself also states, in his adornment of the theatre" (usus erat iis aedilis — 
ut ipse [sc. Cicero] quoque significant — in ornatu theatri). Cf. Schol. Bob. 135St. 
The columns were presumably only displayed at the /udi Romani and not the Mega- 
lenses: Plin., NH 36.5 writes that they were displayed publicly ‘for barely one month’ 
(uix mense uno). 

Plin., NH 36.5—6. Cf. Wallace-Hadrill 1988: 64—6. 

Plin., NH 36.115. Pliny knowingly dismisses Scaurus' aedilician endeavours as priua- 
tae opes (NH 36.113). 

Asc. 18C makes withering remarks about Scaurus' lack of industria. Cf. Lewis 2006: 
217,227. 

Blurred boundaries between public and private: Russell 2016: 9-10; Nichols 2017: 
17—18. C£. Cic., Att. 4.16.6 on the lasting memory of Scaurus' aedileship. 

Sall., Cat. 47.3-4, 55.2; Plut., Cic. 22.1. It is usually assumed that the unnamed loca- 
tion on the Palatine is Spinther's domus (Wiseman 1994: 357 n. 146; Pagán 2012: 76). 
Mols and Moormann 1993/94: 41; Clarke 2003: 191; contra Spano 1943: 276. 

Mols and Moormann 1993/94: 40; Clarke 2003: 191; Goldbeck 2010: 128 n. 4. But see 
Mols 1999: 12 n. 41, 51 n. 247 with a more confident identification as a salutatio. 
These are not magisterial chairs: Mols and Moormann 1993/94: 40; Clarke 2003: 191; 
contra Schafer 1990: 328—331 (bisellium); Campbell 2015: 137 n. 33 (sella curulis). 
The chairs in the atrium are clearly different from the one on which Vestorius is seated 
on the reverse. 

Ambivalent: Spano 1943: 274 (‘calzari verdi’); slippers: Mols and Moormann 1993/94: 
40; calcei: Schafer 1990: 330; Compostella 1992: 680 (perhaps ‘den gesellschaftlichen 
Rang des Verstorbenen anzugeben’ , although the shoes seem to be somewhat different 
from those which he wears when seated on the suggestus). 

Felletti Maj 1977: 327. 

Judgement: Spano 1943: 289, 292; Richardson 1973: 221, 1988: 97 n. 8. Money: 
Scháfer 1990: 331. Agnostic: Clarke 2003: 196—7. 

A tribunal was also excavated within the basilica at Pompeii, a space that *might 
include offices for public magistrates’ (Richardson 1988: 97). 

Clarke 2003: 201. 
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6 Moving Magistrates in a Roman 
City Space 
The Pompeian Model 


Samuli Simelius 


I Introduction 


The best location to find a Roman magistrate was likely the forum. However, it 
was not the only option. Magistrates also worked at home and moved throughout 
the city space as did any other person living in the city. There are literary sources 
that suggest that a part of the work relating to administration could have been done 
even when moving from one place to another. Consequently, we cannot dismiss the 
importance of roads and streets in Roman administrative work. This contribution 
aims to clarify the importance of the street for Roman administration, highlighting 
their character as a location to meet people, which was essential for magistrates and 
the people seeking an audience with an administrator. The chapter first examines 
the literary sources and then moves to locate the best street locations to encounter a 
magistrate, or for a magistrate to be visible in the Pompeii cityscape. 

If one just wanted to encounter a random Roman magistrate, the easiest way 
was to go to the forum. However, this was not the only option. Magistrates also 
worked at home, and additionally they moved in the city space just as other citi- 
zens, inhabitants, or visitors. There are literary sources demonstrating that some 
of the work relating to administration could have been done while moving from 
one place to another. Consequently, dismissing the importance of roads and streets 
in Roman administrative work would leave the picture incomplete. This chapter 
investigates and models the movement of magistrates in the Roman urban envi- 
ronment. The focus is first on the literary sources, followed by an examination of 
Roman Pompeii as it was just before the eruption of Vesuvius 79 C.E. The aim is 
to model the best locations to meet a magistrate in Pompeii, or the best locations 
to be visible, which was important for persons involving administrative work — at 
least occasionally. 

Administrative work is defined very broadly in this chapter. It includes all type 
of juridical and legal activity, communal decision making, and the political process 
involving it — including elections — as well as bureaucracy. Although the elected 
magistrate or people holding other offices are central to this chapter, the scope 
includes all of the people involved in administrative work, including those that 
needed the services of the persons incorporated into the administrative machinery 
of the Roman Empire. 
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The literary sources that describe the Roman world have been under substantial 
scrutiny for centuries, and therefore it often seems that almost all aspects should 
have already been discussed — at least on some level. This is the case with move- 
ment and administrative work. In particular, legal historians keenly and diligently 
combed through Roman texts to find the locations and circumstances associated 
with Roman juridical work. Consequently, the first part of this chapter owes much 
to the work of scholars such as Leanne Bablitz, Francesco De Angelis, and Kaius 
Tuori, who have in their scholarly contributions discussed the several locations 
associated with Roman jurists and the legal process. 

Although it might be somewhat obvious, it is essential to remember that Pom- 
peii cannot be equated to Rome. This fact is repeated constantly by many scholars, 
and therefore we cannot necessarily transfer the social and administrative land- 
scape of the capital — and consequently the world that is described in the literary 
sources — to a municipal city.' Before modelling the optimal locations to meet a 
magistrate, I will therefore take a look at the Pompeian sources that can be con- 
nected to magistrates and discuss what they tell us about the locations utilized by 
the administration. Electoral notices are one such source. They are an exceptional 
source group, hardly known outside Pompeii.? On this matter, the chapter relies 
largely on previous research, in particular the recent work of Eeva-Maria Viitanen 
and her colleagues. Their work has connected the notices to their spatial context.* 
In addition to the electoral notices, some wall paintings are discussed in this chap- 
ter. The selected paintings either depict magistrates or likely the streetscape of 
Pompeii, making them relevant to the subject in hand. 

Timothy O’Sullivan has concluded that walking was a social and performative 
activity for Romans.* The desire to be visible is the key element of the last part of 
the chapter, which models the movement patterns of ancient Pompeii to map the 
locations that were best for reaching the maximum audience. These locations were 
particularly important if one anticipated being a magistrate — so before holding 
office — because they were good locations to meet the Pompeians who would then 
vote in the elections or otherwise participate in the process by supporting a candi- 
date. These same spots can also be thought of as optimal for people who wished 
to meet a magistrate. Of course, the forum or other public venues where good for 
this purpose, but, as indicated by some literary sources, the magistrates might have 
been busy in those locations, making them less ideal places to consult them. The 
private houses of the magistrates were another location for such meetings, but as 
they were characteristically private, they perhaps did not offer the possibility of 
an audience for everyone. Consequently, this makes the streets and roads the third 
possible location, and they might have even been the more democratic of the three 
venues. They offered the magistrate the opportunity to meet many people — including 
those that did not or could not spend much time in the forum. For the people that 
were not part of the administrative apparatus, they were good locations to come 
across a magistrate, in particular for those who could not arrange a private audience 
or did not have the opportunity to spend much time in the forum. 

The last part of the chapter utilizes the Space Syntax analysis developed by 
Bill Hillier and Julienne Hanson. It reconstructs the moving patterns of the city 
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to help to identify the locations that were ideal for meeting a magistrate, or for a 
magistrate to be visible. Space Syntax analysis has been used several times before 
this in (classical) archaeology. For example, Fabiana Battistin has recently applied 
it to the movement patterns of Falerii Novii, and her article functions as an excel- 
lent introduction to Space Syntax analysis and its technical aspects. The method is 
not a new tool for Pompeii either. For instance, Mark Grahame and Katharine Von 
Stackelberg have used its manually calculated application to model the movement 
and visibility inside Pompeian houses, and Michael Anderson has done similar 
work with a computer assisted method.‘ The street network of the city has also been 
analysed with Space Syntax by Akkelies Van Nes, Karin Fridell Anter, and Marina 
Weilguni. Anter Fridell and Weilguni’s article “Public Space in Roman Pompeii” 
discusses the creation ofthe axial plan of Pompeii for Space Syntax analysis, which 
was utilized later by Weilguni in her dissertation studying wheeled traffic and the 
interaction between public and private in Pompeii. Van Nes’ work concentrates on 
the shops/tabernae, the entrances, and public buildings, and their connection with 
the values produced by Space Syntax analysis." Additionally, David Newsome has 
utilized the method to analyze the transformation of the street network on the west 
side of the forum." 

For the creation of my Space Syntax analysis, I used the DepthmapX 0.8 soft- 
ware. The Space syntax analysis provides only a model — no one actually walks like 
the patterns produced by the software. The model cannot take into account all the 
possible factors that a human does when selecting a route, and it is overly rational 
compared to human behaviour, but it can still be a helpful tool to interpret ancient 
life. To evaluate the Space Syntax model, I compare it to previous research done on 
Pompeiian movement that has been reconstructed on the basis of the archaeologi- 
cal evidence, such as the location of doors, electoral notices, shops, other commer- 
cial or productive activity, and by utilizing other mathematical models to calculate 
the moving patterns.? 


II Private Dwellings and Streets as Locations for Administrative 
Work in the Literary Sources 


Public spaces, such as the forum and the buildings around it, are well-known 
locations of administrative activity. Public venues were principally locations of 
meetings and decision-making. Nonetheless, the literary sources also clearly depict 
that administrative work was not limited to these public spaces. The private sphere 
likewise functioned as a location for meetings — specifically for smaller gatherings — 
and plenty of preparatory work seems to have occurred in private buildings. The 
separation between these two locations of administrative work — the forum and the 
house — created a third space for the magistrates: the streets and roads connecting 
them. These were also involved in the administrative life of the Roman world. The 
journey from the house to the forum turned out to be an opportunity to meet a magis- 
trate, or even for a magistrate to perform some administrative task during his travels. 

Before examining what the literary sources have to say about how streets and 
roads related to administrative work, I will briefly take a look at the Roman house 
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and other private dwellings as a location of administrative work. Although legal 
historians have demonstrated their importance, they are not perhaps so well known 
for this function, and a short recap of a couple selected sources is in order. 

In general, private dwellings played a significant role in the preparatory phase 
of administrative work but may have also been occasionally used for other stages 
of work, such as locations of trials.'° Writing and dictating were a natural part of 
the preparatory work, and there are plenty of passages describing these activities. 
However, this was a quite mundane activity for the writers of the ancient texts, and 
therefore it is rarely stated what type of work was going on — it could be administra- 
tive or some other tasks, such as writing a study. Writing and dictating seem to have 
been quite flexible activities that could be done almost anywhere: Caesar is said to 
have signed letters while dining, and Mark Antony dictated an edict at the dinner." 
The dining area suggests a private sphere, but more importantly, these passages 
make it clear that a part of administrative work did not require a grand or public 
setting, but could be done in the middle of everyday activities. 

Vitruvius’ famous passage that describes how people of different social posi- 
tions needed different types of houses is often used as evidence for administrative 
and juridical work occurring in private houses.'? The architect tells us that lawyers 
and orators need spacious and decorated spaces and rooms for meetings, and that 
people holding offices should have regal and high vestibula, large atria and peri- 
styles, and additionally decorated gardens, walkways, libraries, pinacothecae, and 
even basilicae in their houses, which should all be architecturally as magnificent 
as public buildings." 

Vitruvius’ focus seems to be on spaces for meetings, and he does not men- 
tion where the preparatory work related to administrative or legal processes should 
happen. It is possible that Vitruvius thought that the same locations could have 
been used for both purposes, but the text leaves this open. However, reading 
De architectura gives the picture that the domus was actually a key place in a mag- 
istrate’s work life. For example, when Vitruvius discusses the fora and basilicae, 
he barely touches on the needs of magistrates, but rather discusses the needs of 
economic activity and focuses on the lines of sight (at the basilica of Fano).'* The 
function of fora and basilicae as administrative locations might have been so obvi- 
ous for Vitruvius that he did not see a need to discuss these activities in detail. 
Nonetheless, when he discusses houses, Vitruvius makes sure that the reader notes 
the needs of magistrates and lawyers, which indicates that administrative and legal 
activities — if relevant for the inhabitant — should be taken carefully in considera- 
tion when building a private dwelling. 

In addition to Vitruvius, there are plenty of other writers who describe the house 
as a meeting place for administrative and legal functions. For instance, Tacitus 
describes a situation where the orator and politician Vipstanus Messalla enters a 
room and thinks that he may have interrupted the preparation of a case, because 
everybody in the room had such serious facial expressions." Cicero mentions that 
people wanting to meet the eminent lawyer Q. Mucius always crowded in front 
of his house, and also remarks that the prominent orator Manius Manilius could 
be met in the forum or in his house, and consulted on legal and other matters.!° 
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Tacitus’ passage not only tells us about a meeting occurring in a private space, but 
also indicates that the preparative work for a case could be done in private dwell- 
ings, which must have been very common, as Quintilian's Institutio Oratoria states 
that the advocates prepared their work and speeches at home." 

Furthermore, meeting with a magistrate was also built into the Roman practice 
of salutatio, where clientes visited their patron's house during the morning. The 
exact character of the salutatio 1s not very clear, but scholars have assumed that 
it might have involved legal, financial, and political support, and a conversation 
between the host and the visitor.!* Without a doubt, the salutatio was a good occa- 
sion to meet a magistrate if one's patron held such a position, or perhaps one of 
the other visitors in the salutatio. However, the salutatio did not guarantee that 
anybody could meet the house owner, but only his c/ientes. The same applies to 
the function of the house as a meeting place. Although a Roman house could hypo- 
thetically have been open to almost anybody, it did not mean that everybody had a 
chance to meet the house owner or a magistrate when they entered their house. The 
private nature of the location restricted such encounters, but in the public, anybody 
could approach a person involved in administrative duties. 

Consequently, a convenient location to meet a magistrate was the street between 
his house and the forum. In some cases, it might have been even better to meet the 
magistrate on the street, as the chances of getting an audience might have been 
higher than in other public places such as the forum. Martial tells us about the 
lawyer Pompeius Auctus, who could be found near the entrance of Temple of Mars 
Avenger, but he was so busy that he did not have time before the normal court day 
was over.” Likewise, a busy household with many visitors was not likely an opti- 
mal location to meet a magistrate in the middle of his duties. 

Furthermore, the streets could create public pressure for the magistrate. Bablitz 
has concluded that hiring an advocate was likely often made in public, citing the 
story of Augustus' veteran Scutarius. He managed to secure the emperor him- 
self as his lawyer due to the public pressure of the bad publicity that would have 
befallen Augustus if he had declined the veteran's petition?! According to Sueto- 
nius, Scutarius was Augustus' cliens, which might mean that not even this kind of 
relationship ensured a meeting during the salutatio, or 1f it did, the public location 
was still better for convincing Augustus to be his lawyer. Additionally, there is an 
anecdote about Vespasian suspecting that his muleteer was delaying their journey 
on purpose so that a person could approach the emperor with a petition for a law- 
suit.” It is difficult to know how much of these stories are true, and they focus on 
emperors, who were obviously the most preferred persons to handle one's matters — 
providing that he was favourable to them. Nonetheless, they relate two important 
aspects: 1) a public space could produce more pressure to take on a case or address 
other matters, and 2) meeting a public person was not always easy, and one had to 
use every opportunity. These likely applied to many persons involved in adminis- 
tration, even if they did not hold the highest position, as the emperor did. 

Although the streets offered a natural location to meet a magistrate, any move- 
ment between two locations could additionally be utilized for other tasks relating 
to administration. Both writing and dictating are said to have been done while 
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traveling and moving.? Cicero mentions that a journey or a walk is an occasion 
to prepare for a case in the courts." In addition, even manumission could be per- 
formed while moving.” The streets were not only a transitory space between the 
magistrate's house and the forum, but also functioned as a location for administra- 
tive activity. Compared to the forum, where administrative activities were executed 
on a tight schedule, as the example of Pompeius Auctus demonstrates, and private 
houses, which offered the opportunity to avoid possible visitors, the streets offered 
a good place to approach magistrates — in particular, for those who did not hold a 
high position in society. In this way, the streets can be considered an even more 
democratic location than a private house or the forum. 


II Administrative Space in Pompeii 


The literary sources mainly describe Rome, or perhaps can be thought of as describ- 
ing the Empire in general, and therefore their accounts do not necessarily corre- 
spond to the situation in Pompeii. Literary mentions are few for the city buried by 
Vesuvius, and therefore the picture of the administrative and political life must be 
reconstructed on the basis of different material. Inscriptions have been at the core of 
this task. Architecture, both public and private, has also played a role in the interpre- 
tation, but it has proven a difficult source to connect to Pompeian administration and 
politics. Furthermore, wall paintings can also be used to reconstruct the administra- 
tive cityscape in Pompeii. All of these sources are examined in this chapter to build 
areconstruction of the spatial structure of Pompeii’s administrative landscape. I will 
begin with a brief analysis of the forum, which might be thought of as the obvious 
centre of administration, but the sources do not offer as clear a picture as one might 
think. This is followed by a short examination of the houses, focusing on the ques- 
tion of whether we can identify the houses involved in the administration ofthe city. 
Finally, the investigation emphasizes the role of the streets and electoral notices. 
The examination of the streets will then continue in the next section. 

Pompeii's administrative centre is usually thought to have been located around 
the forum, which is in the southwest corner of the city. The buildings on the south 
side of the forum have often been interpreted as administrative buildings. One of 
them has basilica shape, three others consist of one hall with an apse (one build- 
ing has a rectangular apse, two round), and there is a building with a large space 
with two podiums on the south side (Figure 6.1). They have been identified as 
the basilica, the city council chamber, the archive, the office of the duumviri, and 
the comitium, even though their specific function can be only speculated upon. 
For instance, the three halls have also alternatively been suggested to have been 
temples, and the so-called comitium has additionally been thought to have been 
a general voting place, a tribunal, or a school building. This area was excavated 
around the 1810s, and consequently the reports offer very little — if any at all — help 
to identify the functions of these buildings. Furthermore, the three hall-type build- 
ings were apparently emptied of all material and decoration (except the floors) 
before the excavation. The basilica seems to be the sole building for which 
scholars have arrived at a consensus on the function. 
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The buildingson the souther side ofthe forum 
idetified as possible administrative buildings 

1 Basilica 

2 Hall building 

3 Hall building 


Figure 6.1 Map of Pompeii with street names. Projected streets with lighter gray. 


Source: Author: Samuli Simelius. 


It is possible that administrative work also occurred in the other areas of Pom- 
peii, such as the public porticoes. These were the forum, the Triangular Forum, 
the Large Palaestra, and the Quadriporticus. However, some of these seem to have 
been devoted to other purposes, such as gladiator barracks, so they were not likely 
venues of administration.” A set of wall paintings found in the so-called Villa di 
Giulia Felice (1I,4,3) has been interpreted as depicting Pompeii’s forum. The 
paintings locate plenty of varied activity in the forum, such as selling and buying, 
schoolwork, and just people strolling. Additionally, there is a scene that has been 
interpreted as a person presenting a young girl to a sitting magistrate (Figure 6.2).?* 
The painting thus seems to confirm that the magistrates met people in the forum. 
A porticoed space was likely a good venue for administrative activity, in particular 
when the activity involved writing, as they provided protection from rain but still 
had light. An old drawing of the painting from the Villa di Giulia Felice could indi- 
cate that another person was also sitting on the magistrate's seat and could have 
been holding an opened scroll or some type of sheet of writing.? However, this is 
difficult to confirm from the existing remains of the paintings. 

If the weather conditions were really poor then a portico would not have been 
enough protection, and a set of rooms behind the portico was needed to offer enough 
light but also cover. In this case, there are not many public locations that could 
be used for this purpose, particularly if the Quadriporticus and Large Palaestra 
were used for other purposes than administration. That leaves the spaces at the 
south side of the forum — discussed before — and another set of buildings in its 
northwest corner, where the room for the official overseeing the measurement 
standards may have been located. John Dobbins also speculates that there were 
two additional offices and an aerarium, but these buildings may have also had a 
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Figure 6.2 Wall painting from the Villa di Giulia Felice (IL,4,3) depicting a person present- 
ing a young girl to a magistrate. 


Source: Picture: Wikimedia Commons/Jamie Heath. Picture edited by Samuli Simelius. 


commercial function. The largest building in the northwest corner has been inter- 
preted as a granary or a market building.?? 

As the discussion earlier demonstrates, there does not seem to have been many 
public buildings designed for administrative work in Pompeii, and those that are 
interpreted as having been used for such a purpose are usually done so on specula- 
tive grounds. Furthermore, these spaces may have been used for several purposes. 
The paintings of the so-called Villa di Giulia Felice suggest that there were many 
other things occurring in the forum than just administration. The basilica also 
likely held many activities and persons related to these activities, such as bankers, 
businesspersons, administrators, jurists, and people involved in the legal process.*! 
This leaves very little space for administrative work, particularly if we think of 
an office-like work environment. Additionally, we can assume that not all stages 
of administrative work would have necessarily been suited to a public setting 
but would have needed some privacy. It is therefore extremely likely that private 
houses had an important role as Pompeian administrative spaces, similar to the 
picture drawn by the literary sources for Rome. 

Pompeii also hosts a collection of unique textual sources that has allowed 
researchers to identify house owners. Electoral notices, graffiti, and amphora 
texts have played a key role in this task, but other types of inscriptions have also 
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been utilized. The electoral notices have been fundamental to this type of study, 
and consequently many of the identified house owners have been Pompeii's 
magistrates. Nonetheless, such identification has been proven to be more difficult 
than has been expected, and the trend in research has moved on from the old opti- 
mistic attitude introduced by Matteo Della Corte to Penelope Allison's modern 
and more critical approach.? 

The identification of house owners is done on the basis of the spatial connec- 
tions between the written records and the houses. However, the discovery of a 
scratched or painted name in the context of a house does not guarantee that it was 
the name of the owner, and a more refined methodology was needed. For instance, 
Henrik Mouritsen's method demands at least two different types of textual sources 
to confirm the identity of the owner, and using this system there are only a few 
houses where the owner can be identified.” 

Although only a few house owners can be identified, there is still a likely con- 
nection between wealth and social position in Pompeii. Nonetheless, it cannot be 
stated that all of the large and decorated houses were owned by the political upper 
class.*4 On the other hand, a house owner did not have to be an aedile or duum- 
vir to be a participant in the city administration, and therefore some houses that 
were not owned by the political ruling class might have been equally involved in 
the administrative work. This means that it is — at least for now — impossible to 
point out all of the exact houses involved in administrative work, but very likely 
many of the most decorated and largest houses were owned by persons involved 
in the administrative work of the city. These houses are spread around almost the 
entire excavated area of Pompeii, as Figure 6.3 shows. The exception is the south- 
eastern part, which held the amphitheatre and the Large Palaestra, which were both 


Figure 6.3 The locations of the largest and most decorated houses in Pompeii. 


Source: Author: Samuli Simelius.?? 
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visited — at least infrequently — by many people, some of them naturally belonging 
to the administrators of the city. This indicates that none of Pompeii’s areas can 
be excluded from the investigation of the administrative life of the city, and very 
likely all of the areas — except perhaps the south-east corner — were at least some- 
what involved in administrative work within private houses. 

The electoral notices — painted on the buildings flanking the streets — provide 
us with a picture of the importance of these streets in the political and administra- 
tive life of Pompeii. Viitanen has recently studied the locations of these electoral 
notices, and she concludes that they have a strong connection with other factors 
that indicate a busy street life. It makes sense to locate the notices at places where 
many people could see them.” This leads to the conclusion that if the magistrates 
wanted to be visible, they probably would have favoured those same streets; and 
other way around, if one wanted to meet a magistrate, then these streets were loca- 
tions where one should go. However, it is possible to identify even more precisely 
the best locations to make oneself visible or to meet a magistrate, and that is the 
task of the next section. 

Other than the scenes of the forum found in the Villa di Giulia Felice, there are 
not many Pompeian wall paintings depicting the administration of the city. A paint- 
ing illustrating persons and bread has been interpreted as a baker or bread seller, but 
because the person giving the bread is wearing a toga, he has also been interpreted 
as a magistrate providing the bread, and thus the paintings could illustrate a largitio 
(Figure 6.4). The Tomba di Caio Vestorio Prisco near the Porta Vesuvio has a 
painting of a man wearing a toga sitting on a possible sella curilis; this person is 
thought to be an aedile.** Additionally, there is the so-called painting of the Judge- 
ment of Solomon, which has cartoon-like characters with small bodies and large 
heads. It (possibly) depicts three judges in the act of cutting a baby in half, similar 
to the story of the judgement of Solomon (Figure 6.5). However, there are paral- 
lel stories from Antiquity, and thus it is not certain that this refers to Solomon. 
A common feature of all of these paintings is a podium situated under the seated 
characters. In the largitio painting it seems to be wooden, and thus may represent 
an impermanent structure. The painting in the tomb is difficult to interpret in its 
current condition, but previous descriptions and photographs suggest that it also 
featured a wooden podium. In the painting of the so-called judgement of Solomon, 
the podium looks distinctively different from the other two paintings. Its material is 
challenging to identify, but it does not look like wood, and compared to the others 
that have only one person on the podium there are three characters on this podium. 
Itis possible that the painting depicts a more permanent structure. The background 
of the /argitio and the painting in the tomb are ambivalent, and it cannot be certain 
whether the scene is occurring inside a building or outside, but the scene of the 
judgement takes place outside. Also, the forum scenes of the Villa di Giulia Felice 
occur outside, although their current condition makes it difficult to see whether the 
persons are inside or outside the portico. However, compared to other paintings of 
magistrates, these forum scenes do not feature a podium. 

In all of the aforementioned paintings, the magistrates are not moving but sit- 
ting. The sitting posture, and the possible presence of a sella curilis, are a means 
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Figure 6.4 Wall painting from house VII,3,30 depicting a person wearing a toga giving 
bread to another person. 


Source: Marie-Lan Nguyen. Public domain. Wikimedia Commons. 


(both for us and the Romans) to recognize a magister. Without a seat or other sym- 
bols to indicate an individual’s magisterial position, it is often impossible to distin- 
guish a magistrate from a citizen wearing a toga, as in the painting of the so-called 
amphitheatre riot that occurred in Pompeii. This painting depicts the fight between 
Pompeians and Nucerians that took place in the city’s amphitheatre in 59 C.E. Most 
of the characters in the painting seem to be involved in the fighting, but on the 
lower part some persons seem to be conducting their daily life. Some of them seem 
to be walking near the amphitheatre, and are perhaps wearing a toga, which might 
suggest an elevated position in society (Figure 6.6). Nonetheless, this is open to 
interpretation due to the condition of the painting. 
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Figure 6.5 The wall painting of the so-called judgement of Solomon from the Casa del 
Medico (VIILS,24). 


Source: Author: Samuli Simelius. 


Figure 6.6 The lower part of the wall painting depicting the amphitheatre riot. The painting 
was found in the Casa della Rissa nell Anfiteatro (1,3,23). 


Source: Author: Samuli Simelius. 


Of course, magistrates moved throughout Pompeii, even if we do not have 
depictions of this — Pompeian paintings actually oftentimes depict things that were 
not there, such as the mythological scenes." However, the question of whether 
preparatory administrative work was done while moving in Pompeii remains open. 
The distances in Pompeii were quite short, so perhaps it was not a custom, as very 
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little could have been achieved by doing this. However, one can easily imagine that 
a person helping a magistrate could make some brief notes on a clay tablet when 
they were moving, meaning that this activity was not entirely out of the question 
in Pompeii. 

Visibility and performativity were a part of the magistrate’s life and work, even 
in Pompeii. The electoral notices indicate this clearly. The streets offered a good 
stage to meet the inhabitants of the city, and the magistrates — or people wanting 
to be magistrates — benefited from this publicity. This also made them locations 
where Pompeii’s other inhabitants could meet magistrates if they needed. What the 
optimal places for this may have been is examined next. 


IV Towards Mapping the Movement of Magistrates in Pompeii 


Building the Street Map 


Pompeii is one of the few Roman cities that is almost entirely excavated, but about 
one quarter of the entire area inside the city walls still remains unexcavated.* Addi- 
tionally, even more material outside the city walls is still covered by deposition 
layers. The significance of Roman suburbs has recently been re-evaluated, and 
without a doubt they also effected movement inside the city walls, but the knowl- 
edge of the area here is too scarce to be included, and so the examination is limited 
to the area inside the city walls. 

Most of the street network of Pompeii is known, but there are few areas where 
we must rely on deduction. I mainly follow Eric Poehler’s and his groups’ under- 
standing of Pompeii’s street network.“ Its pattern is quite similar to the several 
other interpretations of the street network in 79 C.E.“ However, some parts are 
debated; for instance, whether there was a street in the middle of insula IIL 7. Here 
I follow Poehler's view that there was not. However, I have interpreted that the 
Vicolo IX.7 — IX.11 continues more-or-less to the Vicolo del Centenario, similar 
to Marco Giglio's interpretation, whereas Poehler sets it to meet the Via Mediana 
about 9 metres east of the intersection." The street network used in this chapter is 
presented in Figure 6.1. 

In general, the projection of unexcavated streets 1s based on the relative symme- 
try and rectangular shape of the insulae. Marina Weilguni has formatted this prin- 
ciple simply: “The assumption used is that streets always continue as straight lines 
if there is no evidence to contradict this”.*” On the east side of the Via Stabiana, the 
thus far excavated streets and insulae seem to mostly follow this pattern, making it 
a reasonable assumption. In addition, some projections in parts of Regiones III and 
IX have been confirmed by research done with ground penetrating radar.* 

The projection of the street pattern is linked to the hypothesis of how the city 
developed. The zone including most of unexcavated areas is often considered 
to be one of the last unbuilt areas of Pompeii. Its planning and construction — 
which occurred in several phases — is usually thought to follow the grid plan, and 
the insulae are usually projected as rectangular.” Nonetheless, the deduction is 
interlinked with the shape. The shape of the insulae is one way to recognize the 
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various construction periods of the city, and therefore if the unexcavated insulae 
are thought to be from the same period, they are projected to be of similar shape. 
Without a doubt, if future data should suggest that the street network of the unex- 
cavated areas had anomalies in its grid plan, it would change the interpretation of 
the city’s development. 

The eastern edge of the current excavated area raises some doubts about the 
presence of an even grid on the east side of Pompeii. The shape of insula I,19 does 
not appear to be rectangular, and the Vicolo di Lucrezio Frontone-Vicolo IX,8-1X,9 
and the Vicolo V,8-V,9 end in insulae IX,11 and V,3 and do not continue further 
(these locations are marked with dashed circles in Figure 6.1). The known streets 
around insula IX,11 strongly support the last assumption, but one could question 
the entire existence of the Vicolo V,8-V,9. Maija Holappa, Viitanen, and Giglio 
have demonstrated that topographical factors also influenced the formation of the 
street network, and we cannot totally exclude that this is not the case in the unexca- 
vated areas.? Likewise, Poehler has proposed some changes that break the perfect 
symmetry of the street network in the eastern part of Pompeii during the last two 
centuries.?' All of this creates uncertainty for the suggested map and its logic, but 
greater confidence can only be achieved after excavations, and on the basis of the 
current information the rectangular insulae are the most likely option. 


Locating the Optimal Places to Meet People 


The reconstructed street map creates the basis of the movement model. Pompeii 
provides a wealth of archaeological evidence that can suggest which streets were 
more active. The presence of these features, such as bars, shops, commercial facili- 
ties, and electoral notices, can reflect whether a street was likely more active than 
others. Scholars have noted the possibility of a circular argument in this methodol- 
ogy: for instance, an accumulation of shops can be interpreted as a sign of an active 
street, and then, as it is considered an active street, this 1s seen as the reason why 
there are so many shops.? Although this is certainly something to consider, there 
is a possibility that these both occur on the same street: a busy street attracts more 
commercial activity, but the commercial activity also attracts more people. This 
means that both can indeed be correct. 

Space Syntax analysis is a tool that helps us avoid similar problems of circular 
arguments, as it calculates the use of space according to the most economic options, 
and therefore likely the most used routes in the city. On the basis of map informa- 
tion, Space Syntax models the areas of the city that “naturally” focus movement. 
This calculation does not take into account other features, such as shops, but only 
the shape of the street network. If the areas where Space Syntax produces high 
values have several shops, it is possible — although not the only option — to deduce 
that they are clustered there because there was plenty of people moving in that 
area, even before the shops arrived. Nonetheless, after the shops were established 
there, they also attracted more street users. This means that 1f we have both high 
Space Syntax values and archaeological evidence indicating an active street, the 
conclusion that many Pompeians used the street on a daily basis is convincing. 
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These were thus locations where a magistrate should go if he needed to be seen, 
or vice-versa would be a location to go to if someone wanted to meet a magistrate. 

Space Syntax analysis calculates the connection of spaces in a system — which 
is in this case Pompeii inside the city walls — and it can be utilized to measure 
visibility or movement. The focus here is on the latter, meaning that calculations 
are made on the basis of axial lines. The examination here emphasizes the con- 
nectivity, integration, and choice values, as all of these can be interpreted as indi- 
cators of increased patterns of use. Connectivity is a local value that is calculated 
from the spaces immediately connected to the location under investigation, the 
so-called space of origin. Integration is a global value used to calculate the distance 
between the space of origin and all other locations in the map. Choice instead cal- 
culates how likely an axial line is to be passed through on all of the shortest routes 
from all spaces to all other spaces in the street map of Pompeii. These values can 
also be depicted on maps using different colours that represent different levels of 
integration/connectivity/choice: red for the highest level, orange the second high- 
est, followed by yellow, green, and blue as the lowest. I use this colour-coding as 
the basis for the analysis, rather than the root numerical values also produced by 
DepthmapX. 

Space Syntax, as with any model, is not without its problems. When study- 
ing Pompeian houses one issue is that the upper levels are scarcely known, and 
some connections inside the houses remain unidentified, creating a problem for the 
model.” With regard to the ancient streets, this is not a significant issue. Another 
problem commonly noted relates to definition of the room/space borders.™ It might 
be easy to define a square room, but what about an open public space, such as a 
piazza or a forum? The borders of these spaces might be very different depending 
on who is defining them. The computer software (mostly) eliminates the definition 
problem, as it utilizes a grid (for visual analysis) or axial lines (for movement), 
making it unnecessary to divide the map into smaller units. Nevertheless, there is 
still a significant human decision involved in the process: drawing the map from 
which the analysis is made. 

A vital question is the number of details included in the map used in the Space 
Syntax analysis. All maps are somewhat distorted views of space, but to a certain 
degree we can influence this by selecting the level of details included in the map. 
Streets and walls are usually drawn straight — including in Pompeii — although in 
actuality they are not.” In a visual analysis, a slightly curving wall drawn as straight 
might affect the results, creating a distorted visibility model. However, when study- 
ing movement, a schematic plan — not too detailed — might actually be better. 

The DepthmapX 0.8 software measures the possible movement patterns by cre- 
ating lines that cover all of the spaces of the map. In sum, this can mean that the 
more corners are drawn on the map, the more axial lines it produces, and thus 
models more movement in that area. Nevertheless, if we consider how people think 
about their movement — particularly in a city — the small corners of the street do 
not affect that. For instance, there is a corner on the north side of the Vicolo di 
Mercurio between the Vicolo di Modesto and Via Consolare. Although this corner 
has influence on the physical space, hardly anyone would consider it important for 
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the decision of whether to walk along the street or not. Yet, if the corner is drawn 
on the map, it will increase the number of axial lines, indicating more movement 
there (Figure 6.7). The Fewest Line Map function in the software eliminates much 
of this problem, as it aims to cover the spatial system with as few lines as pos- 
sible. However, if the number of details in the depicted system is high, they will 
also eventually affect the fewest line map. For instance, in Pompeii, if the details 
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Figure 6.7 The effect of adding a corner on a Space Syntax analysis. Vicolo del Farmacista 
is first drawn as a rectangular unit that is enclosed by imaginary lines to the north 
and south. Second, a corner is added to the same street, which adds three lines 
to the analysis. 


Source: Author: Samuli Simelius. 
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of the locations of the statue bases in the forum are added to the map level they 
significantly change the results of the analysis, and indicate that there was much 
more movement in the forum when compared to a map were they are not included. 
Yet, it is difficult to think that a statue base had a very important role when people 
navigated the street network of Pompeii — after all, it is an obstacle that is easy to 
avoid. Of course, this is a very simplistic interpretation, and it is possible that a sin- 
gle element, such as a statue base or a particular corner in the middle of the street, 
might have had an important role in the city, but to correctly take this into account 
would require some ancient sources that actually indicate that. 

Consequently, I have decided to use a very schematic map, wherein the streets 
are rendered as perhaps overly straight (Figure 6.8). One can imagine that a person 
planning his route inside a city would mainly consider a street or block/insula as 
a unit, and then the decision of route is made at the intersections. Therefore, the 
minor irregularities do not affect to the choice of streets. The principle is somewhat 
reminiscent of the ancient itinerary lists.5 

Weilguni's axial grid is quite similar to the axial maps produced in this study 
(Online Appendix Figures 1, 2, 3, https://zenodo.org/record/7763121), so the 
principles of creating them must have been alike, although they are not exactly 
equal. For example, in my plan the Via Stabiana is a single straight line, whereas 
Weilguni has two lines, which indicates that her map has a slight curving of the 
street.°* Nonetheless, it is hard to imagine that anyone would consider that curving 
so remarkable that it would have been highly influential on the decision to use the 
Via Stabiana as a route, so the single line may model movement better. 


Figure 6.8 The map used for the Space Syntax analysis. 


Source: Author: Samuli Simelius. 
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The correlation of high Space Syntax values and business activity has already been 
examined by Van Nes, who located the shops on a map of Pompeii and paralleled 
them with the Space Syntax integration values. Although her identification of shops — 
based on Hans Eschebach and Liselotte Eschebach’s work — is likely too positive, it 
demonstrates that on a general level there is a correlation between the streets of high 
integration values and the locations of the shops.” In addition to shops, there is the 
possibility of examining Pompeii’s bars, other types of retail and industrial build- 
ings, public fountains, crossroad shrines, masonry benches, and electoral notices as 
indicators of high street activity. They were already mapped by earlier scholarship.” 
Furthermore, other indicators such as the frequency of doors, the depth values of the 
streets, and the number of intersections have been used to calculate street activity, and 
the street use of cart traffic has also been studied extensively.*! 

All of the available sources almost unanimously highlight the importance 
of the same three streets: the Via della Fortuna-Via di Nola-Via della Terme, 
Via dell’Abbondanza, and Via Stabiana-Via del Vesuvio. The first mentioned 
is clearly an important artery, highlighted by the red colour in all of the Space 
Syntax maps. The Via Stabiana-Via del Vesuvio also has its integration marked 
in red, and on the choice map it is yellowish orange, making it the second most 
active route of the map. The connectivity colour of the street is light green. The 
Via dell'Abbondanza does not stand out so much as the other two, but in all of the 
maps its eastern part is on the higher end of the spectrum (connectivity and choice: 
yellowish green; integration: orange), making it one of the more important streets 
of Pompeii (Online Appendix Figures 1, 2, 3).? All of these streets can thus be 
interpreted as having been highly active, as confirmed by both the archaeological 
sources and the Space Syntax analysis. 

The Via degli Augustali-Via Mediana is not often considered as one of the most 
important routes in Pompeii.? However, the combination of the Space Syntax val- 
ues and the archaeological data suggests the contrary.“ Although it does not stand 
out as clearly as the three streets mentioned earlier when looking at the choice and 
integration maps, it still has higher values than many of the other Pompeian streets 
(Online Appendix Figures 2 and 3), and its connectivity is among the four highest 
streets of the city (Online Appendix Figure 1). It can be considered as the third 
major east-west link in Pompeii, which makes sense as it runs through the middle 
of the city, flanked by the vital Via dell’Abbondanza and Via della Fortuna-Via di 
Nola, and the movement on these streets must have spilled over onto the Via degli 
Augustali-Via Mediana. The importance of the Via degli Augustali-Via Mediana 
also explains the concentration of commercial activity on the Vicolo Storto.9 
It connected the two main east-west arteries and was a route to the Porta Vesuvio, 
through the Vicolo dei Vettii, which might have been a politically important space, 
as the concentrations of electoral notices along it suggest. However, the Space 
Syntax values of the Vicolo dei Vettii are low (Online Appendix Figures 1, 2, 3). The 
Space Syntax analysis ignores the importance ofthe gates, which might explain this. 
The electoral notices on the Vicolo dei Vettii indicate that the Porta Vesuvio might 
have been quite important for the citizens of Pompeii, because it makes sense to 
advertise one's candidacy were the people who could vote moved. The importance 
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of the gate might have been because of the agricultural significance of Vesuvius,” 
and many Pompeians may have used this gate frequently. 

The Vicolo di Mercurio-Vicolo delle Nozze d’Argento in the northern part of 
the map has quite high Space Syntax values (Online Appendix Figures 1, 2, 3). 
However, the archaeological evidence does not locate much activity on the Vicolo 
di Mercurio, but at least there is a concentration of electoral notices on the Vicolo 
delle Nozze d’Argento, suggesting that this street had political significance on the 
east side of the Via Stabiana.® 

To sum up, the best locations to meet people or a magistrate, if excluding 
the forum and private houses, are then the three crossroads of the Via Stabiana 
(Figure 6.9 numbers 1, 2, and 3). All of these crossroads had a public fountain, 
which would have added to the number of people visiting these places. Although 
one might assume that people coming to these fountains were not important to the 
magistrate, this seems not to be the case. First, the persons visiting these fountains 
were not necessarily enslaved people or servants, as not all households would have 
had them, and second, the political process of Pompeii involved many other peo- 
ple than only the paterfamilias.? The northmost crossroad (Figure 6.9 number 1) 
also had a public altar, which would have attracted even more people. The two 
others (Figure 6.9 numbers 2 and 3) were instead architecturally monumentalized 
with arches, and the political significance of the southernmost was highlighted 
by a statue of M. Holconius Rufus, a significant Augustan era political figure in 
Pompeii. John D' Arms considers the location undignified for his statue, and thinks 
that it must have originally been in the forum.”” However, as demonstrated, it is 
actually in a very visible location, and therefore was a prominent and suitable place 
for a political statue. 
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Figure 6.9 The best places to be visible or meet people in Pompeii. 


Source: Author: Samuli Simelius. 
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V Conclusions 


The streets were an integral part of the Roman administrative landscape, even 
though they were not per se planned for that purpose. One could even argue that 
they were a more democratic space than fora — or other public places were admin- 
istrative functions traditionally occurred — or magistrate’s private houses, which 
were also an essential location for administrative work. The streets were particu- 
larly good places for meeting a magistrate, or the other way around, a good location 
for a magistrate to meet people. In the street, a magistrate could not hide behind 
the workload of the forum or the privacy of their house. For a person involved in 
administrative work, the street may have even occasionally offered the possibility 
to do some small tasks related to administration. 

Pompeian depictions of city life are rare, but there are a few paintings that illus- 
trate magistrates. These, however, do not inform us much about the role of the 
streets in the city’s administrative work. Nonetheless, the electoral notices indicate 
that the streets were important political locations in Pompeii, and therefore con- 
nected to the administration of the city. When estimating the best locations to meet 
a magistrate, or for a magistrate to meet people, in Pompeii, three locations rise 
above others: the crossroads of the Via Stabiana and the Via dell’Abbondanza and 
the Via della Fortuna-Via di Nola, but the crossroad of the Via degli Augustali-Via 
Mediana and Via Stabiana should also be included. This suggests that, in addition 
to the forum, the geographical centre of the city was an important administrative 
and political space. Some of the entrances leading to the forum were closed before 
the final period of ancient Pompeii, which likely caused greater predictability to 
locate magistrates moving in Pompeii’s streets."! A Space Syntax analysis of the 
different phases of Pompeii’s street network would shed more light on the issue and 
open possibilities to further investigate the change of the administrative cityscape 
of Pompeii. 
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7 The Rise and Consolidation of 
a Bureaucratic System 


New Data on the Praefectura Urbana 
and Its Spaces in Rome! 


Antonio Lopez Garcia 


I Introduction 


The Praefectura Urbana was an essential body of the Roman administrative system 
that incorporated thousands of officials, slaves, and military staff spreading to every 
corner of Rome in different directions from the early Empire to Late Antiquity. 
The purpose of this chapter is to review the sources related to the magistracy 
of the prefect of the city in order to understand the impact of this magistrate on 
the development of the city administration. We will examine the sources that 
mention the functioning of this body of government, the spatial implementation of 
the Praefectura Urbana and its subaltern offices, the changes in the management 
of urban policies and the bodies in charge of these tasks, the acquisition of legal 
responsibilities by the Praefectus Urbi, the functioning of the judicial system, and 
the evolution of the spaces under the authority of the prefects. In recent decades, 
several scholars have attempted to locate the headquarters and dependencies of this 
institution inside the urban fabric of Rome. 

This contribution aims to further the dissection of the topography of the city by 
discussing the different problems involved in the location of the physical spaces 
related to the Praefectura Urbana through the examination of several kinds of 
sources including ancient literature, epigraphy, historical cartography and, of 
course, the archaeological record. The examination of these sources will focus on 
some of the questions about the deployment of the administration within the city. 
To examine the expansion of the Praefectura Urbana it 1s necessary to examine 
how the roles of the prefects evolved through time and how the complexity of 
their tasks required the use of several types of spaces to undertake the vast number 
of assignments they had. How large was the Praefectura Urbana and how did 
its structures influence the urban fabric of Rome? The progressive acquisition of 
duties and responsibilities by the urban prefects throughout the Empire makes it 
difficult to figure out how large this institution was and how many workers it had 
under its command. The measurement of the size of this institution is necessary in 
order to understand the expansion of its various components within the city. 

Much has been written about the urban prefects and the development of their 
magistracies, but, by contrast, the spaces occupied by the prefects and their subal- 
terns is a topic that has offered less information to scholars. 
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The most representative works about the spaces of the Praefectura Urbana 
have their origin in a contribution by one of the fathers of Roman topography, 
R. Lanciani, in 1892. He approached the topic and attempted to locate a complex 
containing the headquarters of the prefect in the Carinae and the Vicus in Tellude 
in the foothills of the Esquiline in the /// regio.? Not much later P. E. Vigneaux 
published a monograph on the institutional history of the Praefectura Urbis in 
1896.3 Later on, several authors treated the development of the institution and 
the jurisdiction of the magistrate. The great attempts at making a definitive work 
on the organization and the duties of the urban prefect came with G. Vitucci and 
A. Chastagnol, who independently compiled and analyzed most of the sources 
discovered up to 1956/62.* 

Perhaps the definitive contribution on the development of the magistracy and 
its hierarchy arrived in 2009 with the monograph of S. Rucinski on the Praefectus 
Urbi during the High Empire? Some other remarkable works on the subaltern 
bodies of the Praefectura Urbana had an important impact on the understanding 
of the hierarchy and the spaces used by some of its main units such as the urban 
cohorts, the vigiles, and the curae.® 

Some archaeological and epigraphic discoveries in recent years have supple- 
mented the knowledge provided by the previous contributions and shed some light 
on the spaces used by the different bodies of the prefecture,’ but so far nobody has 
completed a compilation that unifies all the new data and hypotheses on the spaces 
of the urban prefecture in one place.* To understand the difficulty of that task it is 
necessary to examine the complex structure of the Praefectura Urbana from its 
origins to Late Antiquity. 


II The Rise of the Magistracy 


One of the key elements of the Roman constitution was the prefect of the city. 
The creation of this administrative position has its origin in the custos urbis, a title 
conferred by the king on the princeps senatus.? This official originally exercised 
the function ofthe guardian ofthe city and representative of the royal power during 
the absence of the king from Rome." During the early republican period, the office 
of custos urbis became a magistracy. Access to the post was limited to persons of 
consular rank since in the absence of the consuls, the prefects exercised consular 
powers. Among those powers was to convene the Senate and the comitia as well 
as being the commander of the civil legions in times of war. With the institution 
of the urban praetorship in 367 B.C., the office of the prefect of the city lost most 
of its power.!! It became a minor magistracy that was only summoned once a year, 
its power being limited to the replacement of the consuls during the period of the 
Latin Festival.’ 

In 47 B.C., the magistracy reappeared when the master of the cavalry Marcus 
Antonius appointed L. Julius Caesar as urban prefect.'* During the time of Augustus, 
the position of Praefectus Urbi was reformed. Tacitus tells us in his Annals that 
during the Civil Wars, Cilnius Maecenas received the Praefectura Urbana from 
Augustus to maintain order in the capital and this was the germ of the consolidation 
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of this magistracy.'^ The final consolidation of this magistracy happened during the 
early principate when the urban prefect became a perennial institution that served to 
protect the city against any subversive force." At that time, the magistrate acquired 
authority over the police units and the power to exercise potestas and jurisdiction 
over criminal matters. The urban prefect performed several tasks to prevent social 
disturbances. He prosecuted any type of criminal charge and led the authorized unit 
for the capture, prosecution, and execution of sentences against criminals. 

One clear example of the consolidation of this magistracy happened in A.D. 13, 
when L. Calpiurnius Piso was appointed by Augustus to hold the urban prefec- 
ture, serving for almost twenty years until the time of Tiberius.!° To understand the 
process of concentrating the authority over the city it is necessary to examine the 
reforms made by Augustus to manage Rome in a more efficient and effective way. 


II The Spreading of the Institution Over the Cityscape 


In 7 B.C., Augustus reorganized the city of Rome into fourteen regiones. These 
districts were in turn divided into a smaller unit, the vicus. The creation of these 
urban subdivisions seems to be a key to the expansion of the authority of the 
prefect of the city, as his subalterns were deployed all across the cityscape. In 
A.D. 5, Augustus established the urban cohorts, an elite body commanded by a 
tribune under the control of the urban prefect. The cohorts were a key element in 
maintaining the social peace, acting as a sort of police force for the city. One of the 
main tasks of the urbaniciani was to assist the prefect of the city in the exercise of 
his criminal and civil jurisdiction, protecting the rights and safety of citizens. 

The number of members of this large body varied depending on the period 
because when the body was created at the time of Augustus it amounted to three 
cohorts of about 480 to 500 men each." During Julio-Claudian times, the body 
was enlarged by another cohort, reaching ca. 2,000 men. At the time of Vitellius, 
the number of members of each cohort was doubled and the urban cohorts reached 
a maximum of ca. 4,000 members in total. By the time of Nero, there were seven 
cohorts, although it is not clear whether this number included the members of the 
praetorian guard. Nevertheless, by the time of Septimius Severus, the number of 
cohorts was reduced to four that included 1,500 men each. t8 

Scholars seem to differ on the location of the urban cohorts. Some maintain 
that, from A.D. 23, the urban cohorts shared the Castra Praetoria! on the Viminal 
with the praetorian cohorts, based on several facts: The urbaniciani did not oppose 
Sejanus in A.D. 31, the discovery of votive dedications of the urban corps at the 
headquarters of the praetorian cohorts, and the soldiers of the praetorian guard and 
the urban cohorts shared burial sites.” 

Under Aurelian; a new camp was built to host the urban cohorts. The erec- 
tion of this garrison at the Campus Agrippae in A.D. 270 led to the transfer of the 
urban cohorts to a place in central Rome close to the Forum Suarium, where the 
soldiers could take control over the meat distribution of the city.” Other scholars 
like Coarelli and Ricci suggest that the new garrison for the cohors urbana was 
built earlier in the Antonine period.? 
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The cohortes vigilum was a body of watchmen for the regions that had its ori- 
gins in the republican period but under Augustus was reorganized to better suit the 
necessities of the city. Each cohort of watchmen was responsible for the surveil- 
lance of two regions.” All these units depended directly on the authority of the 
urban prefect, who deployed his influence all over the city in different directions. 
The seven cohorts were commanded by a prefect of the watchmen (praefectus 
vigilum) who directly served the urban prefect.” The main aim of this prominent 
component of the prefecture was to watch for and fight fires, patrol the streets at 
night, and monitor the maintenance of social peace.” 

It is difficult to estimate the real numbers, but most of the studies agree that 
the body of the watchmen was composed of 3,000 to 6,000 men within the seven 
barracks deployed all over the fourteen regions. Given that both the cohorts of the 
watchmen and the urban cohorts were police, firemen, and paramilitary bodies, it is 
obvious that the number of members was very high. Some scholars have proposed 
that the prefect of the watchmen probably had his office at the headquarters of the 
I cohort in the VI regio, in a barracks discovered in 1642 in Piazza SS. Apostoli con- 

taining several inscriptions mentioning the prefects.?" Nevertheless, other authors 
suggest that the office of the praefectus vigilum had to be elsewhere — possibly in 
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the Campus Martius — in a more prominent location considering that a high magis- 
trate would have needed an autonomous office independent of the barracks.?8 

Most scholars seem to agree that each of the seven cohorts of vigiles had a head- 
quarters — castra or stationes — in a regio and served its contiguous neighbourhood 
with a guard post — excubitorium.? These barracks were mostly positioned in the 
margins of the city, very close to the gates of the walls, allowing a quick response 
when necessary, both inside the enclosure of the walls and outside (Figure 7.1). 
We know the locations of three barracks of the watchmen including the aforemen- 
tioned headquarters of the I cohort: The barracks of the V cohort discovered in the 
nineteenth century on the Caelian Hill, in the // regio," as well as the famous guard 
post of the VII cohort found in Trastevere (XIV regio) in the nineteenth century.*! 
Other barracks have only been attested epigraphically, as the headquarters of the 
II cohort at the V regio in the area of via Conte Verde and via Principe Eugenio,? 
as well as the barracks of the IV cohort in the X7/ regio on the Aventine near the 
ancient Porta Naevia.? More dubious are the cases of the barracks of the III cohort 
in the VI regio identified by Lanciani in the surroundings of Porta Viminale,” or the 
case of the VI cohort in the VIII regio which the Regionary Catalogues place near 
the Basilica Argentaria and the Forum of Trajan.” Hence, the cohorts of urbani- 
ciani and vigiles made up the bulk of the surveillance apparatus of the urban prefect 
for the city, which permitted him to quickly impose his authority and implement 
protection over the citizens in any part of the city when necessary. 

Another important body that deployed the authority of the urban prefecture 
around the city was the vicomagistri. This institution, originated in republican 
times, was formed by freedmen that originally kept watch over the vici — the smaller 
portions of the districts — but in the time of Augustus they also became a religious 
organization dedicated to the cult of the Lares Compitales?6 and the Genius Augusti 
that constituted the religious centre of each vicus. For each of the known 265 vici 
there were four vicomagistri that were supported by up to four slave auxiliaries — 
ministri.” Thus, the size of this body could reach more than 4,000 people in total. 
The cult sites where the vicomagistri and the ministri worshipped the local spirits 
of each vicus — known as compita — were usually positioned at major crossroads in 
the neighbourhoods.?* 

No less important for the city was the body of commissioners in charge of the 
execution of public works and the collection of taxes and tolls — vectigalium.?? 
These commissioners (curatores) were under the control of the urban prefect. 
At the time of Severus Alexander, there were fourteen commissioners that com- 
manded an unknown but surely vast number of lower-ranking officials that directly 
oversaw the public works. The number of commissioners doubled at the time of 
Constantine according to the Curiosum." It is impossible to calculate the size of 
this body, but their influence over the cityscape must have been remarkable as they 
had a direct impact on the development of the urban fabric (Figure 7.2). Among 
the curatores there were different types of commissioners that surveyed the day- 
to-day tasks of building and maintaining the city facilities. To assist the curatores 
in their duties, they had adjutores or subcuratores and a junior staff assigned to 
administrative, technical, and accounting tasks.” In many cases, we do not know 
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when most of the curatores, as well as their subalterns, were incorporated under 
the authority of the urban prefect, but they all ended up being part of the apparatus 
of the Praefectura Urbana at least from the early fourth century if we consider all 
the available sources. 

The cura sacrarum et operum publicorum was one of the main offices that was 
held by a pair of senatorials who carried out the tasks of maintenance in the public 
works.* One of the most important offices was responsible for watching over the 
water supply of the city. 

Other important commissioners were the curatores aquarum. This office was 
established by Augustus to provide control over the water infrastructure through a 
procurator aquarum, three curatores, and further staff that consisted of architects, 
public slaves, clerks, copyists, orderlies, and criers, reaching a number of ca. 700 men.9 
Some authors interpret the fact that Agrippa was chosen as water commissioner 
in 33 B.C. as a sign of the creation of an autonomous office for water manage- 
ment.^6 There is a controversy among scholars about the spaces occupied during the 
imperial era by the water commissioners within the layout of Rome. An inscription 
with the expression Aquaeductium found in one fragment of the Severian Forma 
Urbis corresponding to the Neronian aqueduct of the Caelian Hill led Bruun to pro- 
pose that location as the headquarters of the statio aquarum and its archives during 
the imperial era.“ Nonetheless, Coarelli dismissed this possibility considering that 
the expression Aquaeductium refers to the water distributor (castellum aquarum) 
located in that area.** For Coarelli, the Temple of Juturna at the Campus Martius 
would be the location of the headquarters of the water commissioners.” The location 
ofthe Temple of Juturna at the Field of Mars is not clear. Several locations have been 
proposed for that temple, but it seems that one of the most plausible options is one of 
the temples in the sacred area of Largo Argentina or the temple at via delle Botteghe 
Oscure.? Some archaeological remains of cocciopesto basins and two buildings 
made in opus reticulatum and opus latericium respectively found near the temples 
of Largo Argentina dated to the beginning of the Augustan period led Coarelli to 
identify therein a complex dedicated to water management. 

It seems that at the beginning of the fourth century A.D. the headquarters of the 
water commissioners might have been transferred to the Spring of Juturna at the 
Roman Forum, coinciding with the transfer of the authority over water manage- 
ment to the hands of the urban prefect.? Some inscriptions mentioning the statio 
aquarum and a curator aquarum et Miniciae discovered in the surroundings of the 
Spring of Juturna link the place directly with the water administration.? Steinby 
argued in favour of the identification of the statio in the area of the spring, but 
nuanced his solution to account for the suspicions created by such a space that only 
with difficultly can be adapted to the requirements of a proper office with a place to 
host the officials, clerks, and archives necessary for the functioning of the institu- 
tion. Steinby interprets the spaces of the Oratorio dei Quaranta Martiri, St. Maria 
Antiqua, and the so-called Temple of Augustus as possible locations for the office 
of the water commissioners.™ 

The cura riparum et alvei Tiberis was another important element of the local 
administration that likely ended up under the command of the urban prefect, as 
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precautions against the floods of the Tiber and the control of navigation was key to 
the city of Rome.? It is not clear when this office was established. Suetonius” relates 
the creation of the position with the other commissioners created by Augustus, 
but Cassius Dio” and Tacitus** contradict this and ascribe the creation of the office 
to Tiberius, after the great flood of A.D. 15.° 

The body was composed of a board of five members and from the time of Trajan 
they incorporated other functions such as watching over the sewers of the city. The 
only footprint of the existence of the Statio Alvei Tiberis is an epigraph preserved 
in the Church of St. Maria in Trastevere that mentions the commissioner Aurelius 
Artemidorus from the mid-third century A.D. The Statio alvei Tiberis was located 
in an ancient building corresponding to the current area of via San Bartolomeo dei 
Vaccinari and the river — by the end of the vicolo Cenci — whose traces were identi- 
fied by Rodríguez Almeida in the famous marble Plan of via Anicia.*! 

Other important positions involved in the management of the city that likely 
remained under the authority of the urban prefects were the curatores viarum that 
took care of the streets and roads? and the two curatores regionum that super- 
intended each of the fourteen regions of the city. Other minor offices were, for 
instance, the commissioner of the theatre of Pompey (curator operis theatri)™ 
and the commissioner of the statues (curator statuarum) among many others that 
appear in the epigraphic record but unfortunately are not traceable in the topogra- 
phy of Rome.9 

As of Diocletian's mandate, Rome was no longer the capital of the Empire, 
nor was it the residence of the emperors. However, it was still the largest city and 
the cradle of Roman civilization, so it was necessary to provide it with a figure 
capable of handling any type of situation and act as a vicar of the emperor. The 
urban prefect was the only consular magistrate left in the city when the senatorial 
elite transferred to Constantinople.® For that reason, he became the most important 
authority in the city after the emperor himself. During this time, the urban prefect 
became the honorary president of the Senate and acted as an intermediary between 
the emperor and the people of Rome. 

After the victory of Constantine in the Battle of the Milvian Bridge (A.D. 312), 
the praetorian cohorts were dissolved and then the urban cohorts under the command 
of the urban prefect became the most significant military force in Rome.” Over the 
next decades, the Praefectura Urbana acquired total control over all the key admin- 
istrative elements of Rome. These included control over the census, the aqueducts, 
the public works, the imperial granaries, and the harbour of Ostia, where the main 
suppliers of goods for the Annona were located. Some scholars affirm that, already 
in the second century, the prefect of the Annona became dependent on the Prae- 
fectura Urbana.® Others think that the prefect of the Annona became a dependent 
of the urban prefect at the time of Septimius Severus. According to Chastagnol, the 
only authority of the urban prefect over the care for the grain supply was essentially 
the administration of the list of persons entitled to free distribution of grain ( fru- 
mentationes) or management of the access to certain entertainment shows.” 

The relationship between the Annona and the urban prefecture is not very clear, 
but it seems that among the attributes of the urban prefects was surveillance over the 
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Figure 7.2 Possible locations of the main stationes linked to the urban prefect. 
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city markets as well as over the prices and supply of meat at the Forum Suarium.”! 
Since the early Empire, the commissioners (curatores or praefecti frumenti dandi) 
were in charge of the food distribution, the distribution of food in the city, control 
over the measurement and weight system, and the preservation of the supply at the 
public warehouses. The praefectus annonae, who was the ultimate authority over 
the food supply in the city, had an office which likely was located close to the Tem- 
ple of Ceres.” The office of the prefect of the Annona was composed of an adiutor 
and a subpraefectus that assisted him in the tasks of controlling the supply. The 
prefects of the Annona exercised direct authority over judicial cases concerning the 
food supply, but at the time of Septimius Severus the jurisdiction over these cases 
passed to the authority of the prefect of the city. But how did the urban prefects 
reach this level of authority over all these fundamental elements of the city? 


IV The Consolidation of the Urban Prefect in the Legal System 


It is difficult to understand the extension of the powers of the urban prefect 
without examining the incremental growth of his influence over the legal system. 
The expansion of the control of the urban prefect over the city happened during 
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the early and high Empire when the legal authority of the magistrate took over the 
powers that had traditionally been in the hands of the praetors. Throughout the 
first two centuries, there was a development of the legal aspect of the magistracy. 
Previously, during the republican period, the most important judicial tasks were 
assumed by the urban praetor and the peregrine praetor. During the first century, 
the prefect of the city was still subordinate to these praetors and had to compete 
with the courts of republican origin that were under the control of the aediles and 
the tresviri capitales.? Nonetheless, from the mid-first century A.D., the urban 
prefect began to monopolize some of the tasks that had customarily been per- 
formed by the praetors, thus becoming the chief judge of criminal proceedings 
in Rome. At this time, the quaestiones perpetuae — which then were the most 
common type of judicial procedure — passed directly to the authority of the pre- 
fect. Nevertheless, civil proceedings — which were still a fundamental type of 
procedure — remained in the hands of the praetors during this period.” But even 
in the civil causes, the Praefectus Urbi became the highest appeal magistracy 
above the praetors. Thus, the praetors lost their prominent place in the hierarchy 
in favour of the prefect. This increase in influence brought other responsibilities 
into the hands of the prefects. 

Between the principate of Tiberius and the time of Trajan, the urban prefect 
achieved control over the local administration and the police forces to maintain the 
social peace. To reinforce the status quo of the city, the prefect had secret agents 
called curiosi who were dedicated to controlling the society. The curiosi kept 
some kind of archive with information about suspects that served to maintain con- 
trol over the unorthodoxy that might expose the Roman institutions to undesired 
risks.” But it was from time of Hadrian on that his legal powers expanded widely. 
The urban prefect took over the causae pecuniariae.” 

The true consolidation of the judicial authority of the magistrate occurred 
mainly between the mandates of Caracalla and Diocletian. During this period, the 
magistrate became the judge of initial jurisdiction and on appeal. In the transition 
between the second and the third century, a type of judicial process called cogni- 
tiones extra ordinem, which originated in the Augustan era, became the most com- 
mon procedure, meaning the decline of the quaestiones perpetuae. The emperors 
also became a fundamental part of the Roman judiciary system” and a council 
(consilium) of senators and knights — including the urban prefect among them — 
became a permanent body for the administration of justice." The urban prefect was 
the highest authority 1n the judiciary processes but had the guidance of the council 
that supported his decisions in court verdicts. We have some knowledge of this 
institution thanks to Pliny the Younger, who personally was part of a council dur- 
ing Trajan's era.*' Originally, the council was formed by young men of senatorial 
rank? but from the end of the second century, some of the members of the council 
had consular rank, so the importance and influence of this auxiliary body should 
have increased. Regarding the number of members of this fundamental structure of 
the judicial system, we know that during the Severian period it was composed of 
fourteen members.* The practical tasks of the courts of justice were carried out by 
auxiliaries of the officium of the urban prefecture, but we do not know the number 
of officials in charge of these matters. 
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From the late third century, senatorial magistrates lost most of their roles. A letter 
from the time of Septimius Severus compiled by Ulpian in the Digest? defines the 
powers of the urban prefect Fabius Cilo and, presumably, it is possible to infer that 
his predecessors had similar responsibilities. From this time, the praetors remained 
only as judges of minor civil proceedings. The territorial competence of this magis- 
trate was limited to the city and 100 miles beyond Rome.*^ To balance the authority 
of the urban prefect when the magistracy reached its maximum peak of control over 
the city, a new figure was created at the time of Constantius II: The vicarius." This 
position served to preserve the equilibrium in the late antique Roman institutions 
through the subordination to the prefect of the praetorium of Italy. 


V The Headquarters of the Praefectura Urbana 


The officium was the administrative unit of the Praefectura Urbana. All the 
bureaucratic tasks of the institution were centralized in this body. These offices had 
to have a very large staff of officials, capable of managing and coordinating all the 
prefectural tasks. As regards the personnel that should be part of the institution, 
some scholars have tried to reconstruct the hierarchy through a comparative study 
with the provincial offices of the praetoria. 

At the head of the institution would be the cornicularius, an official who was 
devoted to controlling and organizing criminal proceedings. According to some 
historians, it is possible that there were up to three cornicularii in the officium. At a 
lower rank were the commentarienses, in charge of the supervision of the archives 
and the criminal jurisdiction. According to the Acts of the Martyrs, these officials 
would have been in charge of interrogating the suspects and executing the capi- 
tal sentences. Third, there were the beneficiarii, a body of considerable size since 
each centuria of the urban cohorts had two beneficiarii. There should be about 48 
beneficiarii in the officium. The beneficiarii acted as police chiefs in the territory 
of Rome and performed important duties as supervisors of prisons and messen- 
gers. On the last step of the officium hierarchy were freedmen and official slaves 
who were engaged in bureaucratic tasks. It has not been possible to determine the 
dimensions of this bureaucratic body through sources, but it was likely made up of 
several hundred people. 

The location of the Praefectura Urbana is a controversial matter within the 
community of Roman topographers. One of the main problems we face in Rome is 
the multi-stratification of the city. Most of the old buildings that have survived to 
this day belong to the ancient period, so it is difficult to know the exact location of 
some buildings, although some sources tell us about the approximate position. At 
the time of the re-foundation of the magistracy, during the reign of Augustus, the 
office of the prefect of the city was situated in a basilica, as mentioned in a work by 
Johannes Lydus.** The unclear location of that basilica has offered several options 
for scholars to elucubrate. The passage of Lydus refers to a lost work by Suetonius. 
Traditionally this basilica — founded by Augustus — has been identified with the 
Basilica Iulia, although some authors have placed it at the Basilica Antoniarum 
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Duarum” or the Basilica Paulli?! However, it is a complicated problem since we 
do not know for sure how many basilicas existed in Augustan Rome and perhaps 
there are no archaeological remains of the one we are looking for. 

A series of scholars, such as Jordan and Gatti, later supported by Coarelli, 
floated a hypothesis about one of the Temple of Peace rooms in which the marble 
plan of Rome was exhibited in the Severian period. Coarelli’s hypothesis about the 
Basilica Paulli links the building with the later Temple of Peace (inaugurated in 
A.D. 75) and the discovery of several fragments of marble plans? — some of them 
dated to the Augustan period — which would have belonged to an office of the city 
cadastre, one of the functions of the officium of the urban prefect.” According to 
this hypothesis, the urban prefecture would have had its main headquarters in this 
building since the Flavian era. This controversial hypothesis has been contested 
several times because we do not have any other information about the use of the 
Temple of Peace as a cadastre or an office.” 

Through a passage from Martial? that mentions a place used for torture, some 
scholars have proposed that the headquarters of the urban prefect should be located 
near the Subura, close to the Argiletum — in the surroundings of the Templum 
Pacis. Nevertheless, this vague reference cannot be considered as evidence of such 
an assertion.”° 

The Domus of Cilo on the Piccolo Aventino, owned by the famous Praefectus 
Urbi Fabius Cilo (A.D. 203) and mentioned by Ulpian in the letter about the 
powers of the prefect included in the Digestae, 1s the only private building that 
appears explicitly represented in the Severian Forma Urbis.” This is one of the few 
elements that may link the map situated at the Temple of Peace — at least its later 
iteration after the fire of A.D. 192 — with the figure of the urban prefect, but it 1s 
more a matter of speculation than clear evidence of the relation of the building with 
the Praefectura Urbana. 

Another element that may link the Temple of Peace — also known as the Forum 
Vespasiani — is the mention of a getaway of the urban prefect Symmachus and his 
vicar after a revolt of two factions of people in the area. But again, the reference to 
the place does not necessarily concern the office of the urban prefecture.” 

A building excavated between 1990 and 1997 on the Oppian Hill underneath the 
Baths of Trajan has constantly been related to the Praefectura Urbana. This build- 
ing was identified by some archaeologists as the officium of the prefecture during 
the time of Vespasian.” The building might have had a monumental entrance and 
quite flamboyant decoration. However, until now no hypothesis has been brought 
forth about the practical use of spaces within this complex. The only relationship 
of the building with the tasks developed by the prefecture of the city could be a 
wall mosaic with agricultural scenes, which some scholars interpret as an allegori- 
cal representation of the function of supplying Rome with wine — one of the tasks 
undertaken by the urban prefects.'” During the excavation a fresco was located 
with an urban representation — famously known as La Città Dipinta — that aroused 
considerable interest among historians due to its monumentality. The fresco has 
quite large dimensions, almost 10 square metres. It represents a bird's-eye view 
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of a walled city that has not yet been identified, but some scholars have suggested 
that it could be a representation of Antioch, London, Arles, or even Rome, although 
there has been no consensus among them." In Trajan’s time, the building was 
buried by the construction of the baths but could continue to function as an under- 
ground space. Although the Flavian building seems to be a public complex due to 
its grandiosity, it is not possible to confirm that its purpose was to serve the Prae- 
fectura Urbana. ? The disappearance of most of the building with the construction 
of the Baths of Trajan seems to suggest looking for the headquarters of the officium 
elsewhere. 

Itis quite difficult to determine what the location of the officium was between the 
second and the fourth centuries. The archaeological evidence does not offer a clear 
candidate to identify as the headquarters of the officium and the Temple of Peace 
is the only building that seems to offer a tenuous link with the urban prefecture. 
However, from the fourth century on, it seems that there was an area of influence 
of the urban prefect in the surroundings of St. Pietro in Vincoli, perceptible in the 
frequent emergence of inscriptions mentioning the magistrate. But no traces of 
a specific building have been discovered in the area yet. Nonetheless, some of the 
epigraphs discovered have offered invaluable information about the magistracy 
during Late Antiquity. 

Especially important are two epigraphs of the fifth century found in two dif- 
ferent localities. One of the epigraphs was found at via degli Annibaldi (on the 
Velia)! and the other one appeared in via Marco Aurelio (on the Caelian Hill)!” — 
two objectively distant locations. In both cases the restoration of a series of 
buildings belonging to the prefecture by the urban prefect Valerius Bellicius!” 
is mentioned in a similar manner. The spaces referred in the inscriptions include 
a porticus, which should serve to publish the laws emanating from the prefec- 
ture; the scrinia, which should function as archives and offices; the Secretarium 
Tellurense, which some interpret as a space used for interrogations and others 
as a secret enclosed tribunal containing the archive of the high magistrate; the 
tribunalia, which were an essential part of the urban prefect’s spaces as the head of 
the justice administration in Rome at the time; and finally, an Urbanae sedis, which 
might be the headquarters of the officium. 

According to E. Carnabuci, the south-western hemicycle of the Baths of Tra- 
jan would have hosted the scrinia of the Praefectura Urbana during the Trajan 
era, incorporating this space into the aforementioned building of La Citta Dipinta, 
which is situated underneath.'* That hemicycle presents a series of great niches 
that have often been interpreted as a library. According to this new hypothesis, 
the archive of the urban prefecture would have been established in that location 
from the second century. Nevertheless, this interpretation, based on the visual 
similarity of the hemicycle with libraries — especially the Library of Timgad — 
does not consider the difficulty of accessing the niches that supposedly hosted 
the documents, which likely were more appropriate for holding statues.'? This 
building, in turn, was interpreted as the /po/rticu[m] cum scriniis Tellurensis 
secretarii tribunalib(us) adherentem mentioned in the inscriptions of Junius Vale- 
rius Bellicius.!!° This hypothesis has been modified by A. Amoroso,'"! who, although 
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supporting the possibility that the hemicycle building functioned as the scrinia, 
denies a direct relationship with the Secretarium Tellurensis because of the differ- 
ing chronology of the building and the first references to the secretarium that appear 
much later.''? The name Tellurensis likely alludes to a part of Regio IV close to the 
Temple of Tellus.!!3 The location of the Temple of Tellus is a much-debated topic 
since its location would allow us to determine the position of some of the buildings 
of the headquarters of the Praefectura Urbana in the late antique period. Several 
studies have tried to locate a specific building within the area with little success." 
There are several locations proposed so far (Figure 7.3): The most recent investiga- 
tions pose a location near the current via dei Fori Imperiali and Largo G. Agnesi.!!5 
Other scholars place it in via del Cardello; still others in the area next to the church 
of S. Pietro in Vincoli and via Eudossiana!!; others in the vicinity of via della 
Polveriera!"; and yet others place it in the via Venere Felice area. * The most 
accepted theory among scholars locates the Secretarium Tellurense in a complex 
to the north of the Temple of Venus and Rome and to the east of the Basilica of 
Maxentius,? which is visible in two Renaissance drawings attributed to Pirro 
Ligorio and Francesco da Sangallo.?? The drawings, although not completely 
coincident, show a massive building composed of large porticoed halls of which 
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one included an apse and a courtyard with a monumental staircase. It seems plausi- 
ble that this complex could contain some of the spaces mentioned in the epigraphs 
of Valerius Bellicius, as it seems to be a monumental construction adequate for 
hosting several activities, but this remains in the realm of speculation. This area 
suffered radical changes in recent centuries that make it impossible to recover the 
information eradicated by the urban works of the sixteenth century and the con- 
struction of via dell’ Impero in the early twentieth century. In any case, the officium 
of the Praefectura Urbana should have been an impressive space that contained 
the operations centre of the most fundamental official of the bureaucratic machin- 
ery of Rome. 


VI The Judicial Apparatus of the Urban Prefect 


The management of the court and other apparatus for the exercise of justice and 
punition was an essential component of this magistracy. As we have seen in the 
previous pages, the accumulation of judicial authority by the urban prefect was a 
slow process that occurred across four centuries. Simultaneously, a process of spa- 
tial evolution materialized in the trials that little by little was transferred from the 
open spaces of the Roman Forum and the Imperial Fora to the enclosed spaces of 
the courtrooms.!! 

The overcrowded and sometimes intense public courts of the early Empire, pic- 
tured by Martial? and reflected by many other ancient authors when referring to 
the trials, evolved into a much safer situation. At the beginning of the Empire, the 
centumviral court settled at the Basilica Iulia was the only special court that met in 
an enclosed space.! However, most of the praetorian tribunals maintained a loca- 
tion in open spaces such as the Roman Forum or moved into precincts such as the 
porticoes of the Forum of Augustus! that somewhat allowed them to restrain the 
access of large crowds and to avoid the effects of the weather. '? 

No information regarding the court of the urban prefect during the early years of 
the Empire has survived to our days, but we could presume that it had to take place 
in similar settings within the fora. A passage of Aulus Gellius mentions the court of 
a consul functioning at the Forum of Trajan, "^ but the exact place within the forum 
and the arrangements are completely unknown. Much has been speculated about 
the arrangement of tribunals at the Forum of Trajan, especially about the hemicy- 
cles!” and the Basilica Ulpia."* 

During the early second century A.D., the urban praetor was replaced by the urban 
prefect as the central figure of the judiciary system when the prefect became the main 
authority over civil and criminal cases. From the transformations of the judiciary sys- 
tem at this time — for example, the substitution of the quaestiones perpetuae for the 
cognitiones extra ordinem"? or the inclusion of a permanent council presided over 
by the urban prefect in the judicial system from the time of Hadrian"? — we could 
conjecture that the arrival at the top of the hierarchy of the urban prefect particularly 
influenced the development of the courts.?' The establishment of the council led to 
the creation of new spaces to host the secret discussions intra cubiculum and to the 
consolidation of the cognitiones as the most common type of judicial procedure. 
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This context is where we interpret a building of the Hadrian era discovered in 
Piazza della Madonna di Loreto as the main court of Rome at the time. The complex 
consists of three attached halls that include lateral steps on the long sides of each hall 
following a style similar to the hall of the Curia Iulia.” This building — known as the 
Auditoria of Hadrian — could host up to 400 people meeting in each hall. Each hall 
could work independently of the others, allowing different kinds of gatherings. The 
construction of this complex may be a response to the changes in the legal process 
as well as to the overcrowded courts of the fora in the second century A.D., but the 
relation of the building to the urban prefecture only comes from sources of the fifth 
century: The discovery of two statue bases dedicated by the urban prefect Fabius 
Felix Passifilus Paulinus with his own resources'? could be a key to the identifica- 
tion of the building as one of the tribunalia that worked under the authority of the 
prefects of the city. How many tribunals were under the supervision of the urban 
prefect is a question that we cannot infer the answer to from the written sources. 

Additional changes in the judiciary procedures from the end of the second cen- 
tury A.D. to the fifth century may have led to the creation of more spaces to suit 
the judiciary necessities of Rome. During this long period, a new practice of secret 
judiciary meetings appears and with it, a new type of arrangement for the courts 1s 
born. This new arrangement is known as secretarium.'** Some of the cognitiones 
extra ordinem became a secret event,'* although during the fourth century civil and 
criminal trials were still open to the public." 

These secretaria mentioned in the sources seem to be a fundamental part of the 
late antique judicial system led by the urban prefect. Some authors have attempted 
to locate the secretaria mentioned in the sources (Figure 7.4). Coarelli interprets 
the northern apse of the Basilica of Maxentius as a secret tribunal — the Secre- 
tarium Commune mentioned by Symmachus" — in which the magistrate and the 
iudices could use a podium to isolate them from the other attendants of the trials 
and be more visible.! The space could be blocked off using a gate (cancellum) or 
a curtain (velum) to prevent the entrance of undesired people into the hall and to 
subdivide the space. The interpretation of Coarelli remains controversial, as most 
of the authors attribute other functions to this space and its podium. ? 

The relation between the Secretarium Commune and the Secretarium Tellu- 
rensis mentioned in the epigraphs of Valerius Bellicius!° is unclear.'4! The other 
known secretarium is the Secretarium Circi, which Coarelli locates in a building 
in front of the carceres of the Circus Maximus whose basement housed a Mithraic 
temple.!* In contrast, Chastagnol identified this complex as being somewhere near 
the imperial box on the east side of the Circus Maximus facing the Palatine.!4 
Fraschetti proposed a different hypothesis for the Secretarium Circi, positioning it 
at the Circus Flaminius, which was a common location for acts of martyrdom and 
popular assemblies.!4 This tribunal was used for the trial of Fulgentius, a senator 
who had interfered in a legal case.!^ 

Another secretarium mentioned by the sources is the Secretarium Senatus. This 
space is only mentioned in an inscription discovered in the surroundings ofthe Curia 
Iulia.'^6 The space mentioned in the inscription probably alludes to a room created 
near the Senate House in response to the judicial innovations of the late fourth 
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Figure 7.4 Possible locations of secretaria and tribunalia. 
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century when the senators received the right to sit in judgement of each other. 


This new practice likely required a new space to host the secret trials among the 
senators, and most probably the prefect of the city was the person leading these tri- 
als as the president of the Senate. To complete the list of places of justice depending 
directly on the Praefectura Urbana we should consider the penitentiary spaces. The 
urban cohorts and the watchmen might have had a very important role in enforc- 
ing the judiciary sentences imposed by the courts. Some specific officials that were 
beneficiarii of the cohorts such as the quaestionarius supervised interrogations.'^ It 
is not clear how many carceres there were in Rome. It seems possible that in addi- 
tion to the famous Carcer Tullianum on the slopes of the Capitoline hill, other pris- 
ons or guardhouses existed at the barracks of the cohorts. The optio carceris and 
the optio custodiarum oversaw the prisons with the support of a clavicularius.'^ 


VII Conclusions 


To conclude, it is important to consider the extent to which the complexity of the 
hierarchical structure of the Praefectura Urbana complicates the distinction of 
certain spaces within the urban fabric of the city. When adding to that mixture the 
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element of change and the evolution of the tasks of the magistracy, the transfer of 
tasks from one space to another and an infinite number of practical reasons, the task 
of obtaining an overview of the spaces related to the prefecture becomes extremely 
complex. The figure of the urban prefect rose from being just one more of the high 
magistrates that ruled within the city in the early Empire to become the vicar of the 
emperor in Late Antiquity. The magistracy evolved so much that it appears almost 
impossible to figure out how the minor magistrate that acted as the replacement 
for the consuls during the Latin Festival became in practice the ruler of the city 
in a few centuries. The effectiveness of this magistrate leading the police forces 
in times of destabilization, especially in the last years of the Republic, led to an 
increase in his authority. 

The reforms of Augustus with the establishment of cohorts of watchmen 
again increased his power over the urban structure and likely, the success of 
some prefects against attempts to subvert the public order may have gained the 
favour of the emperors and thereby led to the incorporation of new duties in the 
administration of justice — in contraposition to the praetors that proportionately 
lost their traditional authority over justice. Under the umbrella of the urban 
prefect there was space for other officials that little by little were incorporated 
into the hierarchy of the Praefectura Urbana such as the commissioners that 
oversaw the public works and maintenance of the public infrastructure of the 
city, as well as the vicomagistri and those who oversaw the Annona that supplied 
food to the city. 

The location of the spaces used by all the bodies amalgamated into the Prae- 
fectura Urbana is a debatable topic, as most of the spaces proposed so far remain 
speculative (Table 7.1). In Roman topography, the written sources are not very 
specific about the locations, but very often allow scholars to make approximate 
estimations that help recreate the cityscape and position the institutions that ruled 
Rome within it. In this respect, the location of the officium of the urban prefect 
is the most controversial topic within the studies about the magistracy. There are 
so many open possibilities that clearly identify a building as the seat of the urban 
prefect is constantly impeded. The only agreement among scholars seems to be that 
the Urbana Sedis mentioned in the epigraphic record might be in a large area that 
covers from the current church of St. Pietro in Vincoli, to the Temple of Venus and 
Rome, and the Temple of Peace. 

Being more specific in this debate about the location of the Praefectura Urbana 
seems more a question of faith than of tangible fact. New data about the spaces 
have shed light on activities that can be linked to the urban prefect. For example, 
in recent years, thanks to the archaeological campaigns in connection with the con- 
struction of the Metro C line, some interesting spaces have come to light, like the 
complex of auditoria found in Piazza della Madonna di Loreto or — perhaps — the 
excubitorium of an unknown cohort found in the excavations of Viale Ipponio. 
Clearer seems to be the reconstruction of the hierarchy of the prefecture. The studies 
of Chastagnol, and more recently Rucinski, have shed some light on the duties of 
the urban prefects and their subalterns, but also about the process of the consolida- 
tion of the magistracy. 


Table 7.1 Main hypotheses to date about the location of the spaces of the Praefectura Urbana within the topography of Rome 


Institution 


Organ or Space 


Location 
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Bibliography and Sources 


Carceres 


Cohortes 
Urbanae 


Cohortes 
Vigilum 


Curatores 
Aquarum 


Curatores 
Frumenti 
Dandi 

Curatores 
Riparum et 
Alvei Tiberis 


Carcer Tullianum 


Castra Praetoria (Early Empire) 


Castra Urbana (Late Empire) 
Headquarters of the prefect 


of the vigiles 
idem 


I Cohort 
II Cohort 
III Cohort 
IV Cohort 
V Cohort 
VI Cohort 


VII Cohort 
Statio (Early Empire) 


idem 


Statio (Late Empire) 


Statio 


Statio 


Slopes of the Capitoline Hill. Building behind 
St. Giuseppe dei Falegnami 


Viminal Hill 


Campus Agrippae 


In the surroundings of the Crypta Balbi 

Piazza SS. Apostoli, VII regio. At the 
barracks of the I Cohort 

Piazza SS. Apostoli, VII regio 


Area of via Conte Verde and via Principe 


Eugenio, V regio 


Porta Viminale, VI regio 
Porta Naevia, Aventine, X7/ regio 


Caelian Hill, // regio 


Near the Basilica Argentaria and the Forum 


of Trajan, regio VIII 
Trastevere, XIV regio 


Neronian aqueduct of the Caelian Hill 


Near the Aedes Iuturnae, Field of Mars. 


Largo Argentina 


Near the Lacus Iuturnae, Oratorio dei 
Quaranta Martiri, St. Maria Antiqua, and 
the so-called Temple of Augustus 


Forum Suarium 


Area of via San Bartolomeo dei Vaccinari and 
the river by the end of the Vicolo Cenci 


Robinson 1992: 168; LTUR I, s.v. Carcer (Coarelli): 
236-238. 

Freis 1967: 6. Tac., Ann. 4.2.1L; Dio 42.19.6; Suet., 
Tib. 37.2; Aur. Vict., Caes. 2.4. 

Busch 2007. Dig. 1.12.1.11 (Ulp.). 

Coarelli 2019: 397-398. 


De Rossi 1858: 269—278; CIL VI 233. 

LTUR I, s.v. Cohortium Vigilum Stationes (Ramieri): 
292—294. CIL VI 233; CIL VI 1092; CIL VI 1226. 

Sablayrolles 1996: 269. CIL VI 1059; CIL VI 414a-b. 


Lanciani FUR: tab. 17; Sablayrolles 1996: 270. 
Sablayrolles 1996: 267—268. CIL VI 643. 


De Rossi 1858: 289—294. Sablayrolles 1996: 257-262. 


Sablayrolles 1996: 250. See Regionary Catalogues. 


De Magistris 1898; Sablayrolles 1996: 251—257. 


Bruun 2007: 5. Cod. Vat. Lat. 3439; FUR Stanford 4a. 


Coarelli 2019: 177—180. Ovid., Fast. 1.463. 


Kajava 1989, n. 6; Steinby 2012: 98. CIL VI 36951. 


Dig. 1.12.1.11 (Ulp.); Ruciński 2009, 99-100. 


Rodríguez-Almeida 1988: 124; CIL VI 1224. 
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Praefectura 
Annonae 
Tribunalia 


Urbanae Sedis 


Statio of the prefect of the 
Annona 

Auditoria of Hadrian 

Secretarium Circi 

idem 

idem 

Secretarium Senatus 

idem 

Secretarium Tellurensis/ 
Commune 

Secretarium Tellurensis 

Officium (Early Empire) 

idem 

idem 

Officium (Flavian era) 

Officium (Late Empire) 


idem 


idem 
idem 


Scrinia 


Cadastre office 


Temple of Ceres, Aventine Hill 
Forum of Trajan 


Mithraeum at the Circus Maximus 

Near the imperial box at the Circus Maximus 

Circus Flaminius 

Southern portico of the Forum of Caesar, 
behind the Curia Iulia 

Taberna at the Forum of Caesar 


Basilica of Maxentius 


Via Venere Felice 
Basilica Iulia 


Basilica Antoniarum Duarum 

Basilica Paulli 

Citta Dipinta building, Oppian Hill, under the 
Baths of Trajan 

St. Pietro in Vincoli area 


Via dei Fori Imperiali and Largo G. Agnesi 


Via del Cardello and via Eudossiana 
Via della Polveriera 


South-western hemicycle of the Baths of 
Trajan 
Temple of Peace 


Robinson 1992: 136; LTUR IV, s.v. Statio Annonae 
(Coarelli): 345-346. CIL VI 8470 = ILS 1705. 

Egidi 2010; Orlandi 2010; Orlandi 2013; Lopez Garcia 
2015, 2021. LSA 1819; LSA 2664. 

Coarelli 2007: 321. Symm., Rel. 23.9. 

Chastagnol 1960: 252-253. Symm., Rel. 23.9. 

Fraschetti 1999: 228—230. Symm., Rel. 23.9. 

Fraschetti 1999; Coarelli 2019: 381; Salvagni 2021; 
CIL VI 1718 = EDR 111471. 

Nash 1976: 191—205; Richardson 1992: 347; Kalas 
2015: 157-159; CIL VI 1718 = EDR 111471. 

Coarelli 2019: 380—383. Symm., Rel. 23: 4-6. 


Amoroso 2007: 70. Symm., Rel. 23: 4-6. 

Vigneaux 1896: 124; Palombi 1997: 150, n. 45. Lyd., 
De Mag. 1.34. 

La Rocca 2001: 193-195; Carnabuci 2006: 182. Lyd., 
De Mag. 1.34. 

LTUR IV, s.v. Praefectura Urbis (Coarelli): 159—160. 
Lyd. De Mag. 1.34. 

Volpe 2000: 511—512; Caruso and Volpe 2000: 55. 


Marchese 2007. CIL VI 37114 = EDR 071667; CIL VI 
31959 — EDR 093152. 


Colini 1933; LTUR IV, s.v. Praefectura Urbis (Coarelli): 


159—160. Terrenato 1992; Hàuber 2005. 

Jordan and Hülsen 1907; Platner and Ashby 1929. 

Lanciani 1892; Chastagnol 1960; Palombi 1997; 
Carnabuci 2006. 

Carnabuci 2006: 182; Marchese 2007: 628; Amoroso 
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Coarelli 2019: 317-318. Symm. Ep. 10.78; Cod. Vat. 
Lat. 3439 — Fo. 18r. 
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forthcoming: 11-3. 
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See Vitucci 1956: 59. 
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Vigneaux 1896: 124; Palombi 1997: 150, n. 45. 

La Rocca 2001: 193-5; Carnabuci 2006: 182. 
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Symm., Ep. 10.78: Et cum ad forum Vespasiani tam ego quam vir spectabilis vicarius 
perurgente populo fuissemus ingressi, ut quietem utriusque partis multitudini suader- 
emus, subito armati servi telis et saxis, aliquanti etiam ferro, populos partis Eulalii 
aggressi sunt, qui inermes convenerant, ut quod praeceptum de episcopo Spoletino 
esset agnoscerent: quosque ita sauciaverunt, qui parati adversus imparatos vener- 
ant, ut me quoque et virum spectabilem vicarium crederent appetendos, dum seditioso 
furore nullam admittunt penitus rationem, nisi ad liberandum nos divinitas adfuisset, 
egressique per secretiorem partem ictum saxorum et impetum conspirantis multitudi- 
nis vitassemus, minime potuissemus evadere. 

Caruso and Volpe 2000: 55. 

Vitucci 1956: 56; Chastagnol 1960: 322; contra Coarelli 2019: 386-7. 

Volpe 2000: 511-2. 

Coarelli 2019: 387. 

Marchese 2007. 

CIL VI 37114 — EDR 071667: Salvis d]d. nn. inclytis semper Augg., [po]rticu[m] 
cum scriniis Tellurensis secretarii tribunalib(us) adherentem, Iunius Valerius Bellicius, 
v(ir) c(larissimus), praef(ectus) urb(1), vice sacra iudicans, restituto specialiter urbanae 
sedis honore perfecit. 

CIL VI 31959 = EDR 093152: Florentib(us) dd. [nn. H ]onorio [et] Theodosio incc[lyti]s 
semper Augg., Iunius Valerius [Bellici]us, v(ir) c(larissimus), p[r]aef(ectus) u[rb(1)] vice 
sac(ra) iud(icans), port[icum cum sc]r[i]ni[is] tellurensis secr[etarii tribunalibus] adh- 
erentem red[integravit et] urbanae sedi vetustatis h[o]nor[em restituit. 

The distant positions of the two discoveries — ca. 1 km — could suggest that the 
spaces mentioned in the epigraphs could be scattered in different areas of the city. 
Nonetheless, it is difficult to determine if the epigraphs were found in primary or 
secondary locations. 

PLRE II, s.v. Iunius Valerius Bellicius: 223. 

Several epigraphs mentioning urban prefects have been discovered in the area between 
via della Polveriera and via delle Sette Sale (CIL VI 40783b = CIL VI 41335a; CIL VI 
1657; CIL VI 1714 = CIL VI 31909; CIL VI 1120b = CIL VI 1656c = CIL VI 31882; 
CIL VI 1656a = CIL VI 31882; CIL VI 41391b; CIL VI 1670 = 31889). Carnabuci 
2006: 182; Marchese 2007: 628. 

This traditional interpretation of a library at the hemicycle of the Baths of Trajan has 
been contested on several occasions. On this controversy see Lopez Garcia and Bueno 
Guardia 2021: 11. 

CIL VI 37114 = EDRO71667; CIL VI 31959 = EDR093152. See above. 

Amoroso 2007: 73. 

An epigraph from Thracia dated A.D. 238 mentions a porticus Thermarum Traiano- 
rum that would be a place to exhibit public documents. CIL III 12336. Other authors 
interpret the hemicycle as a place for the training of athletes known as the curia Athle- 
tarum. See Palombi 1997: 158; Rausa 2004. 

The temple was originally founded sometime after 268 B.C. at the Carinae. It was 
restored on several occasions in the republican period. Flor. 1.14.2; Frontin., Strat. 
1.12.3; Iordan., Rom. 160; Varro, Rust. 1.2.1; Cic., OFr. 3.1.14; Har. resp. 31; Suet., 
Gramm. 15; Serv., Aen. 8.361; Ps. Acro., Hor. Epist. 1.7.48; Dion. Hal. 8.79.3; Fast., 
Praen. 13 dic. It is likely that the temple was restored after the fire of A.D. 192 during 
the time of Commodus. Dio 72.24.12. 

LTUR V, s.v. Tellurenses (Lega); LTUR V, s.v. Tellus, Aedes (Coarelli); LTUR V, s.v. 
Tellus, Templum (De Spirito), and more recently, Amoroso 2007: 53-84; Marchese 
2007: 613—634. 

Colini 1933; LTUR V, s.v. Tellus, Aedes (Coarelli); Terrenato 1992; Hàuber 2005. 
Jordan and Hülsen 1907; Platner and Ashby 1929. 

Lanciani 1892; Chastagnol 1960; Palombi 1997; Carnabuci 2006. 

Amoroso 2007: 70. 
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The Basilica of Maxentius itself is interpreted by Coarelli as the “judicial basilica of 
the prefecture” during the fourth century. Specifically, the northern apse of the basilica 
has been identified as a secretarium — an enclosed courtroom. 

Lanciani 1891; contra Palombi 1997: n. 49. 

Lopez Garcia forthcoming. 

Mart. 2.64. 

This type of trial was reserved only for some cases of querela inofficiosi testament or 
hereditatis petitiones that sometimes required a massive panel of 105 to 180 judges 
under the authority of a praetor hastarius to examine the evidence and impose 
sentence. See Gagliardi 2002: 352—358. 

The Tabulae Herculanenses and Tabulae Sulpiciorum show that the location of the 
tribunal of the urban praetors, and perhaps the peregrine praetors as well, in the period 
between A.D. 40 and 75 was within the Forum of Augustus. See Camodeca 1999, 2017. 
Gagliardi 2005: 438. 

Gell., NA 13.25.12. 

Anderson 1984: 166. 

Giuliani and Verducchi 1993: 178; Packer 1997. 

Santalucia 1992: 215—216. 

Santalucia 1992: 219—220. 

Also, at that time the emperor became a fundamental figure of the judiciary system, 
conducting legal activities in several locations within the city. See Bablitz 2007: 44. 
Lopez Garcia 2021: 164—5. 

Orlandi 2013: 49. The statues dedicated by the urban prefect were likely part of the 
programme of restorations carried out on public buildings after the sack by Ricimer. 
See also Ambrogi 2011: 522. 

Cod. Theod. 13.9.6, 2.1.8.3; Cf. Nash 1976: 194. 

The cognitiones were accessible only to the exceptores, the honorati, and the iudices. 
Cf. De Giovanni 2007: 294. 

Cod. Theod. 1.12.1; Amm. Marc. 26.3.2. Between A.D. 384 and 395 the custom of 
meeting secretly was extended to all cases. See Chastagnol 1960: 381. 

Symm., Rel. 23.4-6: Nam cum ad examinandos actus v. c. Bassi ex praefecto urbi 
potestas uicaria ad secretarium commune prodiisset, nescio quis, ut aiunt libello dato, 
de officii mei conludio uel iniquitate conquestus est. Farber (2012: 53) interprets the 
Secretarium Commune as the official building that the urban prefect - Symmachus 
himself — shared with the vicarius Urbis Romae. This location also served to store the 
official diaries of the prefects, but the relation of the term secretarium with the tribunal 
of the urban prefect is not entirely clear. 

Coarelli 2019: 380—3. 

Caré 2005: 38; Liverani 2020. 

See above about the epigraphs of Valerius Bellicius. 

Chastagnol 1960: 247; Farber 2012: 53-4. Some acts of martyrdom led by the urban 
prefects happened in the Secretarium Tellurensis, so it seems to be an equivalent place 
to the Secretarium Commune. Cf. Vigneaux 1896: 124; Rucifiski 2009: 213. 

Coarelli 2007: 321. 

Chastagnol 1960: 252-3. 

Fraschetti 1999: 228-230. 

Symm., Relat. 23.9: Quod cum sibi Fulgentius v. c. auctor contumeliae meae invidio- 
sum putaret, ad circi secretarium convocavit. 

CIL VI 1718 = EDR 111471. The exact location of this space is controversial. Some 
scholars identified the location of the secretarium at the tabernae of the Forum of 
Caesar. See Nash 1976: 191—205; Richardson 1992: 347; Kalas 2015: 157-159. Others 
locate the space in a late fourth- or early fifth-century building that occupied the south- 
ern portico of the Forum of Caesar behind the Curia Iulia. Fraschetti 1999; Coarelli 
2019: 381; Salvagni 2021. 
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147 Lopez Garcia forthcoming: 41. 

148 Robinson 1992: 167. 

149 Juvenal lamented about the happy days when one prison sufficed the city. Cf. Juv. 
3.312-314. See Robinson 1992: 168. 

150 ILS 2117; ILS 2126; CIL III 15190-1. 

151 The bibliography includes the most important contributions about the spaces related to 
the institutions discussed in this chapter. 
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8 Scholae and Collegia 


Spaces for ‘Semi-Administrative’ Associations 
in the Imperial Age! 


Marco Brunetti 


I Introduction 


This chapter is focused on the collegia, the (private) professional and religious 
associations that, at least officially, did not have any administrative functions. 
Through the analysis of the impact that their activities and tasks had on some 
public services, we aim to assess whether and which collegia can be considered 
*semi-official associations. Their publica utilitas is here investigated through the 
analysis of the logistic and material support that some collegia gave to specific 
public services (e.g., the annona, public building, and the supply of goods and ser- 
vices: be they material — e.g., wood, military clothing — or immaterial, e.g., athletic 
education, firemen). At last, considering the numerous benefits granted to collegia, 
this chapter investigates how the social relevance was also expressed by these asso- 
ciations through architectural and topographical features of their seats, as if they 
claimed a sort of *non-official' administrative function. As such, the final goal 1s 
to foster a reconsideration of our idea of ‘Roman administration’ including these 
private intermediate corpora that acted between the central power and the society. 

In recent decades our knowledge of Imperial administration has changed con- 
siderably, especially from an archaeological perspective. From the second half of 
the 19th century onwards, an increasing number of studies have been provided on 
the logistic processes of the Imperial administration and how its tasks were per- 
formed through different institutions and public figures.” Recently, more attention 
has also been focused on the archaeological spaces and buildings of those in charge 
of such administrative processes and tasks, i.e. the stationes — often characterized 
by the presence of archives.? However, as these very studies have pointed out, the 
lack of material evidence (e.g., inscriptions, mosaics, literary sources) strains our 
attempts to recognize administrative seats in specific buildings and architectural 
structures. Unfortunately, we have to admit that, even the presence of such mate- 
rial evidence does not necessarily mark a building as a seat of an ‘administrative 
office’. Nevertheless, through a collection of cross-referenced data, in some cases, 
scholars have supposed that some buildings could house specific administrative 
tasks. The co-presence of these clues is however so rare that, in many instances, 
the real existence of administrative offices as we understand it in modern terms has 
been questioned.* 
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Undoubtedly, the existence of concrete spaces devoted to administrative func- 
tions cannot be questioned, as some inscriptions reveal (e.g., the statio aquarum of 
the Lacus Iuturnae at the Roman Forum?) or the administrative spaces devoted 
to the water supply mentioned by Julius Sextus Frontinus’s text (On aqueducts, end 
of the 1st century A.D.).° Coarelli’s recent publication has cast fresh light on this 
field of research, mostly in relation to the case of the city of Rome. Nevertheless, this 
topic is still open to further investigation because of some unresolved issues and 
the necessity of including other spatial contexts outside Rome, such as municipal 
spaces that accommodated Imperial demands at the local level.’ On the other hand, 
there is one underlying problem for the very concept of administration: which com- 
petences/activities can be ascribed to the Imperial administration and which not? 
Can we provide a precise and stable definition of ‘Imperial Administration’ so that 
we can also specify which tasks and offices constituted its range of action? And, 
moreover, can we include within the ‘imperial administrative tasks’ those ‘public 
services’ that the Empire guaranteed for its citizens but were ensured by private 
associations such as the collegia (e.g., the annona)? 

Starting with these questions, this chapter aims to focus on the collegia, the 
private professional or religious associations that, at least officially, did not have 
any administrative functions. Specifically, we are going to investigate whether and 
which collegia could instead be considered ‘semi-official’ associations because of 
their ‘public utility’ and how their tasks indirectly impacted the services that the 
Imperial administration guaranteed. As such, in the next section of this chapter, 
despite the wide chronological and geographical boundaries that characterize the 
long life of these associations, we are going to mention some of the numerous 
social benefits granted to collegia in order to stress their social relevance in the 
eyes of the Imperial/municipal power.* In the final part of this contribution, we 
are going to investigate how the social relevance of these associations was also 
expressed from an architectural and topographical point of view as if they claimed 
a sort of ‘non-official administrative function’. Of course, we are going to collect 
all the architectural typologies that concern the seats of these associations, a task 
both ambitious and partially reached by Beate Bollmann.? But we are going to 
stress the public utility that these associations had for the Empire (especially in 
relation to some logistic and essential public services). Not by chance, as will be 
discussed further shortly, some tax or legal benefits suggest a sort of special legal 
status and indirectly a public role that, therefore, could also be expressed through 
architectural/topographical aspects of their seats. 


II Scholae or Collegia: A Terminological Distinction and Evidence 
for the ‘Public Service’ 


As clearly pointed out by Pierre Gros, the words schola and collegium are some- 
times used as synonymous in the academic literature, but their meaning is different. 
While collegium refers to the ‘association’ as a legal entity made up of a group of 
members, ! the word schola is usually used by inscriptions for indicating the struc- 
ture that hosted the collegium." The terminological issue concerning the different 
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words used by inscriptions and texts for schola and collegium has been explored 
by Beate Bollmann in the third chapter of her publication on Roman scholae.! 
Although the scholar excludes Greek materials almost completely, the existence 
of collegia is already testified to in the Hellenistic world. A famous example is the 
schola of the negotiatores (traders) from Beirut who had a representative build- 
ing in Delos characterized by different uses (1.e., employed as a sort of sanctuary, 
guesthouse, and stock exchange for prices). 

On the other hand, in the West, we have scanty evidence of scholae during the 
republican age (at that time, the associations likely used to meet in porticos, caupo- 
nae, and private houses). During the Ist century B.C. the creation of collegia 
was fostered by politicians for their own political consensus, but despite that, the 
phenomenon of building seats for the collegia mostly concerns the Imperial age." 

Even though several definitions for the collegium can be provided, collegia can 
generally be meant to be private corporations/associations of members with differ- 
ent social status but united by a similar working profession, commercial interest, or 
religious cult (e.g., artisans [collegia opificum], doctors, traders, members of Genius 
Augusti's worship [Augustales]).! In the Digest, the jurist Gaius clearly states that 
an association has three characteristics: it has res communes, a common treasury, 
and an actor as its legal business." Practically, the main goals of a collegium were 
essentially those of creating social connections through rituals and banquets, to 
defend some professional rights (when it came to a professional association), 
and to ensure the mutual assistance of the internal members in case of economic/ 
business troubles — including financial support for the funerals and burials of the 
internal members. Although each collegium was characterized by a specific cult or 
religious practices, not all collegia had a space (schola) exclusively reserved for the 
meeting of internal members and their activities. For instance, in some cases, as for 
the collegia tenuiorum, meetings could be held in private houses.”° 

Although collegia in Roman society were not in charge of administrative ser- 
vices and were essentially regulated by private laws and inner rules, the activities 
and decisions taken within a collegium had an indirect impact on public and social 
life.?! This is particularly evident in the case of some collegia (e.g., fabri, navicu- 
larii, centonarii) that were involved in important aspects of daily life. The clearest 
case is the collegium of navicularii, 1.e., the shipowners who were in charge of the 
transport ofthe goods for the annona and other goods deemed essential to the State. 
Once shipowners gathered their estates for founding their own societas (or, corpus 
naviculariorum), they benefited from several advantages provided by the Empire 
because of their public utility (e.g., no permissions were needed for founding their 
own collegium and several tax exemptions).? They had such strong bargaining 
power with the Empire that the inscription about the famous strike of the navicu- 
larii in Arles (A.D. 201) clearly speaks about the relevance of this collegium and 
the difficulties that the Empire was forced to face because of the complaints.? 

In addition to navicularii, the so-called tria collegia (dendrophori, fabri, and 
centonarii) represent other cases of associations that had a social relevance for pub- 
lic services and, in fact, some inscriptions mention their utilitas publica.” Wrongly 
(and simply) considered as firemen by the 19th-century academic literature, over 
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recent decades scholars have had long debates on the surprisingly widespread dis- 
tribution of these tria collegia.” Their recurrent mention in inscriptions in Rome 
and in Roman municipia clearly speaks about the social relevance and public utility 
that these associations had.” For instance, in Pesaro (Pisaurum), one inscription 
mentions the fact that two important figures were patroni of the most prestigious 
and relevant local collegia, namely the collegia of navicularii, dendrophori, fabri, 
and centonarii.?? As we will soon see, scholars have provided various opinions 
about the activities and tasks that characterized each collegium of the so-called 
tria collegia and, therefore, there are still no common and definitive positions 
on this matter. 

According to recent studies, we can sum up the main tasks of these collegia 
in the following way. The fabri were essentially builders and artisans in different 
materials (e.g., fabri tignarii: carpenters; fabri navales: ship builders; fabri aurarii: 
goldsmiths, etc.). If we consider the case of fabri tignarii and fabri navales, it is suf- 
ficiently clear how much their presence and competence were considered essential 
for public and private assignments. Literary sources and inscriptions speak about 
their utilitas publica and, specifically, about their employment in the construction 
of public buildings.” Owing to a letter to Trajan by Pliny, at that time governor of 
Bithynia, scholars have supposed the employment of fabri as firemen.” The cat- 
egory of fabri included several types of specialization (including the figuli — i.e., 
ceramists — for instance). As such, if fabri were effectively used as firemen in 
some cases, we should expect that this would have been the tignarii and fabri 
navales, experts in wooden structures, rather than other types of fabri (e.g., figuli 
or fabri aurarii) who were less familiar with phenomena of combustion. 

We have less information on the function and activities of centonarii who 
took their name from the cento/centones meant as ‘patch’, ‘patchwork’, and also 
heavy cloaks, blankets, and protective clothing, often used for agricultural workers 
and the military. As recently shown by Liu, the centonarii were instead artisans/ 
tradesmen in low-to-medium quality woollens.? In this sense, centonarii could 
facilitate military purchases or requisitioning and, hence, had no role as firemen as 
Jean Pierre Waltzing thought.? Not by chance, the law ofthe Theodosian Codex that 
stresses the strict connection with the collegium of dendrophorum (De centonariis 
et dendrophoris) does not mention any role of the centonarii as firemen.** 

More challenging is the attempt to identify the ‘public service’ and social rele- 
vance of the dendrophori (i.e., the ‘tree-bearers’). This is the most recent collegium 
founded in Rome, created at the hands of Emperor Claudius.? Because of the few 
data available, scholars do not agree on its function and activities: while some think 
that it had a purely religious purpose (i.e., the cult of Attis and Cybele),?6 others 
suppose that, in addition to that, the collegium was 1n charge of the procurement of 
wood as raw material, its transportation, and likely of its conversion into charcoal — 
necessary for the heating of public buildings (consequently, the fabri tignari would 
have been in charge of the final processing of the wood for its selling or building 
for private/public assignments)?" Indeed, its mere religious character would not 
motivate the widespread distribution of this collegium in many Roman municipia.* 
Therefore, as Francesca Diosono suggests, we cannot dismiss the hypothesis that 
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Claudius gave a religious value to this collegium although it already had a profes- 
sional character and performed public service (i.e., wood-cutters and tree transport- 
ers through the exploitation of Imperial-owned forests).*° Some clues suggest this 
possibility, for instance, the fact that the collegia were sub cura quindecemvirorum, 
namely under the control of the Imperial administration and, moreover, one of 
Constantine's dispositions that commands the praetorian prefect to increase the 
number of dendrophori, fabri, and centonarii because of their ‘public utility’.*! 

Membership in a collegium could bring so many economic/social advantages 
and duties (e.g., the payment of membership fees)? that public lists of the mem- 
bers (alba or fasti) were inscribed in monumental inscriptions and displayed in the 
scholae of the collegium.? Regarding these advantages, the members of the tria 
collegia and other collegia of artisans/traders received several benefits because of 
their contribution to these important services. For instance, the negotiatores fru- 
menti received some immunitates from Augustus onwards," the mercatores olearii 
were exempted from some munera publica,” the pistores received the Roman citi- 
zenship,* the centonarii of Solva had the benefit of not having their riches tied 
up," and the fabri were exempted from the payment of the chrysargyrum tax. 
So long is the list of benefits granted by the Empire — especially, in the case of the 
tria collegia mentioned earelier — that, during the 3rd and 4th centuries A.D., many 
workers or political individuals (e.g., municipal decurions and curials) aimed to be 
included in the collegia of fabri and centonarii to profit from these advantages.” 
Moreover, from the 3rd century, the Empire became increasingly ‘dependent’ on 
these collegia that it made their commitments compulsory and no longer inden- 
tured by a contract.?? 

The collegia mentioned earlier were not the only ones that had significant 
advantages granted by the Empire because of their contribution to crucial public 
services (e.g., the annona, the (re)construction of public buildings, and the sup- 
ply of raw materials or essential goods). Across the decades, many other collegia, 
corpora, or societates (e.g., societates publicanorum, conductores, susceptores) 
took over the management of activities deemed of ‘public utility"?! We can men- 
tion a few of them, such as the collection of taxes in the provinces, the exploita- 
tion of salt mines and mines, and the supplying of the army. These societates are 
rightly not considered by scholars as part of the Imperial administrative apparatus, 
although we should not forget their role in the smooth functioning of such essen- 
tial ‘services’ that the Empire guaranteed and controlled. They did not have the 
same bargaining power with the Empire that we have mentioned for some collegia 
(e.g., navicularii), and this was essentially due to the limited duration of their task 
(e.g., conductores and susceptores). Therefore, they did not even try to have their 
own seat with a stable and permanent structure (be it a building or halls within other 
building complexes). The fact that several collegia did have their own scholae — 
sometimes with monumental architecture — clearly speaks about the difference 
between their legal/social status and that of other societates. 

Considering the data and examples mentioned here, it is clear how the geo- 
graphical distribution and existence of some collegia can be explained through the 
crucial contribution that they made to the successful fulfilment of public services. 
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However, in scholarly publications on Roman administration, the collegia have 
not had the proper attention that they deserve, both in architectural and historical 
terms. Although they consist of associations ruled by internal laws and not by the 
public administration, their activities had a significant interaction with those public 
services that the Empire assured and controlled but did not directly manage. 


II Public Architectural Models and Topographical Markers for 
Private Associative Spaces 


Every scholar who wants to investigate the topographical and architectural aspects 
related to Roman scholae has to start with Bollmann's study. This significant work 
is focused on the professional collegia in Italy and, as the title clearly states, the 
religious ones are also included. A specific focus is addressed to the collegium 
of the Augustales, i.e., the religious association devoted to Imperial worship and 
not characterized by or having any professional purpose. The attention devoted 
to this collegium in Bollmann’s book is justified by the fact that the collegia 
(be they religious or professional) reached their peak of prosperity in the 
2nd century A.D. (both in architectural and geographical terms), and this was 
also due to the prosperity that the freedmen class had in this timeframe. In fact, 
although a substantial part of the Augustales come from this upwardly mobile 
class, it also played a central role for other collegia. Indeed, several inscrip- 
tions record the acts of evergetism addressed to scholae by this freedmen class 
(e.g., donations, restoration, etc.).?? 

Unfortunately, Bollmann's study is limited to the context of Italy and, even 
within these boundaries, the scholar does not include a number of cases: e.g., Greek 
collegia in Italy (e.g., Dionysiac artists in Rome and Naples), soldiers’ associa- 
tions, collegia iuvenum, scholae within grave structures, and baths (e.g., Curia 
Athletarum). As such, the conclusions of Bollmann's book have to be considered 
in relation to the geographical and typological boundaries set by the scholar and, 
obviously, not in general terms. Moreover, in recent decades, many other studies 
have enriched our knowledge on some specific collegia?* and further studies have 
also been provided on other scholae in Rome and outside Italy.? 

Unfortunately, shadows hover around some typologies of scholae: this is the 
case for scholae of centonarii that had a widespread geographical distribution, at 
least according to epigraphic sources. In fact, although this collegium is frequently 
mentioned by inscriptions, the unique building discovered so far — that can be 
assumed to be a schola — is at Aquincum in Pannonia (dated to the 2nd century 
A.D. or earlier). However, even in this case, the evidence gives us no significant 
insights about the architectural aspects of this building which seems to be a private 
building. Together with the inscriptions found in this building complex, the only 
findings are storage and preparation vessels as well as mortars, jugs, and cups. 
Therefore, regarding the collegium of centonarii, we can recognize an unusual dis- 
crepancy between the rich epigraphic documentation, on one side, and the scant 
archaeological evidence, on the other. This fact could be explained by the possibil- 
ity that the meeting spaces of this collegium — as with the collegia tenuiorum — were 
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in private houses or public temples/shrines/porticos through building additions or 
conversions of the space. 

A similar example can be found in the schola of the athletes (curia athletarum) 
on the Esquiline Hill. As Caldelli’s study has shown, even in this case, we have no 
evidence of the schola from the archaeological point of view, but the epigraphic 
evidence allows us to recognize the seat of this collegium in a space next to Tra- 
jan's Baths and not far from the current church of San Pietro in Vincoli.? Greek 
epigraphic documents tell us that in A.D. 143 one famous Roman athlete (Marcus 
Ulpius Domesticus) from Ephesus obtained a permanent seat for his collegium 
(or better synodos) of athletes near Trajan's Baths from the Emperor. Accord- 
ing to Caldelli, the synodos received permission to have its own seat because of 
the Emperor's determination to compete with the Greek athletic tradition.! Such 
an ambition had already started after the foundation of the agon Capitolinus in 
A.D. 86 and, therefore, the Imperial administration required a permanent organi- 
zational structure in charge of the recruitment of athletes and their training. Since 
Rome did not preserve the Greek tradition of gymnasia as other cities did, Trajan's 
Baths became an inevitable surrogate.” As such, the curia athletarum represents 
an important case for illustrating how a collegium was in charge of the recruitment 
and training of athletes for public games and ceremonies. Even in this case, we are 
dealing with a non-public association that, however, had an active and relevant 
role in the fulfilment of a public service guaranteed by the Empire (i.e., ‘public 
games’). Moreover, the curia athletarum provides a chance to show how other 
types of scholae can be found in addition to the three main categories highlighted 
by Bollmann (insula/domus-type, temple-structures, and halls/tabernae).™ 

Bollmann's general macro-categories must be treated with caution, as some 
affinities within one category might be not so immediate and granted. For instance, 
the so-called Bauten mit Portikushófen (i.e., ‘insula/domus-type’) include sub- 
stantially different buildings like the ‘Caseggiato dei Triclini’ in Ostia and other 
porched buildings, such as the so-called Building of Eumachia in Pompeii and the 
so-called ‘Basilica’ in Herculaneum (Figure 8.1). Of course, these three cases are 
united by the presence of a central court/peristylium but, at the same time, other 
relevant architectural differences are evident as well (cf. several affinities with 
Bollmann's second category, i.e. ‘temple-structures’). For instance, from the archi- 
tectural point of view, these two buildings from Pompeii and Herculaneum reveal 
similarities with another significant example of scholae in Rome, i.e., the case of 
the so-called Basilica Hilariana, the schola of the dendrophori on the Caelian Hill, 
recently re-examined by Pavolini. 

From the Claudian to the Antonine Age, archaeological evidence has shown 
different phases for the Basilica Hilariana. In fact, in this timeframe, the build- 
ing passed through radical changes, even in the orientation of the building itself 
(Figure 8.2). In the Claudian Age, the building was oriented N-S with a structure 
essentially made up of one central porticoed court and two naves per each of two 
sides. At the centre of the court, a base for an altar and a small religious space with 
two rooms can be seen. At the side opposite the entrance, three exedras were located 
and, in the central one, a base for a statue was likely located. In A.D. 140—145, the 
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Figure 8.1 From left to right: Ostia, ‘Caseggiato dei Triclini’; Herculaneum, so-called Basilica; 
Velia, schola of doctors. Plans based on Zevi 2008; Laird 2015; Galli 2014. 


Source: Edited by Marco Brunetti and Antonio Lopez Garcia. 
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Figure 8.2 Schola of dendrophori on the Caelian Hill. After Pavolini 2020. 


Source: Edited by Marco Brunetti and Antonio Lopez Garcia. 
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building reached its peak of fame, taking its name from Manius Poblicius Hilarus, 
margaritarius (pearl merchant) and quinquennalis perpetuus of the collegium.9 
In this brief timeframe, the building completely changed its orientation from N-S 
to E-W. The new building maintained its function as a schola, but the building 
changed its orientation and also reduced its dimensions. Such a phenomenon was 
likely due to the need for leaving space for the street that was built at that time next 
to the building.” On the other hand, scholars have not yet figured out the reason 
why this area of the Caelian Hill, a very densely populated area of Rome, was cho- 
sen for the schola of the dendrophori. Generally, the collegia assembled near their 
place of work or in proximity to the city centre or, sometimes, used pre-existing 
temples (e.g., Minerva's temple on the Aventine or the sacellum of the Augustales 
at Misenum). Taking into account these three macro-trends, the Claudian seat of 
the dendrophori on Caelian Hill might have been located in this area because of 
a pre-existing space devoted to the worship of Attis and Cybele.” Although the 
Basilica was not next to the city centre, its location within the urban fabric reveals 
the role that the collegium had because of its worship and, possibly, profession. 
Different circumstances inform the collegium that, according to one inscrip- 
tion at the Vatican Museums, was devoted to the worship of the god Silvanus and 
that had its schola in the countryside between the second and third miles of the 
Via Appia.” The inscription specifies that the collegium was created to provide a 
funeral and a guarded tomb for its members (Figure 8.3). The land devoted to the 
collegium was donated by a private donor (Iulia Monime) for the symbolic sum of 
a sestertius and, according to the inscription, the property would have returned to 


CIL VI 10231: est schola sub porfticu] / consacrata Structures of the temple of the "collegium Silvani" 
Silvano et collegio eius sodalici / mancipio" discovered by Carlo Fea in Vigna Cassini (via Appia) 


Figure 8.3 Inscription and plan of collegium Silvani on the Via Appia. After Della Giovam- 
paola 2008. 


Source: Edited by Marco Brunetti. 
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the donor in the event that the association ceased to exist or performed activities 
other than those permitted (1.e., sacrifices and banquets). The circular shrine of the 
collegium was discovered by Carlo Fea already in 1820 next to the vigna Cassini 
on the via Appia and, hence, the location of the schola has to be assumed to be in its 
proximity." Compared to the Basilica Hilariana, the schola of Silvanus shows how, 
excluding religious considerations (the devotion to a deity connected to forests and 
nature), the peripheral area occupied by this collegium reflected the minor social 
relevance of the collegium itself. While it is not always easy to identify the reasons 
for the peripheral position of a schola, we can be more confident that its position 
in proximity to the city centre was due to the greater social and political role of the 
collegium. The position of the so-called Ucetis' Monument in Alesia (Alise-Sainte- 
Reine) next to the forum clearly speaks of the role that this collegium of fabrum 
aerariorum (or ferrariorum) had from a local perspective.” 

Regardless of which categories of collegia the scholae belonged to, all of 
them were designed for both social and religious activities. Surely, as in all of the 
scholae, no commercial activity took place inside.” The Ucetis' Monument takes 
this name from one of the deities that were worshipped in the underground crypta. 
The functions of the rooms that flanked the east and south sides (Figure 8.4) are 
still unknown, but according to some recurrent architectural features (very few 
scholae have clear traces of triclinia, kitchens, or latrines) these spaces can be 
interpreted as multi-purpose rooms, including subsidiary porticos also functioning 
in this sense. 

The reputation of this collegium was so widespread that even Pliny mentioned 
this city because of its metal craftsmen.” Such fame can be explained by the fact 
thatthe valuable metal production in Alesia not only met the local needs but also the 
Imperial ones and those of international customers. Therefore, through the central 
location of its schola and its significant dimensions, the members of the collegium 
aimed to 'manifester leur présence par une fondation qui institutionnalise en 
quelque sorte leur “leadership” économique’ .? 

In addition to that of having a monumental and sumptuous architecture (e.g., the 
scholae of Augustales), the proximity ofa schola to the city centre is undoubtedly one 
of the main markers for stressing the social relevance of the collegium. In a similar 
manner to the Ucetis' Monument, we can mention several cases, such as the afore- 
mentioned ‘Caseggiato dei Triclini’ in Ostia, the so-called Basilica of Herculaneum, 
and the schola of doctors in Velia (Figure 8.1). These buildings reveal some similari- 
ties not only in the sense of the architecture (e.g., a peristyle next to the entrance, 
central open space, multipurpose rooms, niches/exedras for religious purposes, etc.). 
They are also characterized by common aspects concerning the topography within 
the urban plan: namely, their proximity to the city centre and, specifically, to the 
main streets of the city. For instance, the ‘Basilica’ of Herculaneum that housed the 
collegium of Augustales had its entrance doorway (the short south side) of the build- 
ing on the decumanus maximus.” Similarly, the *Caseggiato dei Triclini’ in Ostia, the 
seat of the fabri tignuarii, was flanked by the decumanus maximus and was located 
next to the square of the forum." Lastly, the schola of doctors in Velia was also 
flanked by ‘via delle Terme’, one of the main streets of the city. 
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Figure 8.4 Alesia, schola of fabri aerariorum. After Martin and Varène 1973. 


Source: Edited by Marco Brunetti and Antonio Lopez Garcia. 
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Considering the case of Velia, the building was made up of two main spaces. 
The smaller one consisted of a covered space with a porticoed court, and one could 
access the rest of the building through it. On the opposite side from the entrance, one 
niche probably had a function connected to some cult and here statues of famous 
doctors have been found. The remainder of the building consisted of a wider space, 
probably a garden, which was surrounded by galleries and not porches. In this area, 
statues of gods and figures of the mythical repertoire and members of the Imperial 
family were found. 

As pointed out by Marco Galli, the schola of the doctors in Velia represents an 
interesting example of a schola, a case in between a seat of a professional asso- 
ciation and a religious space reserved for different cults, including the Imperial 
one.” There is a substantial difference between this building and other scholae 
specifically devoted to the worship of the Imperial cult, such as the ‘Basilica’ of 
Herculaneum. In fact, the schola of Velia included aspects of Imperial worship in 
addition to its own pre-existing cults connected to Asclepius. Therefore, in a cer- 
tain way, the collegium aimed to reach a public and Imperial reputation that other 
collegia, such as the collegium of Augustales, had had since their foundation. Even 
the internal furnishings of the schola of doctors in Velia was so rich that it seems to 
emulate the sumptuous furnishings of the public spaces. In a similar manner, in the 
‘Caseggiato dei Triclini’ in Ostia, several elements of statuesque furnishings have 
been found with the same emulative spirit (e.g., a statue of the nymph Leukothea; a 
huge head of Minerva; a dedication to Mars as the protective deity of the builders). 
In the schola of the collegium fabrum at Tarraco, dated to the Hadrianic period, 
similar rich furnishings of statues have also been found.” These and further exam- 
ples let us hypothesize that we are faced with a recurrent architectural practice 
within professional scholae. 

The social relevance that some collegia had in general (be they professional or 
religious) is particularly clear in the case of the Augustales, but also for the navicularii 
and fabri navales in Ostia. In addition to the already mentioned case of the *Caseggiato 
dei Triclini’ (fabri tignuarii), the navicularii and fabri navales were important asso- 
ciations for some services that directly (navicularii) or less directly (fabri navales) 
were connected to the annona. We do not repeat here the architectural descriptions of 
these scholae that Bollmann and Fausto Zeri have skillfully provided so far, although 
new archaeological evidence and recent studies have shown that, in some cases (e.g., 
the stationes in Piazzale delle Corporazioni and even more the ‘schola del Traiano’), 
we cannot properly speak of scholae. Simply, we include these cases among those 
already mentioned in order to note that the monumental dimensions of the scholae 
and their central positions reflected their social and economic relevance. These asso- 
ciations in fact guaranteed an essential public service, the annona, that officially was 
in the charge of the Imperial administration. Therefore, through these cases, it can be 
seen how the emulation of monumental/sumptuous architecture and of the internal 
furnishings — both typical of some civic spaces — clearly speak to the influence that 
the scholae of the Augustales had on the rest of the collegia.*! 

We have discussed earlier the ‘public utility’ of some collegia and we have now 
seen how the social relevance of these collegia to the Imperial administration was 
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also claimed through the quasi civic structures of the scholae, as shown by the 
cases of Ostia (e.g., ‘Caseggiato dei Triclini’). Nevertheless, one point has to be 
stressed even though it might seem obvious. Some features that we have mentioned 
earlier (i.e., monumental architectural dimensions, topographical proximity to the 
city centre, and the luxury furnishings of the interiors) did not necessarily corre- 
spond to an effective ‘public utility’ of the schola. The case of Velia is quite clear 
in this sense. Although the collegium of doctors surely had a social and political 
influence locally (so that its schola reflected its local prestige in architectural and 
artistic terms), the collegium in itself cannot be listed among those collegia that 
we could proffer as a ‘non-public association’ because of their ‘public utility’. 
Therefore, as we will see soon, a clarification of the publica utilitas concept 
has to be made in order to understand under what conditions we could speak of 
‘non-public’ or ‘non-administrative’ collegia. 


IV Some Final Conclusions: Publica Utilitas for ‘Semi-Administrative’ 
Associations 


The publica utilitas of Roman associations was implicit in the very concept of 
collegia since the time of the lex Julia de collegiis (c. 49-44 B.C.), promulgated by 
Julius Caesar. Owing to this law, no new association was to be permitted unless it 
performed useful functions and services for the community. On the other hand, the 
senatus consultum de collegiis tenuiorum (dated to the Tiberian — Claudian Age) fos- 
tered the creation of collegia tenuiorum as they guaranteed their members a proper 
funeral, acting as a social safety net for the lower social classes. As Marcian explains 
in the Digest," this senatus consultum included among the collegia illicita those that 
“did not perform any useful function for the Roman State" (i.e., collegia sodalicia). 
As such, the principle of publica utilitas is not new in recent scholarship, although 
different definitions — and not always in agreement — have been provided for it.* 
Numerous types of collegia were founded during the 2nd and 3rd centuries A.D. (espe- 
cially if we consider the religious ones, e.g., the collegium of Dianae et Antinoi)." 
In view of that, it could be said that almost all collegia were considered of publica 
utilitas in the end, as in the case of collegia tenuiorum that had a role in guaranteeing 
funeral services for its members. As such, the increasing number of collegia during 
the 2nd and 3rd centuries A.D. was probably due to the very concept of publica utili- 
tas: be it effective or not, the ‘public utility’ was understood in a very flexible way, 
becoming a sufficient reason for founding new collegia. 

Moreover, besides this idea of publica utilitas, some collegia have also been 
defined by scholars as ‘semi-public associations’ because their members could be 
nominated by the local town council and assembly (e.g., those of Augustales, neoi, 
iuvenes, and gherontes).* Therefore, the concept of ‘semi-public’ has been tied to 
the fact that the selection of internal members reflected public decisions. However, 
scholars did not link the ‘semi-public’ character of these associations to an effective 
contribution of the collegium to the public sphere. 

On the other hand, what we have tried to point out here is that, although dur- 
ing the 2nd and 3rd centuries A.D. authorizations for the creation of new collegia 
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were given in a quite generous way, some collegia effectively had different levels 
of publica utilitas. This ‘utility’ can be observed in their contribution to specific 
public services that, at least officially, were guaranteed and supervised by the 
central state.? As shown earlier, the different level of publica utilitas is testified 
to by inscriptions and literary sources that mention numerous benefits granted to 
these associations, mostly the navicularii and tria collegia. Also, the widespread 
geographical distribution of these collegia reveals the relevance that these asso- 
ciations had for local and peripheral urban contexts, like the municipia. We have 
also stressed how, at least for some of these collegia, the ‘semi-civic architec- 
ture’ and topographical centrality of their scholae proclaimed this economic and 
social relevance. 

Of course, as pointed out at the beginning of this chapter, the collegia cannot 
be considered part of the Imperial administration or ‘public-corpora’ in general 
terms — even if in some cases the internal members were selected by public assem- 
blies or councils. Nevertheless, it is clear that we can speak of a ‘semi-public’ 
character of the collegia, even beyond the members’ nomination in certain 
collegia. This can be said in view of the economic and logistic support that they 
provided for some public services, such as the annona, public building, and the 
supply of goods and services — be they material (e.g., wood, military clothing) or 
immaterial (e.g., athletic education, firemen). These associations collaborated with 
public structures and offices to manage such important services, acting as if they 
were ‘quasi-administrative’ corpora. As just pointed out, even from an architec- 
tural and topographical point of view, some scholae reveal affinities with the seats 
of administrative offices, i.e., stationes (e.g., Schola Xanthi in Rome).” At last, we 
should not forget that archives were even preserved within the scholae of collegia 
and not only in the stationes of ‘administrative offices"?! 

As pointed out so far, several points of connections ran between the scholae of 
collegia and the ‘official’ stationes of administrative ‘offices’ and we hope that this 
evidence will make this topic deserving of more attention by scholarship. Surely, 
before doing so, we should be ready to reconsider and expand our idea of ‘Roman 
administration’, including those intermediate corpora that, like the collegia, acted 
between the central power and the society. 


Notes 


1 I would like to express my deepest gratitude for the support and feedback of Simone 
Ciambelli, Gian Luca Gregori, Paolo Liverani, and Eric M. Moormann. Of course, any 
faults or errors that remain are all my own. 

2 Here are just a few examples: Kelly 1957; Rougé 1966; Nicolet 1988; Robinson 1994; 
Moatti 2001; Bérenger 2014; Coarelli 2019. 

3 E.g., Gros 2001; Coarelli 2019; for the presence of archives in a few collegia: Rüpke 
1998. 

4 Coarelli 2019: 7—20. 

5 CIL VI 36951. 

6 On the statio aquarum, see Brunn 1989, 1991; Burgers 1999; Rodgers 2004; Coarelli 
2019: 161—193. 

7 Forissues and insights coming from Coarelli's book, see Liverani 2020 and Smith 2020. 
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cooperate with the collegium or be a relative of one member): Dig. 50.4.5; 50.6.6.5.6 
and 8-9 and 12. 

Cracco Ruggini 1971: 135-143. 

For the trade meant as an activity of ‘public utility’ between the late republican age and 
imperial age (and relating to the case of Hispania): Stannard et al. 2019. 

Bollmann 1998: 12-5. 

E.g., Flambard 1987. 

E.g., Liu 2009; Broekaert 2013; Laird 2015 

E.g., Dondin-Payre and Tran 2012; Palazzo and Pavolini 2013; Rodríguez, Tran, and 
Soler 2016; Coarelli 2019. 

Zsidi 1997. 

Zsidi 1997 (cf. Nagy 1941). 

E.g., in Sentinum, the collegium of centonarii — called domus — had a triclinium for 
collegial events (CIL XI 5749); in Brigetio (Pannonia) the centonarii had their convivial 
meetings in a porticum (AE 1944, 110): Liu 2009: 249—277. 

Caldelli 1992. 

IG XVI 1055. 

‘E per questa branca che viene creata la Curia Athletarum, laddove per Curia s'intende 
ovviamente la schola, il luogo di riunione, naturalmente in questo caso dell'associazione 
degli atleti’: Caldelli 1992: 79. 
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62 


63 
64 
65 


66 


67 


68 


84 
85 


Cf. the Augustan ‘Palestra Grande’ in Pompeii and the schola of iuvenes in Mactar (near 
Tunis). According to Zanker, in the ‘Palestra Grande’ the Greek architectural tradition 
of gymnasia meets the Roman tradition of the castrum. It was the Pompeian seat of the 
collegium iuvenum, and, therefore, young Romans went there for practicing sports and 
military training, emulating the model of Gaius and Lucius Caesar, principes iuventutis 
(Zanker 1998: 114-8). The building complex had only one latrine and one room for 
religious purposes on the south side. Thus, its structure excludes the possibility that it 
was a meeting space in the sense that we assume for collegia. 

On this topic see Chapter 12 by J. Bartz in this volume. 

Bollmann 1998: 57-128. 

Within the group *Bauten mit Portikushófen', Bollmann includes the cases of ‘Por- 
tikusanlagen’ buildings and, for this last group, she means the so-called Building of 
Eumachia in Pompeii and Herculaneum's Basilica: Bollmann 1998: 72-8. 

Regarding the archaeological findings and excavations, see Palazzo and Pavolini 2013, 
and Pavolini 2020; for the figure of Manius Poblicius Hilarus, see also Van Haeperen 
2018: 35-8. 

‘Ciò, tuttavia, avviene in un quadro nel quale — per superiori esigenze urbanistiche — 
i seguaci della Magna Mater devono accettare una notevole decurtazione dello spazio 
a loro disposizione': Pavolini 2020, no. 54. 

For the Temple of Minerva used as a meeting-place by the collegium of scribae et 
histriones and that of tibicines, see Bollmann 1998: 258—9; regarding the sacellum of 
Augustales Mercuriales or Herculei in Misenum: De Franciscis 1991 (cf. Bollmann 
1998: 356—363); Camodeca 2000; Rosso 2016: 101-3. 

Pavolini 2020, n. 40. 

CIL VI 10231 (Città del Vaticano, Vatican Museums, Inv. 6856, wall 45, position 45). 
Della Giovampaola 2008: 493-5. 

Martin and Varène 1973. 

Bollmann 1998: 54—6. 

Plin., NH 34.162. 

Gros 1996: 383. 

Laird 2015: 100—138. 

Zevi 2008: 480-2. 

Galli 2014. 

E.g., a statue of Herakliskos, a statue of a possible figure of Victory, a portrait of Minerva, 
a statue with paludamentum, a sleeping nymph, and a portrait of Claudius: Koppel 1988. 
Zevi 2008; as Taco Terpstra has shown in a convincing way, rather than being a proper 
seat of the collegia of navicularii, the *Piazzale delle Corporazioni' — that hosted 61 
rooms (stationes) faced on the porched square — was mainly a sort of showroom spaces 
for African navicularii that chose to have here their ‘stores’: Terpstra 2013: 124-5 
(cf. Ciambelli 2022: 62, n. 15); for the recurrent mistake of considering the “Schola 
del Traiano' as an effective schola: Morard 2018; Bocherens 2018; Ciambelli and 
Morard 2023. 

Bollmann 1998: 39—46, 200; Laird 2015: 73—99. 

Suet., Jul. 42 (cf. Suet., Aug. 32). 

Dig. 11.7.43 (Pap.): Nam propter publicam utilitatem, ne insepulta cadaveraiacer- 
ent, strictam rationem insuper habemus (cf. Patterson 1992); regarding the dating and 
legal implications related to the senatus consultum de collegiis tenuiorum: De Ligt 2000 
(contra De Robertis 1971, 1: 275-293). 

Dig. 47.22.1.pr. (Marc.) 

De Ligt 2001: 356 (De Ligt takes this definition of collegia sodalicia from that of 
De Robertis: ‘i collegi a scopi esclusivamente privati’: De Robertis 1971, 2: 41); 
according to the senatus consultum de collegiis tenuiorum, even the collegia tenuiorum 
became collegia illicita if they had the habit of holding two or three non-religious meet- 
ings a month (De Ligt 2001: 349—350). 
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86 De Robertis 1971, 1: 232-4, 296; Van Nijf 1997: 9-11; De Ligt 2001; Liu 2009: 97-103. 

87 CIL XIV 2112, col. 2, lines 10-11. 

88 Van Nijf 1997: 74; De Ligt 2001: 357. 

89 For a synthesis of the urban and social impact of collegia on societies, see Bollmann 
1998: 204—212. 

90 Coarelli 2019: 42—6. 

9] Rüpke 1998. 
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9 Civic Archives and Roman Rule 


Spatial Aspects of Roman Hegemony in 
Asia Minor from Republic to Empire’ 


Bradley Jordan 


I Introduction 


The concepts of space and administration are crucial to understanding the 
functional and practical elements of imperial rule and its local experience. With 
the ‘spatial turn’, historians have productively focused on topographical questions 
and the organisation of urban spaces to reveal new insights into how ancient states 
and empires functioned.’ A critical element of governance in literate societies is 
the collection, storage, and use of written documents pertaining to local, regional, 
and imperial administration. The existence (or non-existence) of specific spaces for 
administrative documents (i.e., archives), their organisation, and their development 
over time, can reveal significant aspects regarding the organisation and priorities 
of the community at large and any external hegemon. There has been an increasing 
focus on the administrative spaces of Rome itself under the Republic and, espe- 
cially, the Principate, fuelled by the copious archaeological material? However, 
to date, little attention has been paid to how pre-existing administrative spaces in 
provincial contexts were affected by the establishment of Roman hegemony. This 
chapter offers a preliminary investigation of this issue, focusing on how Roman 
power affected the administrative topography of the Greek-speaking communi- 
ties in Asia Minor during the late Republic and early Principate. The arrival of 
Roman magistrates and the gradual coalescence of provincial administration had a 
major impact on power dynamics, introducing new levels of governance and new 
practices. The analysis here concentrates ona single aspect of this issue, asking how 
Roman hegemony affected civic archival spaces. After defining the term ‘archive’ 
for the purposes of the chapter, it will proceed to explore the distinct concepts of 
archival space in Hellenistic and Roman contexts. It will then analyse two specific 
themes: (i) what impact these differences had during the establishment of Roman 
hegemony in Asia Minor; and (ii) the significance of the deliberate display and 
monumentalisation of archival documents in civic spaces. Overall, this chapter will 
argue that across this period, despite the fundamental differences between Roman 
and local approaches to archival spaces and the occasional assertion of Roman 
power over provincial archives, local communities retained significant agency over 
their own civic spaces. 
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II Definitions 


First, a problem of definition: what are archives in this context? Most clearly, the 
term ‘archive’ should be restricted to collections of documents deliberately gath- 
ered and stored together for some purpose in Antiquity.* For Moatti, the use of 
the term ‘archive’ to describe state run administrative spaces presumes both the 
existence of a central repository of documents, which it is then possible to consult 
(subject to state-imposed rules), and the concept of documents which belong to the 
state rather than individuals? This narrow definition, while functional, excludes 
the relatively common situation where the state collects and preserves documents 
of importance to individuals. Accordingly, following DePauw, this chapter takes 
archives as “physical collections of documents pertaining to the business ofa given 
community, which act as a repository for future consultation".' The documents 
included within them could contain those produced by the institutions of a polis 
itself (e.g., decrees of the demos, boule, or other civic body), communications from 
royal, Roman, or other peer actors (e.g., letters or senatus consulta), as well as per- 
sonal documents of citizens (e.g., wills, property deeds, contracts, etc.). Under this 
definition, archives were functional spaces which collected and kept documents 
which acted as ‘vectors of power’ within and between communities." Crucially, 
archives could serve as repositories of ‘civic memory’, by preserving a record not 
only of the political acts of a community and its relations with neighbours, but 
also of the myriad socio-legal interactions between its inhabitants. Where archives 
were relatively open spaces, that 1s, allowing (certain) interested parties to con- 
sult deposited documents, this allowed motivated individuals to construct their 
own views of their community. More frequently, access to these repositories was 
restricted: however, significantly, archives allowed contemporary or later iterations 
of civic institutions to selectively display or monumentalise documents in other 
public spaces and to thereby fashion a curated history of civic interaction for its 
own citizens and visitors.’ Although archaeologically attested specialised archives 
from the Hellenistic world are rare, the epigraphic evidence does allow some 
conclusions to be reached. Similarly, while Boffo rightly stresses the important 
distinction between the use of archives and display of documents, the publicisation 
of administrative material is a crucial consequence of archival practice, with flow- 
on effects for the spatial organisation of communities.!! Accordingly, this chapter 
will focus on both the implications of both sides of local practices. 


IIl Hellenistic Archives 


Although archival practices varied substantially across the Hellenistic world, some 
comments can be made regarding pre-Roman practice. Generally, until the Hel- 
lenistic period, archives were not necessarily an identifiable space: rather, they 
were the documents received by a named magistrate tasked with monitoring pri- 
vate contracts or legal cases, then deposited in the public building associated with 
that office. Though Aristotle implies that these magistrates would have received 
material pertaining to the business of citizens, including contracts, land regis- 
ters, or documents pertaining to personal status, he also acknowledges that these 
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responsibilities varied from state-to-state.!° One early example, an inscribed decree 
from Ephesos dated to 299 B.C., provides evidence for the creation of two copies 
of judicial decisions in debt cases, with one copy to be stored by the neopoiai in the 
Artemision and the second by an antigrapheus, whose role was to facilitate public 
access to said decisions (kowr pv Siaipsow | tabinv sivos, Il. 23—4).? This points 
to the existence of at least two distinct spaces in early third century Ephesos for 
archiving this single set of documents: one sacred and one, in a practical sense, 
civic and political, with distinctive aims and intentions. 

Three late Hellenistic inscriptions provide evidence for the expansion of such 
approaches to securing documents in specific civic-regulated spaces. First, a frag- 
mentary first century B.C. inscription from Kos refers explicitly to the retention of 
public decrees in a physical archive. This decree sought to regulate the “best admin- 
istration of the business of the polis” (tà te Tag nóA1og npáyuata [katà BEATIOT] ov 
iocta . . .) and refers to an earlier decree which Harter-Uibopuu convincingly 
argues provided for a permanent repository of public documents, perhaps in the 
late second century B.C." A second Koan inscription, dating to either the first 
century B.C. or A.D., seems, by contrast, to refer to the collection and storage of 
private legal documents under state auspices in a public building (tò apyeiov, 1. 17). 
The text refers to the involvement of multiple officials, including the prostatai, a chere- 
ophylax (lit. guardian of debts), and public slaves, and insists on the use of the civic 
seal (oppayic, 11.15, 19). This seems to be a voluntary process, but emphasises the 
extent to which, throughout the second and first centuries B.C., Koan civic bodies 
were designating spaces for archival purposes and establishing rules to ensure the 
authenticity of important documents, both public and private. 

More comprehensively, a well-known decree from Paros, dating to the second 
quarter of the second century B.C., establishes new archival practices in response 
to tampering with private legal documents deposited with the mnemones at the 
temple of Apollo, Artemis, and Leto, known as the Pythion.!° In response, moving 
forward, the decree required that all documents referred to these officials were to 
be copied, with the original deposited in the Pythion and the copy — after being 
received, checked, and confirmed as accurate by the civic archontes — handed 
to the apodektes in charge of civic affairs (atodékmtmg ó &upeXópevog TOV KATO 
nóv), who sealed and placed them in the temple of Hestia." The involvement of 
the archontes and the apodektes, an official usually given charge of civic financial 
records, implies that these copies were to be stored along with the records of the 
polis community in a public archive. 

While the Pythion remained a working archive, the inclusion of copies of its 
private legal contents with civic documents in the temple of Hestia highlights the 
importance accorded by the Parians to ensuring their authenticity. As Lambrin- 
udakis and Wórrle highlight, these new regulations offered "staatlicher Vertrau- 
ensschutz für Urkunden über private Rechtsgescháfte" (Eng. "state protection of 
confidence in documents related to private legal matters"). That said, the decree 
also asserted centralised control more firmly over these ostensibly private texts. 
It restricts access to the copies in the temple of Hestia in all cases except: "[that] it 
will be possible for anyone wishing to check the documents in the temple of Hestia 
against copies held in the Pythion”. Even so, the constraints placed on such checks 
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were onerous. Should a citizen suspect flaws in the copying process, a request 
should be made of the archontes in the civic assembly. The archontes would then 
examine the two copies in the temple of Hestia on a fixed date.'? The Hestia archive, 
then, was explicitly a closed space, under the close control of the archontes and 
the apodektes, without further oversight. The text established that in early second 
century Paros, there existed at least two parallel spaces, both sacred, which served 
as practical archives, albeit with different functions. 

Taken together, these texts suggest that in Late Hellenistic Asia, although local 
practices varied, archives were increasingly consolidated into identifiable spaces, 
preserving political and private documents in a fashion which intended to establish 
their authenticity. There seems to have been a trend towards producing multiple 
copies to ensure an authoritative, state-guaranteed, version.” These defined civic 
archives, while distributed across multiple locations, were largely associated with 
temples or other public structures, designated dpyeia, which word later came to 
indicate ‘archive’ in a general sense. These developments may have been prompted 
by organic demands by citizens for certainty around contracts and other sensitive 
documents. However, the key point is that the act of deposition and existence of 
copies are what created the guarantee, through generating a practical means of 
checking a presented text against an authoritative, state-approved copy. 


IV Roman Archives 


Roman traditions surrounding the storage, reuse, and archiving of documents 
evolved along a different trajectory to those of Greek-speaking communities. Writ- 
ten documents in the form of tabulae (originally, boards with a layer of inscribed 
wax) were crucial to Roman social life. The term tabula (publica) was used to 
describe both publicly issued documents, including /eges, senatus consulta, cen- 
sus documents, and magistrates’ accounts or acta. However, tabulae (privatae) 
were also an important medium for private business, used for wills, contracts, and 
property deeds inter alios. Ancient authors often fail to explicitly qualify their 
use of the term.*! Their use in the legal sphere is firmly attested for the second 
century B.C., and rhetorical handbooks from the late Republic establish their 
authority as evidence.? As Meyer has shown, tabulae were generally treated as 
factual documents, perhaps due to the comparative difficulties in tampering with 
them as compared to other media such as papyri. This greatly constrained the 
opposing advocate's freedom of action, and the failure of one side to produce 
tabulae in support of their claim could be exploited as suspicious.” 

However, private tabulae were not necessarily deposited publicly to ensure 
their authenticity. Instead, seals and the presence of witnesses were key elements 
in establishing and maintaining accuracy.” Even public documents, pertaining to 
administration by magistrates, appear to have been held by the responsible indi- 
vidual, and continued to be so after their term of office. Cicero notes that more 
maiorum, public documents (tabulae publicae) were kept in private hands — that 
is, distributed across numerous private archives, which were, in practice, closed, 
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except though social connection. As he notes in pro Sulla, referring to documents 
from his own consulship: 


Since I knew that the information had been reported in the public record, but 
that said record, in accordance with ancestral practice would be in private 
safe-keeping, I did not conceal it, did not retain it at home, but at once I com- 
manded that it be copied by all the scribes, be distributed everywhere, be 
published and announced to the Roman People.” 


Senatus consulta and leges, that is, operative documents, were held in the aerarium — 
and after 78 B.C., in an associated tabularium — under the purview of the annual 
quaestors, along with documents relating to state finances." However, as Culham 
notes, the space was not designed as an accessible archive. Indeed, the inscription 
of these documents on bronze and their storage in this space seems to be ritualised 
rather than functional." Livy states that the Atrium Libertatis served as the work- 
space for the censors, which may have housed some records on an ongoing basis; 
we also hear of censorial records in the Nymphaeum on the Campus Martius.?8 
However, Cicero, while arguing for reform in de Legibus, laments how even these 
documents were, in practice, not above reproach: legunt custodiam nullam habemus — 
itaque eae leges sunt, quas apparitores nostri volunt (“we have no guardianship 
for the laws — therefore, these laws are whatever our clerks wish") . . . publicis litt- 
eris consignatam memoriam publicam nullam habemus (“for public documents, we 
have no certified public copies")? Indeed, Cicero employs this attitude in opposing 
the tribune Rullus’ proposed /ex agraria in 63 B.C., arguing that senatus consulta 
referenced in the text could be forged by Rullus and the decemviri to be appointed 
under the law. Since many of the magistrates, during whose office such documents 
were passed, had died, Cicero argued that authenticity could not be guaranteed: 


However, perhaps it is due to shame that these things are omitted from 
the law. But it is more credible and more concerning that the audacity of 
decemviri 1s given great licence to falsify public documents and to fashion 
senatus consulta, which have never been passed, since most who were 
consuls in those years have [already] died.*° 


Such an attitude clearly suited Cicero's argument. However, his words were 
constrained by the expectations of his audience. This points again to the crucial role 
of, in this case aristocratic, witnesses in ensuring the validity of documents over 
and above that of state copies in the late Roman Republic. 

This is not to say that tabulae publicae had limited value or were beyond practi- 
cal use. Indeed, there was a movement towards reform and utility during the first 
century B.C., though this was still taking shape.*! The crucial distinction for the 
purposes of this chapter is that where, in the Hellenistic world, deposition of docu- 
ments in formal archives enhanced their value and validity, in republican Rome, 
it was the act of sealing and the reputation of the witnesses which were the key 
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factors. Deposition in a public archive was unnecessary and a secondary factor in 
determining the authenticity and value of documents. 


V Public Documents and Archives in Pro Flacco 


Consequently, the arrival of Roman hegemony inevitably affected how poleis in 
Asia Minor used archival spaces. While little explicit evidence exists for how prac- 
tices evolved within individual communities, there are hints of important conflicts 
between Roman and local attitudes. One significant source is Cicero’s speech pro 
Flacco, delivered in 59, in defence of L. Valerius Flaccus, governor of Asia in 62, 
who had been accused of extortion.? The prosecution had assembled witnesses 
from numerous communities, who in turn appear to have brought a plethora of 
documents as supporting evidence. Cicero refers extensively to ‘public docu- 
ments’ (tabulae or litterae publicae) and civic decrees (decretae) throughout the 
speech: mostly to cast doubt on their accuracy. Most significantly, he notes that 
one Asclepiades claimed that an earlier decree of Akmoneia praising Flaccus was 
deceptive (falsa), despite bearing the civic seal (signum publicum). Specifically, 
Cicero summarises Asclepiades’ charge as that: solere suos civis ceterosque 
Graecos ex tempore quod opus sit obsignare (‘his own fellow-citizens and the 
other Greeks were accustomed to seal what(ever) was necessary at the time").? 
Cicero notes that Asclepiades does not deny that an honorific decree was passed, 
rather that he claimed his fellow-citizens would pass expedient decrees. We might 
see this as a pragmatic response to gubernatorial power and misbehaviour; how- 
ever, Cicero was delighted to concede this point, as it shed doubt on all of the 
prosecution’s hard-won documentary evidence.** In any case, Cicero goes on to 
argue that documents provided by Asclepiades were forged, since they were sealed 
with wax (cera) rather than a material which he terms creta Asiatica (lit. Asian 
chalk; likely, clay), as with his own evidence. Drawing on the personal experi- 
ence of his jurors, Cicero emphasises the ubiquity of this sealing material in public 
documents from Asia and, especially, private letters from expatriate Romans.” 
However, Cicero deliberately conflates norms across the breadth of Asia, refusing 
to account for potential differences in the use of material between major cities of 
the coastal region, such as Ephesos, a hub for Roman publicani and negotiatores, 
and small communities in the rural hinterland, like Akmoneia. Through broad 
familiarity with Asian practices for guaranteeing the integrity of documents and 
clever use of Asclepiades’ ill-guarded statement, Cicero was able to exploit Roman 
attitudes towards documentary evidence to his advantage. 

His critique of the witnesses from Dorylaion follows a similar rationale. The 
tabulae publicae of Dorylaion had been lost (or perhaps stolen) en route. Cicero 
claims this was staged by the witnesses themselves, worried about presenting 
forged documents at trial, after considering the likelihood of punishment on their 
return home.” This raises the interesting question of whether the sealed tabulae 
sent with the ambassadors were approved copies of documents retained in civic 
archives or the originals. The former would seem the most reasonable assumption, 
though it is worth noting that the wording of a first century A.D. letter of a Roman 
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governor implies that he received a sealed original (or original copy) of a senatus 
consultum issued in 81 from a Chian embassy.?' Though Cicero's pointed sugges- 
tion seems highly questionable, the capacity to check documents used at trial in 
Rome against copies in Asia makes concerns over the falsification or subtle emen- 
dation of documents reasonable. Crucially, here, Cicero evinces confidently both 
the belief that laws against forgery were stricter at Dorylaion than in other cities 
and that these documents could (and perhaps would) be checked on the witnesses? 
return, again emphasising his familiarity with processes in Asia. 

Most significantly, he reveals intimate knowledge of the chequered legal history 
of Lysanias of Temnos — and his companions, Heraclides and Nicomedes — including 
the fact that the former was present at the drafting of the decree from Temnos 
supporting their claim.” Finally, he notes that one C. Appuleius Decianus sought 
unsuccessfully to register property he had forcibly acquired with the archives at 
Pergamon. Moreover, he cites two honorific decrees; one passed for L. Castricius 
at Smyrna and another for Decianus at Pergamon, which he claims mocks the latter 
through its grandiose language.? While this may simply reflect the diligence of 
Cicero's agents in the province — aided by his brother, the current governor — 
it seems reasonable to posit that these agents had or secured access to the original 
documents. If so, then these civic archival spaces were either open, or opened 
through the influence of Roman actors. Cicero's attempts to discredit the prosecution 
witnesses show a Roman awareness of how civic archival spaces worked, how to 
use them to gain information, and how to critique them for a Roman audience. The 
time spent by Cicero arguing against the validity of these documents emphasises 
the extent to which these practices were familiar to a Roman elite audience. 


VI Roman Official Documents and Greek Archival Spaces 


Another perspective is offered by the surviving inscriptions of Roman official doc- 
uments in Asia Minor. Civic communities had a long history of monumentalising 
their own civic decrees or communications from Hellenistic monarchs. This trend 
continued with the advent of Roman hegemony. As Cooley has demonstrated, it is 
unlikely that the Romans routinely required the publication or more precisely mon- 
umentalisation of official documents — local interests often explain the inscriptions 
which do survive." Indeed, we have examples of local attempts to acquire docu- 
ments from Rome which pertained to privileges. During the Triumviral period, an 
ambassador from Aphrodisias requested from the public records (x t&v ènuociov 
déAtw@v) copies of an edictum, senatus consultum, treaty, and lex pertaining to the 
city.? The senatus consultum de Aphrodisiensibus contains a preamble referring 
to the Rome-based files from which that document was copied including the tablet 
(Gr. déAtoc, Lat. tabula) and wax-leaf ‘page’ (Gr. kripopa, Lat. cera).? Given the 
find-context of both these inscriptions in the misleadingly named ‘archive wall’, 
which dates to the third century A.D., there is no evidence to suggest that these doc- 
uments were monumentalised at the time of their receipt." However, this evidence 
does underline the twin facts that the city did not have copies of these recently 
issued documents and that the civic authorities actively sought to acquire these as 
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soon as practicable. The benefits of a written record of a community’s status vis- 
a-vis Rome are clear, but this does indicate that the provision of such records by 
Rome should not be taken for granted. 

One particularly revealing example emerges from the modern village of 
Arızlı, around 35km southeast of Synnada.* It is well known as the source for 
the so-called the senatus consultum Licinnianum, which declared the decisions of 
Mithridates V of Pontus, who had been granted control of Phrygia from c. 126-116 
B.C., valid, thereby giving them standing within Roman jurisdiction.^? The text 
reflects the similar senatus consultum Popillianum of 132 B.C., which similarly 
transposed the decisions of Attalus III into a Roman legal context.‘ Extracts from 
both texts recur in another fragment from Arızlı, most likely a magistrate's letter.** 
This document seems to distil important elements from both Roman documents 
into a single format, raising questions over the purpose and impact of these inscrip- 
tions, which likely date to the first or second century A.D.” Though the absence of 
context for the finds makes it impossible to reconstruct the way in which these two 
documents interacted with one another, the shared orthography would imply that 
they consciously did so, that is, they were inscribed at the same time for a similar 
purpose. Though it is possible that the unknown polis was attempting to secure spe- 
cific grants from either or both of Attalus III and Mithridates V, perhaps pertaining 
to its lands, or even its status as a community, the chances that a Roman magistrate 
or their representative would routinely visit a minor community in the vicinity of 
Synnada must be small. One possibility is that the display of a document dating 
from the earliest days of the provincia allowed the community to define itself. 
By publicly erecting monuments emphasising the early establishment of a relation- 
ship, even a generic and subordinate one, with Rome, the polis and its neighbours 
drew on and created a civic history which set them apart from other settlements 
within their new provincia of Galatia.*° Critically, for the purposes of this chapter, 
these Roman documents in monumental form would seem to have dominated the 
public space of a small community. Beyond still unpublished fragments of letters 
from Eumenes II, reported by Drew-Bear, no other public documents are known to 
survive from Arizli and its environs, which, while inconclusive, suggests that few 
such documents were inscribed.*! 

Beyond the community’s choice to display a text, the location, size, and mate- 
rial of a monument had a bearing on its reception. Even where Roman documents 
did insist on their reproduction, for the most part they restricted their instructions 
to display in the émupavéotatot tomo (‘the most prominent locations’). The care- 
ful ambiguity of this phrase, often employed in local honorific decrees of the sec- 
ond and first centuries, disguises the intense contestability and mutability of public 
space. No single place fulfilled this criterion, as shown by the ubiquitous plural. 
Instead, it offered the locals a further opportunity to frame the audience and inter- 
pretation of the document. Unfortunately, problems such as reuse, lack of prov- 
enance, or lack of co-ordinated excavation prevent a complete study of the space 
and positioning of Roman documents within Asian communities. However, some 
examples suggest how location could be used to reinforce or shape the messaging 
of a Roman text. 
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A decree of Pergamum responding to the conclusion of a treaty with Rome in 
129 B.C., provides an intriguing example. The text states: kaOrfkei Kai | [na]p' 
Huliv] avaypagiyv[at adtà slic tivaxag | [Y]oAxodg dbo kai te[Ofjvot £]v TE TOI epo 
| [t]fic Ańuntpos Kai ¿[v tõ BlovAsvTpiat | [Tap]& TO GyoALA tig [Anuox]patiag 
(“and it is right that these [documents] are inscribed by us on two bronze tablets 
and erected both in the temple of Demeter and in the bouleuterion next to the 
statue of Demokratia").? The matter of publication is framed positively as a local 
choice: the words of the community obscure any suggestion of Roman commands 
or requests. The text’s display in two named locations underscores the symbolic 
importance of place. Neither the interior of the temple of Demeter, nor the bouleu- 
terion were likely to have been highly trafficked locations by most of the citizen 
body. The precise importance of the temple of Demeter is unclear, though Ma has 
suggested that it was one of the limited number of locations at which honorific 
statues were regularly placed.” The implications of the bouleuterion, the political 
centre of the newly independent community, are much easier to grasp. The strong 
link between ènuokpartia and ideas of ‘freedom’ in this period are similarly well 
attested. The Pergamenes, in their decision to inscribe and display the treaty with 
Rome in these locations, were utilising a Roman document to make a clear ideo- 
logical statement of their own crafting. 

Consequently, instances where the Roman administration explicitly required the 
public display of official documents by civic actors and sought to impose them- 
selves upon local civic archival practices are significant. The /ex de provinciis 
praetoriis, promulgated in early 100 B.C., most likely by a tribune working inde- 
pendently of the senatorial consensus, includes a clause ordering the dissemination 
and publication of letters related to its contents. Specifically, the text orders the 
current praetor in Asia to write to “the cities and states (to whom) it is appropriate 
under this statute". Despite the wide geographic scope of the law — laying out tasks 
for magistrates in Macedonia and Cilicia — the discretion granted to the praetor 
must have been limited to his own area of command, i.e., provincia Asia. The text 
goes on to require that the letters which he sent: 1pdc¢ otc Gv katà TODTOV TOV VOLLOV 
ypau[Lata an]eotaApéva À, eic 5(éA) tov yoA[kfjv ypdppata £vkeyapayuá[va, ei 68 
ut) ij £v A10@ uapuapivo Tj k]ai év Agukópatt, Önos Ev toic z06Aseot EKKE[NTAL 
Ev isp] Tj àyopüt pavepòg, ó0gzv óvvi]|oovtat &otakóteg dvayivoo[kew OPO 
(“[according to the customs of those] to whom . . . they are sent engraved on a 
bronze tablet, [or . . . on a marble slab or even] on a whitened board, be openly 
[published] in the cities [in a sanctuary] or agora, in such a way that people shall 
be able to read (them) [properly] from ground level")? Crucially, the text of the 
letters was to be displayed, rather than the statute itself, and the promulgator does 
not explicitly require that the text be permanently recorded — the provision is made 
for it to be displayed on whitened boards for example — leaving that choice in 
the hands of local actors. Finally, the proposer required the praetor to encroach 
upon the capacity for local communities to regulate their own public space and 
access to public documents. As the statute goes on to explain: [koi oùtog pù) GA ]oc 
Ti oótoG ypayàto | iva taðta xa [vro | o9 [yévytat] (“he is to write in this way [and 
in no other way] in order that this [may happen] everywhere”). While the impact of 
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this law within Asia should not be overstated, and its unique political context noted, 
the text as preserved emphasises: (1) the limited nature of the Roman command (at 
least, per the instructions of the statute); (i1) the lack of differentiation between cities 
of different statuses; and (iii) the emphasis on universal dissemination of informa- 
tion and display of the associated letters. For our purposes, it is important to note 
that the law provides for the sending of documents by Roman official, and their local 
display, leaving the details of publication and preservation to local actors. 

Another example, a letter from Octavian to the koinon and conventus centres 
of Asia in 30/29 B.C., found at Priene and Miletus, reinforces the extent to which 
Roman administration affected civic spaces. The text concerns the shamelessness 
of unnamed individuals and the author's intent to rectify this situation.” It has 
an unusually prescriptive publication clause: the soon-to-be Princeps requires that 
each polis despatch copies of his letter to the other communities in their door 
or conventus district and display the letter: £v te toi ég[t]paveotatmt Tóno 
£v otuAonapaotóot mì Mov AEvKOd EvyapaxOTvat (“engraved in the most con- 
spicuous places, on a stele of white stone”). Again, the motivation clause stresses 
the broad context considered by Octavian: iva kowòg mont tht éxapyeialt tò] 
dikaov éotapévov Ht siç TOV dei ypóvov, ai te GAAaL noar nÓAew Kai dfuor 
TO AVTOV TAP’ AVTOIC ZOMowotv (“so that in common for all the province justice 
might be established for all time, and that all the other cities and peoples might do 
the same things among themselves”).®! Here, particularly with his prominent use 
of the adverbial Kotwdc, the author widens a sense of community to include the 
whole province, i.e., the group of communities subject to the commander in Asia, 
establishing a single Roman standard. This interfaces neatly with the use of the 
koinon as a conduit to facilitate communication between the imperial centre and 
local poleis. Such sentiments are unparalleled in earlier examples and suggest the 
author's conscious intent to frame the inhabitants of the whole provincia as a single 
unit, the antithesis of a series of autarchic polis-communities. 

The evidence for Roman republican impact on the administrative space of 
Asian communities during this period concerns the display, rather than archiving 
of Roman official documents. Though we can surmise that official copies did find 
their way into archives, this was based on their utility to local communities rather 
than the requirements of Roman administrators. What these examples do show 
is an encroachment on local public spaces and their organisation by elements of 
the Roman state. Increasingly, Roman documents were included in civic archives, 
displayed prominently in public spaces, and occasionally monumentalised along- 
side the most important pronouncements of local authorities. As Roman gover- 
nors became more familiar with — and more concerned with and more critical of 
— civic archival practices, local inhabitants were increasingly exposed to Roman 
normative documents in their public spaces. Monumentalised archival material, 
the public presentation of civic identity, and memory now included Roman texts, 
if organised and chosen by local actors. Individuals who consciously engaged 
with the documents, as texts or otherwise, were exposed to the interplay between 
Roman and local systems of authority: these texts carried significant force and, by 
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interacting with local frameworks of power, created a sense of legitimacy around 
Roman ideology and state action.” 


VH Q. Veranius at Myra and After 


One final example is a well-known émipiua of Q. Veranius, first Roman legatus of 
Lycia in the 40s A.D., which sheds a crucial light on the Roman assertion of control 
over civic administrative spaces.? The Greek text was found in the coastal city of 
Myra but begins with a detailed account of Veranius’ punishment of a public slave 
at Tlos, some 100km northwest, in mountainous central Lycia.™ 


T[po]eo[va ónu]óotov tfjg TAcoéov | nóAso[g ovtE] dlat&yuaciv uois 
ov|te àneaic, GAA’ o00& KOAGOEL TOV | nepi TH uow TLLAPTHKOTOV 
dovrov | didayx0évta, óu OD YP Tapevypagàg | K[ai a]aaArowac Eyovta 
TITTÀKLa TOV oi[k[ov]opovuévov zpooó£yso0o1. 

Tryphon, public slave of the city of the Tlosians, has not been taught 
either by my edicts or threats or even the punishment inflicted upon slaves 
who have committed similar crimes, that he must not accept [into the civic 
archive] documents of an official nature with interpolations or erasures. 


Veranius chose to reinforce his point by having Tryphon publicly flogged — as 
well as warned that any repeat offence would result in his execution — and reiterat- 
ing that official documents (oikovéunpa) with interpolations or erasures or written 
on palimpsests were not to be accepted by the public slaves into civic keeping. 
He then proceeds to list these documents, which include various types of con- 
tracts (symbolia, cheirographia, syngraphia), as well as sets of specific instruc- 
tions, accounts rendered, legal challenges, and disclosures about a legal situation 
or decisions of arbitrators or judges. These categories span the administration of 
civic decisions and those of private individuals. Such documents, already crucial 
to everyday life within a Greek city and collected accordingly, were here subject to 
the heavy-handed oversight of a Roman commander.^ 

Veranius’ words also reveal a certain exasperation with the depositors (whether 
local citizens or residents). He issues his decision: “in order that those conducting 
business . . . should stop working against their own security” (oi ypnuatitovtes . . . 
TAVOMVTAL Tit EAVTAV üvtupaocoóvteg GogaAsiat). Accordingly, Wórrle has 
argued that the aim of Veranius’ intervention was to not to impose Roman ideas 
around order or Roman practices on a civic system, but rather to make the local 
practices functional again.* We certainly should see this as representing continuity 
in local practices and standards: the éaucpitia makes clear that private documents 
could still be voluntarily registered in public archives. Though Meyer judiciously 
highlights that Veranius' decision reflects earlier concerns regarding counterfeit 
documents in both Greek and Roman contexts, his intervention simultaneously 
represents the imposition of Roman standards over local praxis.” Veranius own 
expectations concerning the validity of documents resulted in the imposition of 
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new standards at a level above that of the city. The arrival of Roman hegemony 
in Lycia led directly to changes in archival practice, with greater control over the 
documents admitted and a new level of organisation of civic documents, backed by 
the threat of Roman-imposed punishment. 

Veranius’ edict and subsequent actions parallel the near contemporary intro- 
duction of a new, centralised archival system in Egypt, which seems to have been 
aimed at streamlining the Roman administration.” Crucially, however, unlike in 
Egypt, the Lycian decision asserted, in a robust fashion, Roman hegemony over a 
purely civic administrative space. Jórdens, working from Egyptian evidence, plau- 
sibly argues that the role of the governor in guaranteeing order encouraged them to 
intervene beyond the degree that state interests required.”! 

As with most of the examples mentioned earlier, how that space was organised 
in Tlos remains unclear — however, it is likely that this was a building or series of 
buildings run at civic expense, staffed by public slaves and ultimately under the 
oversight of a minor magistrate, which protected and guaranteed the accuracy of 
documents contained within. Veranius’ choice to impose new standards limited 
which documents could be stored in the public archives, with potentially signifi- 
cant social implications for the citizens and denizens of Tlos. Finally, the appear- 
ance of this decision at Myra emphasises the wide purview of Veranius’ jurisdiction 
and the fact that his new standards, though issued in response to a specific incident 
were to be widely applied. 

A logical progression from Veranius' actions can be seen in a second century 
A.D. inscription, likely a gubernational edict, from Sibidounda in Pisidia. 


[k]aì £v GA[Aotc] moois | [E]Oveow [dat]etaypévo[v] | [£o]tiv mavta và 
cvupol[A]ara 6x TOV ónpootov | [y]pappatopvAakeiov | [&]vaypóáoso0a1. 
duds dé | [1]uvOGvopat Kat GAA@v | [L]GAAOV TotovTOV TPd|[z]ov delodar 
ovvoAAal[y]Hatov oiu tò EximoAdCew | roàs Tapamomosic Ev TH | É0vet, 
Kai dtatetayOar dé H[Sy] | [T]oAAGKIs dp’ HyELOvev TO | rpyua, Kai undév 
óogAoc | [1]fi Exsivov yvoung yevéo|[0]at 51a vob od TEeWonévov[c]: | [v]Uv 
Sè EYO kededo . .. 

In many other provinces also it is prescribed that all contracts be regis- 
tered in the public records-office. But in your case, I learn that you desire 
rather to have more transactions of this kind, owing to the prevalence of 
forgeries in the province, and that the matter has, on many previous occa- 
sions, been the subject of pronouncements by the governors, and that their 
decisions were of no aid due to non-compliance. So now I command. . .” 


Bean, cautiously, notes that it cannot be assumed that the compulsory regis- 
tration of contracts (cupfóXo1x) was already mandated, but the key point is that 
provincials, whether at Sibidounda specifically or across Pisidia more broadly, felt 
that this decision did not go far enough and requested further measures.” This 
is a fundamentally different dynamic to the previous examples: civic actors are 
no longer acting on their own initiative, or in response to Roman demands, but 
actively requesting that Roman issued instructions go further. Indeed, this is a logi- 
cal development from the assertion of Roman power over civic archival spaces and 
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fits well with the broader, well-recognised phenomenon of provincials seeking to 
bolster their wishes with Roman authority.” 


VIII Conclusions 


This chapter set out to investigate the spatial implications of changes to archi- 
val practice in Asia Minor as the region became subject to Roman hegemony. In 
a strict sense, archives are repositories of documents consciously collected and 
stored for future use. They are, consequently, functional spaces. Prior to perma- 
nent Roman governance archival spaces in Asia Minor, tended to be run by civic 
magistrates and contain documents of community-wide relevance, such as civic 
decrees, alongside those of relating to private individuals, such as contracts and 
wills: that is, they played a vital role in maintaining civic order. Though caution 
is warranted, given the diversity of practices in late Hellenistic Asia Minor, some 
trends are apparent. First, important documents, pertaining to both political and 
private business, tended to be preserved in several copies to guard against forgery 
or tampering. This resulted in multiple archives containing copies of the same 
document, such as at Ephesus and Kos, which could then be used for separate 
purposes. Second, the available evidence points to the use of temples and, increas- 
ingly, public buildings as archives, emphasising the critical role of state authority 
in generating trust in documents. Finally, across the second and first centuries, 
civic authorities came to assume responsibility for maintaining private legal con- 
tracts, perhaps in response to organic demand. Crucially, the authenticity of archi- 
val documents was secured through the processes surrounding their deposit into 
archival spaces. 

By contrast, in late republican Rome, archival spaces had a more limited pur- 
view. Though some public documents were similarly stored in temples, most 
material generated by magistrates was stored more maiorum under private author- 
ity. Furthermore, while written documents in the form of tabulae had substantial 
authority by virtue of their form, practices of authentication were grounded in the 
reputation of the (preferably aristocratic) witnesses present at the drafting or copy- 
ing of a document and in the practice of sealing, rather than in its deposition with 
state authorities. Consequently, the extension of Roman power over Asia Minor led 
to critiques of civic practices, especially when the interests of powerful Romans 
ran counter to them, as in the case of Cicero’s defence of Flaccus. 

The evidence offered by Roman documents inscribed in Asia offers a different 
perspective. Often, the decision to monumentalise these documents seems to have 
rested on local agents, motivated by various concerns. Critically, however, beyond 
the significant expense this involved, such decisions normalised the appear- 
ance of Roman instructions, normative documents, and rulings in civic spaces. 
The display and, especially, permanent inscription of documents played a major 
role in shaping civic memory, especially when framed in alongside important 
civic documents in symbolically meaningful locations. At Arizli, the monumen- 
tal inscription of venerable senatus consulta and governor's letters points both to 
the effectiveness of local archival practices and the ways in which such perma- 
nent display could dominate public space within a small community. Likewise, 
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Pergamon was able to make a conscious and clear ideological statement through 
the placement of their Roman treaty in the temple of Demeter and next to the statue 
of Demokratia. 

While Roman documents explicitly requiring publication in local contexts are 
limited, they are a clear example of imperial sensibilities imposing upon local 
agency and practice. Even here, however, the evidence is not clear-cut. The /ex de 
provinciis praetoriis did not require the praetor to demand permanent inscription 
of his letters; though the letter of Octavian to the koinon of Asia explicitly does, 
seeming to aim at placing imperial instructions and benefaction permanently in 
the public eye across the whole provincia Asia. The well-known intervention of 
Veranius at Tlos presents another stage of this process — interfering directly in the 
practice of deposition of material in archival contexts in Lycia. The new governor 
imposes higher standards on documents to be accepted, the practical consequence 
of which — even if this instruction aligned with existing local regulations — to use 
Roman authority to restrict on the space as a repository and guarantor of civic inter- 
action. This flows through into the Sibidounda edict which sees local demands for 
Roman regulation of local archival spaces. 

In sum, the evidence from Asia Minor shows that archival spaces retained their 
importance to and within Greek-speaking communities across the period of study — 
both from a community-wide and individual perspective. However, as Roman 
hegemony took hold, the state and its representatives exercised a growing control 
over local communal archives. 


Notes 


1 This work was carried out primarily during a research stay at the British Institute at 
Ankara, whose support I am very appreciative of. I am also grateful to the SpaceLaw 
team, particularly Kaius Tuori and Antonio Lopez Garcia, for organising the initial con- 
ference, inviting my contribution, and for their helpful editorial comments. Likewise, 
I would like to thank the other participants, especially Lina Girdvainyte, as well as Kim- 
berley Webb and Margrethe Havgar for their insightful criticisms. All remaining errors 
and infelicities are my own, as are all translations. 

2 E.g., Ma 2013; Russell 2016; Gargola 2017. 

3 Note especially the volumes arising out of Claude Nicolet’s research group investigating 
the archival practices of the late Republic and early Principate (Demougin 1994; Moatti 
1998). More recently, e.g., Tuori 2010 and Heikonen et al. (this volume). 

4 Faraguna 2015. 

5 Moatti 2011: 124-5. 

6 Tlili 2000: 153, n. 8. 

7 Depauw 2013: 259—265. 

8 Boffo 2013: 201—9. 

9 Boffo (2013: 230-3) emphasises the inclusion of revisions and transitions. 

0 Coqueugniot 2013: 32—3; Faraguna 2015. For examples, see the catalogue of Coqueug- 

niot 2013: 67-150. 

11 Boffo 1995. 

12 Arist. Pol. 1321b. Lambrinudakis and Wórrle 1983: 328—341. Cf., evidence for 

Classical Athens prior to the use of the Metróon as a centralised archive: Boegehold 
1972: 28-30; Sickinger 1999: 62-83. 


13 


14 


31 


32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
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IvEph. 4.14-24. Walser 2008: 238—249. See also /vEph. 14, a late first century text 
recording the charges for registering life events at the avtvypagiov. 

IG 12.4.1.84.7-8: 6866x001 xopo0£[vtog Tobde to]U ymnuicpatog [nepi TOV ypnpa]|- 
tiConévav £ri TOV ópysío[v — — vevo]uodetnuéva . . . “sobald das Dekret über die 
öffentliche Beurkundung von Rechtsakten bei den Behörden in Kraft gesetzt wurde" 
(Harter-Uibopuu); “it is decreed that, when the decree concerning public registration in 
the archives (lit. public office) is ratified . . . what is laid down by law” (my translation). 
Harter-Uibopuu 2013: 275-7. 

IG 12.4.1.85. Harter-Uibopuu 2013: 277—280. Though Harter-Uibopuu translates tò 
apxsiov as ‘Archiv’ (Eng. ‘archive’), as the earliest firm evidence for this usage dates to 
144 B.C. (SIG? 684.6—7, 21—2) I have chosen the conversative translation. 
Lambrinudakis and Wórrle 1983 = SEG 33.679. 

Lambrinudakis and Wórrle 1983: Il. 32-65. 

Lambrinudakis and Wórrle 1983: 363; Coqueugniot 2013: 31. 

Lambrinudakis and Wórrle 1983: Il. 65-83. 

Though note SIG? 684.6—7, 14 (with Kallet-Marx 1995a: 134-7), noting that chaos 
at Dyme in Achaia upon the destruction of tà apysia Kai tà órpooía ypàppata 
(“the archives and the public documents"), implying the absence of a second archive. 
Meyer 2004: 36-43; Tuori 2018: 205. 

Macrob. Sat. 3.16.14—6, (quoting C. Titius in c. 160); Rhet. Her. 1.16; Cic. Top. 24.; 
de Orat. 2.173; Inv. 2.134. Note especially Cicero's definitive statement in de Oratore 
2.173: hoc sequi necesse est; recito enim tabulas (‘this must follow: for I recite 
tabulae"). Meyer 2004: 218—227, with references. 

E.g., Cic. Font. 11-2; Flacc. 35; Scaur. 18-9. 

Meyer 2004: 158-163. 

Cic. Sull. 42: Cum scirem ita esse indicium relatum in tabulas publicas, ut illae tabulae 
priuata tamen custodia more maiorum continerentur, non occultaui, non continui domi, 
sed statim describi ab omnibus librariis, dividi passim et peruolgari atque edi populo 
Romano imperaui. See Culham 1989: 104—5. Cf. Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 1.74.4, 4.22.2; 
Varr. LL. 6.86—7; Festus, 356M; Plut. Tib. Gracch. 6.2. Rawson 1985: 238-9. 

Millar 1964: 33 (though note Purcell 1993: 135-141 on tabularium); Tuori 2018: 213. 
Williamson 1987: 164—170, 175-8; Culham 1989: 110—113; Purcell 1993: 141, pace 
Williamson 1995: 241. 

Liv. 43.16.13; Cic. Mil. 73. Nicolet 1980: 63-4. On the oft-cited ‘plebeian archive’ in 
the Temple of Ceres, Liber, and Libera, see: Pellam 2014: 82-4. 

Cic. Leg. 3.46. 

Cic. de leg. agr. 2.36-37: Verum haec fortasse propter pudorem in lege reticentur. Sed 
illud magis est credendum et pertimescendum, quod audaciae decemvirali corrump- 
endarum tabularum publicarum fingendorumque senatus consultorum, quae facta 
numquam sint, cum ex eo numero, qui per eos annos consules fuerunt, multi mortui 
sint, magna potestas permittitur. Cf. Plut. Cat. min. 17; Schol. Bob. Sest. p. 140 Stangl. 
Millar 1964: 34; Williamson 1995: 248. 

Culham 1989: 113-4. See, e.g., the requirements of the /ex Iulia de pecuniis repetundis 
of 59 that gubernatorial accounts be deposited at two cities within a governor's provin- 
cia and at the aerarium (Cic. Fam. 5.20.2; Att. 6.7.2; Pis. 61). Morrell 2017: 133. 

On this speech: Classen 1985: 180—217; Vasaly 1993: 198—205; Steel 2001: 53-73. 
Cic. Flac. 36. 

On pragmatism dictating honours: e.g., Ferrary 1997: 199-207; A.B. Kuhn 2017a. 

Cic. Flac. 37-8. On this passage: Macdonald 1979. 


Cic. Flac. 39. J 
Bitner 2014, Il. 11—2: evpov toig uèv ypóvoi; apyatotatov doypa[toc]| ovvkàńtov 
àvtioopáyiopo yeyovotos AovKid XLvAAG TO de[bte]|pov ón&to . . . “I found the oldest 


record [to be] a sealed document of a senatus consultum passed in the second consulship 
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38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 


44 


45 


46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
35 
56 


SI 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 


64 
65 
66 


67 
68 
69 


70 
71 
72 
73 
74 


of L. Sulla. . .". The form avtiogpayiopa does not imply copy (pace Bitner 2014: 
644-5, compare Johnson et al. 1961: 129; Sherk 1984: 138-9) and the reference to the 
sealing is superfluous unless intended to draw attention to the document’s authenticity 
and originality. 

Cic. Flac. 43, 54. See also, Flac. 34 on Asclepiades. 

Cic. Flac. 71-6. Eberle 2016: 54—6; C.T. Kuhn 2017b: 6-13. 

E.g., Ma 2000. 

Cooley 2012. 

IAph2007 8.25.27-39. 

IAph2007 8.27.1-4. Compare the senatus consultum included in the consular letter to 
Oropos (RDGE 23.57-9); and the /ex portorii Asiae, Cottier et al. 2008: Il. 1—6. 
Though they may have been displayed in some other form, e.g., on painted boards. 
Misleading name: Jones 1985: 263; Chaniotis 2003: 251—252. On the 'archive wall 
generally, see Kokkinia 2015-6. 

Drew-Bear (1972: 79, n.2) rejects the identification ofthe site with the territory of Lysias 
(stated without argument by Ramsey 1895: 761—2; followed by Robert 1962: 135) but 
does not offer an alternative. See: Reger et al. 2014. 

RDGE 13 = Drew-Bear 1978, no. 2. 

RDGE 11 with Wórrle 2000: 567. 

SEG 28.1208 = Drew-Bear 1978, no. 1. 

Drew-Bear 1978: 3—5. 

See Jordan 2023: 199—203. 

See Drew-Bear 1976: 247 n. 2; Drew-Bear 1978: 8. 

Ma 2012: 246-8, 2013: 67—9; Chaniotis 2014: 135-6. 

IGR 4.1692.27-31. 

Cooley 2012: 163. 

Ma 2013: 102-3. 

Contra Crawford, who sees this as referring to the statute itself (1996: 19, 263). On the 
lex de provinciis praetoriis: Ferrary 1977; Crawford 1996: 234—7, 258-270. 

RS 12.Delphi.B.21—5. 

RS 12.Delphi.B.26. 

I.Priene? 13.41-2. On the date: Bowersock 1970: 226—7 contra Sherk 1969: 275-6. 
L.Priene? 13.47-9. 

I.Priene? 13.503. 

Ando 2000: 78—9, 101-6. 

On the circumstances of Lycia's provincialisation, see the stadiasmus Patarensis 
(SEG 51.1832) with commentary from Jones 2001; Thornton 2001. 

SEG 33.1177 = Wórrle 1975. 

SEG 33.1177.5-11. 

SEG 33.1177.30-4: &Gv te ovpBdrmov, &&y te yewoóyp[o]oov, &&v t[e] | [o]vvyp[a]on{v}, 
áv te 011A [o ]otc, gv te Onpsiwo[ic], | [E]av te UMdAOyOG, &&v TE TPOKANOIG, ¿áv TE 
ne|pi dikns &ppaviopóc, áv TE pepviuaia, &&v TE duaintov Tj d[1xac]Tt®v ånrópaocg 
vTapXN. 

Meyer 2004: 185-6. 

Worrle 1975: 284; Jórdens 2010: 175. 

Greek: Lambrinudakis and Wórrle 1983: 285, 11. 8, 15-6; Roman: Plut. Cat. Min. 16-7; 
Dio 54.36.1; 57.16.10. 

Meyer 2004: 185-6. 

Jórdens 2010: 176. 

SEG 19.854.3-19. 

Bean 1960: 72. 

E.g., Millar 1977; Kallet-Marx 1995a, esp. 125-181; Ando 2000. 
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10 Between Private and Public 


Women’s Presence in Procuratorial Praetoria 


Anthony Alvarez Melero! 


I Introduction 


As is widely known, during Roman imperial times women were barred from 
holding public officia. However, they could freely move within the private sphere. 
Nevertheless, when their male relatives, as members of the equestrian order, had to 
travel due to a procuratorial appointment in cities far away from their birthplaces or 
hometowns, were women allowed to follow them? If so, where did they stay? This 
chapter focuses on the women related to Roman procurators, examining on the 
one hand legal texts specifying the moments at which they could accompany their 
fathers or husbands. Then, on the other hand, I also scrutinise the literary texts and 
epigraphic sources alluding to the female kin of procurators to better depict their 
public and private activities in their temporary homes. 

A few hours prior to his execution, Jesus was brought before Pontius Pilate,’ 
who was to decide his fate. The meeting apparently took place at Herod’s Palace, 
where the prefect of Judea resided when he was in Jerusalem,’ since he other- 
wise lived in the provincial capital of Caesarea Maritima.^ In this instance, he 
had travelled to Jerusalem on the occasion of the Jewish Passover. Among those 
who attended the trial, or at least were informed of its sequence of events, was the 
governor's wife. According to the Gospel of Matthew, while Pilate was sitting on 
the judgement seat (¿mì tod Piuatoc), she warned him not to condemn Jesus, as 
such an outcome had disturbed her sleep. 

The rest of the story is well known. However, some information is regrettably 
still lacking. Indeed, if this excerpt confirms the presence of Pilate, it also informs 
us that his wife, whose name remains unknown to us,° had followed him in Jerusa- 
lem as well. The couple may also have been accompanied by their retinue, of which 
no trace has been preserved. 

This example is not unlike that of Seneca's aunt, who was married to a pre- 
fect of Egypt." According to the Spanish philosopher, she remained by his side for 
16 years, without ever having interfered in matters relating to the administration 
of the province, nor having accepted a petition from anyone to intercede with her 
husband.? In other words, she led a secluded life while in Alexandria.? 

Therefore, on the basis of these two almost contemporary testimonies, which 
refer to events that took place during the reign of Tiberius, it is clear that the wives 
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of high officials accompanied them when they travelled far from Rome and that 
they resided in an edifice set up for this purpose. But were these 1solated cases? 
Did they engage in public activities? What did the law say about this? 


II Legal Sources 


If we look first at the legal references, it quickly becomes apparent that the avail- 
able data almost exclusively concern the senatorial order, as 1s confirmed by the 
large number of works devoted to it in recent decades.'? Indeed, the famous excerpt 
reproduced in the year 21 by Tacitus, which relates the fierce debate on the appro- 
priateness of allowing spouses and families of senators to accompany them when 
they held office outside Italy, makes no reference to procurators or equestrian 
officers. We know, however, that Augustus did not allow the wives of legati to 
join them at any time other than the winter truce,! while Ulpian was critical of 
their presence, as the male relatives would be held responsible for any misdeeds 
by the women," thus confirming another text from Tacitus dated to the year 24.4 
Itis therefore quite possible that the authorisation allowing a magistrate to take his 
wife, and a fortiori his children, with him, an authorisation vehemently opposed 
by A. Caecina Severus, must be attributed to Tiberius. It should be noted that the 
princesses of the imperial family were not subject to this prohibition: think, for 
example, of Livia.!° 

Can the same be said of Roman knights?!’ In fact, the edict of Sex. Sotidius 
Strabo Libuscidianus,'* dated between 14 and 19 or from 20 onwards, '? concerning 
the transport of officials or (sub-)officers passing through Sagalassos, then situated 
in Galatia,” seems to indicate that the sons of procurators could be found at their 
side, as is apparent from lines 13-15 (in Latin) and 35-38 (in Greek)?! A care- 
ful reading of the text reveals that no mention is made of the procurator's wife, 
whose presence is perhaps overlooked. This text thus appears to provide proof, at 
the beginning of Tiberius’ reign, that procurators could travel with their sons, who 
then enjoyed the same privilege as their father in their jurisdiction, unlike the other 
categories of persons mentioned in the edict (senators, Roman knights, centurions). 
Indeed, the procurator resided in the province, sometimes for many years, and con- 
sequently also took his family with him. However, his son was only allowed to use 
the transport service within the boundaries of his constituency, if, as an adult, he 
was part of the senior official's staff, as frequently happened with the descendants 
of senators.” Furthermore, it can be assumed that the other members of his family 
had to provide themselves with a means of transport, unless they were not allowed 
to leave the capital, the seat of the administration. 

However, it is quite likely that at least one daughter of a Roman knight fol- 
lowed her spouse during the reign of Augustus: namely (Ovidia),? Ovid’s™ 
daughter, but the case remains problematic for several reasons. Indeed, the poet 
tells us that at the time of his forced departure for Tomis, his daughter was in 
Africa.” The idea that she was travelling alone must be dismissed out of hand 
in defence of the far greater likelihood that she remained with her husband in an 
official capacity. Yet, the problem is far from resolved, since according to Ovid 
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we know that he was twice a grandfather thanks to the children she gave birth to 
from two different beds.?$ We know of one of Ovid's sons-in-law in the person 
of the senator Cornelius Fidus,” but we cannot determine whether he was the 
first or second husband of the poet's daughter. In any case, neither her senatorial 
union nor her second marriage should surprise us. On the other hand, the fact that 
her spouse belonged to the ordo senatorius is an additional argument in favour 
of our hypothesis accounting for her presence in Africa. Unfortunately, a careful 
examination of Seneca's text does not make it clear whether or not Fidus was 
Ovid's son-in-law at the time that the latter was sentenced to exile. In any case, 
the chronology of Ovid's journey to the shores of the Black Sea tells us that his 
departure took place in the autumn, since he crossed the Adriatic in December.?* 
It may well be that (Ovidia)'s removal fell within the conditions set by Augustus, 
if one accepts that the measure concerned all officials of senatorial or equestrian 
rank and not just legati.” However, (Ovidia), as the wife of a senator, may have 
been subject, by virtue of her marriage,” to legislation specific to members of the 
first order, since we do not know whether relatives of knights were subject to such 
restrictions during Augustus' lifetime. 

Thus, the testimonies in our possession seem to confirm that these women began 
to travel with their relatives on missions as early as the time of Tiberius. Subse- 
quently, despite the recommendations of the legislator, they began to travel quite 
often, if not systematically, according to their free choice.?! Contrary to what one 
might think, though, the relocation did not always proceed peacefully and may even 
have led to their death. Indeed, they may have paid with their lives for the misdeeds 
imputed to or the decisions taken by their husbands, as Suetonius reminds us of 
when writing of the exactions committed by Galba shortly after his accession to 
power.” Moreover, at the same time the wife? of Lucceius Albinus, procurator of 
the two Mauretaniae," was murdered at his side by henchmen of Vitellius as soon 
as they set foot in Mauretania Caesariensis. 


III Places of Residence 


Hence, since the relatives of Roman knights, and of procurators or prefects in 
particular, travelled with them, this begs the question of just where they stayed. 
What term(s) were used to describe their place of residence? In fact, the state- 
ments relating to Pontius Pilate in the Christian sources (in the Gospels as well 
as the writings of late antique authors) refer to the edifice that served as the seat 
of his power as, e.g. a tpart@piov/praetorium.8° It should therefore come as no 
surprise that literary sources refer to it time and again. However, limitations of 
space prevent me from dealing with the question of terminology in detail. For 
this reason, I refer the reader to the most recent works, not without underlining 
the polysemous character of the term, whose meaning has varied over time, as it 
has been used to designate facilities with a diverse array of purposes, but whose 
common feature is the official nature of the public building, which was intended 
to provide temporary accommodation for representatives of the state, their staff 
and their relatives." 
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However, questions still remain unanswered at present, as in most cases we do 
not know the location of the praetorium in which they lived. Even when we do 
possess this information, it is difficult to identify their living quarters, as we shall 
see next. 


Ephesus 


To appreciate the difficulties, let us first go to Ephesus to examine the only case 
to date of a non-Ephesian procurator's wife attested epigraphically in the city. Her 
name was Desidiena Cincia** and she was married to Appius Alexander, by then 
ducenarian procurator — as he was later promoted to the senatorial order.? They 
were honoured separately during the reign of the emperors Philip the Arab and 
his son (244—249)? on two bluish marble bases, respectively by Iulia Atticilla, 
high priestess of the imperial cult and priestess of Artemis," and by the asiarch 
M. Aurelius Daphnus.? 

The presence of the couple in the province of Asia is hardly in doubt. On the 
other hand, it is more difficult to establish whether they had stayed in the edifice, 
where other prominent personalities must obviously have also resided.? Indeed, 
it is an imposing-looking building with a history spanning several centuries 
(mid-second century BC through seventh century AD) and located above the thea- 
tre on the western slope of Mount Peion (Panayir Dag). Its location, overlook- 
ing the harbour and the Hellenistic and Roman quarters, was by no means left to 
chance, since the Ephesians would easily have recognised it as a place of power.^ 
After a partial exploration in 1929-1930, it was excavated in 2009-2014, but due 
to the lack of epigraphic evidence and in view of similar constructions attested 
from the Hellenistic period, archaeologists proposed that it had potentially served 
as a praetorium. Unfortunately, it is not possible to say whether the proconsul, the 
procurator, or any other representative of Roman power and their family, whose 
duties required them to reside in Ephesus, lived there.* In other words, is it the 
place where Desidiena Cincia may have remained, as she does not seem to have 
accompanied her husband while he travelled to Smyrna, where he received a hom- 
age from a prominent dignitary?^6 It is hardly possible to know. 


Sarmizegetusa 


In fact, this example from Ephesus reminds us that we know of only a few prae- 
toria that were occupied by procurators and their families. This is the case with 
the one in Sarmizegetusa, seat of the financial procurator of Dacia Apulensis," 
where approximately 30 inscriptions have been discovered, mostly votive and in 
the sacred area of the building.^ I. Piso, editor of these stones,” provides the plan 
and a description of the building, but excavations of it, carried out between 1979 
and 1989, have unfortunately not been resumed.?? The edifice, to the best of our 
knowledge (since only a third of it is known in detail), is located in the north-eastern 
part of the city, inside the walls and in the immediate vicinity of the northern gate. 
Moreover, it was delimited by the cardo maximus to the west, by a decumanus 
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to the south and by horrea, built at the time of Trajan, to the north and east. The 
sacred area mentioned earlier was bordered by the northern horreum, while to the 
south there was a serapeum. Finally, the praetorium had two thermal complexes: 
the smaller one, east of the sacred area, was meant for officials of a lesser category, 
whereas the larger one, west of the eastern horreum, belonged to the procurator. 

Although not much is known about the living quarters of the procurator and his 
family, since they are located in the unexplored areas, we can be certain of their 
passage to Dacia based on several inscriptions found in the sacred area of the 
complex. We thus learn of Aelia Romana, wife of Q. Axius Q. f. Pal. Aelianus? 
and mother of Q. Axius Aelianus,? between 235 and 238%; Aelia Saturnina? 
alongside her husband Herennius Gemellinus® and their three sons during the 
joint reign of Septimius Severus and his sons*’; Apronilla?? and Caesidius Respec- 
tus? during the reign of Caracalla; Hostilia Faustina?! and M. Lucceius Felix? 
during the reign of Severus Alexander®; and Maxima™ and Aelius Apollinaris? 
between 212 and 235.9 


Asturica Augusta 


This phenomenon of erecting votive dedications at the initiative of couples or even 
families is attested at the same time in Asturica Augusta, where, for example, the 
procurator ducenarius was in charge of administering the mines and maintaining 
the legio VII Gemina, perhaps as early as the time of Augustus, but certainly from 
the reign of Nerva and until that of Diocletian.” The Hispanic testimonies are in 
fact the result of exceptional circumstances, such as the discovery, at the end of the 
1960s, of a set of inscriptions in the eastern section of the wall. The stones must 
have come from the sacred area of the praetorium, which we knew existed, but 
which has still not been identified. This is the case with (Otacilia), daughter of 
C. Otacilius Octavius Saturninus? during the later years of the Severan dynasty," 
and of the anonymous wife? of Pul(lius?) Maximus not long after 211.” To this 
group can be added two inscriptions known for a long time and referring to Iustina,"* 
wife of Calpurnius Quadratus, ^ and Marrinia M. f. Procula,” married to Sex. 
Truttedius Clemens," both of whom died while their husbands were in office in 
Asturica Augusta, during the first half and mid-second century, respectively.” 


Misenum 


Although the location of the praetorium in Asturica Augusta 1s still unknown, we 
can be more certain in the case of (Plinia),” as she appears in the writings of her 
son, Pliny the Younger, ? who mentions her presence together with Pliny the Elder, 
praefectus classis,?' in Misenum in two of his letters.? The location of the build- 
ing from which Pliny the Younger and his mother witnessed the volcanic eruption 
has not yet been excavated, but the edifice must have been somewhere on Cape 
Miseno, in an entirely residential space, separated from the military quarters, not 
excluding the fact that it was a private maritime villa owned by the prefect. In 
fact, Pliny's description rather evokes such a place, without making it possible to 
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determine whether it was a private residence or simply served the function of being 
reserved for the commander. 


IV The Sardinian Example 


Another example that illustrates the challenges and, at the same time, the poten- 
tial of the subject takes us to Forum Traiani in Sardinia, about 30 km inland, in 
the central-western part of the island. Indeed, this uicus, founded most likely in 
the time of Augustus with the name Aquae Hypsitanae (“Yoata "Ywiotavá) and 
originally pertaining to the pertica of colonia Iulia Augusta Uselis, was a spa town, 
a crossroads of the routes leading to Turris Libisonis and Karales, the provincial 
capital, as well as a place of settlement for the cohors I Corsorum.* It was also 
a meeting point with the Roman authorities for the populations from the ciuitates 
Barbariae — the site marked the limits of their territory, a point to which I will 
return later.* In 111, in close vicinity to the Aquae Hypsitanae complex, the pro- 
consul L. Cossonius L. f. Stell. Gallus Vecilius Crispinus Mansuanius Marcellinus 
Numisius Sabinus," proceeded, at a time when Sardinia returned temporarily to 
the control of the Senate, to establish Forum Traiani, which was then assigned 
the category of ciuitas during the Severan dynasty, and then that of the municipium 
during the third century.? 

The thermal complex constitutes the nucleus of the site and is of pre-Roman 
origins, with the city having later been built around the bath facilities.” It has pre- 
served numerous traces of a cult devoted to male and female divinities linked to 
water, including dedications that not only reveal the names of the governors of the 
island but also sometimes those of close relatives who accompanied them.” Among 
such persons, we should mention a dedication from the first half of the third century 
by Flavia T. f. Tertulla? and her children, (Flavius) Honoratianus? and (Flavia) 
Marcellina,” who made a vow to the Nymphs, although it is not known whether 
their husband and father, the procurator et praefectus L. Flavius Honoratus, 
came with them or even if such an eventuality would have been probable.” Another 
woman is also attested in the thermal complex, as the author of a dedication to the 
Nymphs: it is Valeria Modesta, freedwoman of the procurator Augusti praefectus 
prouinciae Sardiniae M. Valerius Optatus, until then unknown, who was in charge 
of the province under the Severans.? 

However, the presence in Forum Traiani of other procurators, from the Julio- 
Claudian period until the third century, perhaps invites us to consider that the city, or 
even the entity that preceded it, may have had an administrative function, possibly 
as a conventual seat, for the populations of the island’s interior.” This fact would 
explain the presence of these women at the site, following their relative or patron, 
who moved around Sardinia during their term of office. A. Ibba has attempted to 
reconstruct more precisely whether this led them to stay for some time in Forum 
Traiani during the exercise of their judicial functions.?* It goes without saying that 
we do not know the exact location of their place of residence at a particular site. 

Furthermore, the discovery of a white marble plaque at Muru de Bangius dur- 
ing the excavation of a building that can be called a praetorium, as the text of 
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the inscription indicates, and which included a balneum, among other facilities, 
is enlightening in many ways.” The complex, excavated between the late 1980s 
and the first decade of the twenty-first century, was built on the edge of a second- 
ary road that served as a compendium itineris. This road, running through the 
western slopes of Monte Arci, linked Forum Traiani directly to the pathway that 
connected Karales and Turris Libisonis through the Campidano plain and the 
western coast of the island, without having to make a diversion via Othoca.'? The 
building was erected in the second century and later restored during the reign of 
Caracalla alone (212—217), as confirmed by the title Dominus noster M. Aurelius 
Antoninus. It was made possible thanks to the good care of the ciuitas of Forum 
Traiani before being inaugurated in the presence of a procurator, of whom only 
the name Aurelius has been preserved — D. Faoro identified him together with 
M. Aurelius Sebastenus.'?' In any case, the structure was abandoned during the 
second half of the sixth century.'? It was intended for commeantes (travellers), 
who should be equated with the travelling authorities and their relatives as well 
as the holders of diplomata or euectiones rather than with simple commuters 
along the road.! Therefore, due to the location of this praetorium, it is probably 
appropriate to see it as a stopover point for the procurator and his family on their 
way to Forum Traiani or Karales, including, therefore, Flavia T. f. Tertulla and 
her children as well as the freedwoman Valeria Modesta, which the chronology 
does not contradict. 


V Homages in Public 


As we have just seen, sometimes it is possible to find records of the presence of 
relatives of procurators in cities that were clearly not the chief town of the province 
being governed by their father or husband. 

A good example comes from Singilia Barba. In this small Flavian municipium 
in Baetica, Acilia Plecusa, ^ widow and freedwoman of the praefectus fabrum 
M'. Acilius Quir. Fronto,! had a statue base erected in the forum for her amica 
Carvilia P. f. Censonilla,'°° who was the wife of P. Magnius Q. f. Quir. Rufus Mago- 
nianus, who for his part held three different procuratorships in Baetica." Acilia 
Plecusa also dedicated two other statue bases, one of which came from the theatre 
of Singilia Barba, * while the provenance of the other is not known, '?? although 
their original location in a public space where all could see them is not in question. 
In any case, both stones were moved to Antequera in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, where they are still preserved, and they refer to Magonianus, whom Plec- 
usa called amicus as well. Since the procurator's office was most likely located in 
Hispalis,!!° this not only tells us about the couple's possible move to Baetica, as an 
African origin cannot be excluded in their case, but also about the moment at which 
they met Plecusa. Did the latter know them in Hispalis, where Magonianus was 
supposed to reside, or in Corduba, the assumed provincial capital,!!! where he may 
have gone for reasons related to his office? Or did the couple visit Singilia Barba 
while on an official inspection tour, during which time Plecusa hosted them? These 
are questions that we would like to have answered. 
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VI Women of the Lower Social Strata 


However, sometimes it is possible to mention women of more humble social 
origins, who most certainly frequented the homes of procurators and governors 
of equestrian rank. I mention here two examples. The first is Philtate, buried in 
Lucus Augusti, where she served as the hairdresser or chambermaid (ornatrix) for a 
clarissima femina originally from Augusta Taurinorum, whose name was actually 
voluntarily hammered out, making it possible to only read part of it: Cattunilla.!!° 
One might think that I am straying from my point, but this is not the case, as the 
dating of this limestone altar between the reign of Caracalla and the year 238, 
at latest, as well as the context in which the stone was erected, suggest that the 
clarissima femina may have been the wife of a high-ranking equestrian official 
serving as governor of the province of Hispania Superior, though the province 
only existed for a very short time.!? Indeed, Lucus Augusti had previously been 
the seat of the conuentus, and the legatus Augusti pro praetore, the iuridicus or the 
procurator had passed through it.''* The city must then have had the infrastructure 
to accommodate the provincial authorities.!? We do not know the exact location of 
such an edifice, but it is more than likely that Philtate, who may have accompanied 
Cattunilla from Italy, must have worked and been housed there. 

The second example concerns the procurator of Mauretania Caesariensis, 
Sex. Baius Pudens.''® As evidence confirms, there is proof that during his stay in 
Caesarea, where the praetorium has not yet been identified," he was accompanied 
by freedmen, while the presence of his wife, Septi[mia? — —] M. f.,!!8 and daughter, 
Baia P[udentilla?],!!° attested in Cures Sabini,"? is not certain in the absence of 
conclusive documentation. Indeed, a marble plaque discovered in the provincial 
capital reads that his freedman Verecundus buried his wife, Ygia (sic), described 
as liberta Bai Pudentis, procuratoris Augusti, which leaves little doubt about her 
close relationship with the high official.?! The freed couple may have accompanied 
the procurator from Italy, and even from Cures Sabini, where he was originally 
from and where he was buried. However, we do not know (and the same is true for 
the procurator’s wife and daughter) whether Verecundus and Ygia had followed 
him on his previous appointments, such as to Noricum or Rhaetia. 


VII Conclusion 


This study has demonstrated that the presence of procurators' relatives in the prae- 
toria is not in doubt, as they travelled with them from at least the time of Tiberius. 
If some of them were voluntarily discreet, as was Seneca's aunt, whose name still 
remains unknown to us, this was not the case for all of them. Some of them were 
the subject of public tributes, such as Carvilia P. f. Censonilla in Singilia Barba, 
while others erected dedications themselves, as did Flavia T. f. Tertulla and her 
children in Forum Traiani. The law obviously did not prevent them from doing so. 

Moreover, the movements of officials did not only involve women of the elite, 
but also members of their familia of servile or freed extraction, as was the case with 
the ornatrix Philtate or Ygia, who passed away respectively in Lucus Augusti and 
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Caesarea, where they travelled with their masters or patroni. Another good exam- 
ple is that of Valeria Modesta in Forum Traiani, which was not even the provincial 
capital, meaning that she followed her patronus during his tour of the island in the 
exercise of his judicial function. 

Finally, and rather unfortunately, the archaeological sources, which are quite 
useful for our knowledge of local urbanism, do not always allow us to identify the 
location of the praetoria, and when they do, it is never possible to know the layout 
of the spaces inside. 

Hence, while the literary, epigraphic and archaeological sources certainly shed 
some light on a sometimes unknown reality, unanswered questions will always 
remain. Indeed, it is hardly possible to overcome the obstacles posed by both the 
poor state of existing documentation and the systematic absence of excavations, 
thereby making it difficult to learn more about women’s presence in procuratorial 
praetoria given the generally marginalised position of women and the fact that they 
could not always express themselves as desired. 
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Herrmann and Malay 2003: 5. See also Christol et al. 2005: 271, 279—280; Christol and 
Pont 2017: 55. 

Engelmann and Knibbe 1978-1980: 26, nr. 17 (= AE 1982, 870) = I.Ephesos III, 617: 
Anoòmvnv Kivkíav,/trjv Koommtatnv/yovaica/Annion AAsgavdpov,/tod Kpatiotov/ 
&mupónoo Tov Xepf(aotóv)/lovA(ía) AttixmAa, iépew/tfjg àywotóütng Aptépdoc/ 
Kai apyiépera A otag vaàv/tàv év Eqéoo,/ti]v avtc svepyéttv. On Iulia Atticilla, see 
Keil 1951: 289—290, nr. 43 = Merkelbach 1977: 185 = I.Ephesos VII/2, 4343 and Cam- 
panile 1994: 124, nr. 134a; van Bremen 1996: 319, nr. 20 and Kirbihler 2019: 28, nr. 47. 
Engelmann and Knibbe 1978—1980: 26, nr. 16 (= AE 1982, 869) = I.Ephesos III, 616: 
Annoy AAé&avópov/1óv Kpatiotov &£nítponov/tó[v] kopto[v mn]uov/[[M(&pkov) 
TovAiov duínnov Xepp(aotOv)]]/tóv moXAAókig GOovknvápiov,/1óv MAdcOgoV,/ 
TOV Gyvòv Kai dikatov/Kai n&or pet kekoounuévov,//M(üpkoc) Aop(rpaoc) Aóqvoc, 
puocéB(actoc)/acapyns DUVMddc,/TOAAAKIC dayavodémne,/tòv EV THO ts tatpidog/ 
kai éavtod svepyétnv. On Daphnus, see Miltner 1960: col. 54—5, nr. 2 =. Ephesos Ul, 624; 
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Keil 1923: 152-3, nr. 70 = LEphesos VII/1, 3070 and Keil 1951: 289—290, nr. 43 = 
Merkelbach 1977: 184 = LEphesos VII/2, 4343 and Campanile 1994: 124, nr. 134; 
Kirbihler 2008: 114, 132, nr. 79, 143-4. 

Baier 2013, 2021. 

For the memorial symbolism of the place, see Baier 2017. For the function of the build- 
ing, see Baier 2013: 53-61. See also Baier 2021. 

Haensch 1997: 299—300, n. 7. See W. Alzinger, in RE Suppl. XII, 1970, s.v. Ephesos B. 
Archáologischer Teil, coll. 1639-40 and, more specifically, Baier 2013 and 2021. On 
Ephesus as seat for the senatorial as well as procuratorial administration, see Haensch 
1997: 298-321. 

See Herrmann and Malay 2003: 4—6, nr. 3; Christol et al. 2005. 

Haensch 1997: 345—6. 

For a specific example, see Scheid 1998: 267—271. For a summary of honoured deities, 
see 271, n. 34. For the dating of this area at the time of Marcus Aurelius' reign and his 
reorganisation of the Dacian provinces, see Piso 2013: 4. 

Piso 1983, 1998; see also Haensch 1997: 731-2. 

Piso 1998: 253-4; Piso 2001: 21, 31 and 35 (maps) = Piso 2005: 442-3, 450 and 454. 
PIR? A 309 (A. Stein); PFCR 34. 

PIR? A 1688 (A. Stein); CP 328; Piso 2013: 227—235, nr. 102. 

PIR? A 1689 (A. Stein). 

CIL III, 1423 = IDR III/2, 244: I(oui) O(ptimo) M(aximo), Iuno/ni Reginae, M[i]/neruae, 
omni/bus dis immor/talibus,/Q(uintus) Axius Aelia/nus, u(ir) e(gregius), proc(urator)/ 
Aug[[g]] (ustorum), et Aelia/Romana, eius,/Ioni. 

PIR? A 311 (A. Stein); PFCR 35. 

PIR? H 109 (L. Petersen); CP 254; PME H 14; Piso 2013: 201-4, nr. 97. 

CIL Ul, 7901 = IDR HU2, 188: Deo Aeterno,/Herennius Gemellinu[s],/u(ir) e(gregius), 
pro(curator) Auggg(ustorum) nnn(ostrorum), pro [— —//Saturnina co<n>iuge et 
[He]Prenniis Viso et Gemel[lino]/et Sup<e>ro Saturnino ufot(um) lib(ens) sol(uit)]; 
CIL HI, 1625 (p. 1018 and 1424) = IDR IL, 640 = IDR III/2, 342: [- — Ael(ia) 
Saturnina]/pro Heren(nio)/Gemellino,/u(iro) e(gregio), proc(uratore)/Augg(ustorum) 
nn(ostrorum),/agente u(ice) p(raesidis),/marito suo,/libens soluit, von Finály 1912: 531 
(= AE 1913, 51 = ILS 9515) = IDR IIU/2, 220: Deae Aechatae/pro salutae/Aeliae Satur- 
ninae, coniugis suae, Aeren/nius Gemelli/nus, tribunus,/statum con/iugis redemit/ 
ex uisu et/u(otum) s(oluit) l(ibens) m(erito). 

PFCR 80. 

PIR? C 185 (A. Stein); CP p. 1066; Piso 2013: 226-7, nr. 101. 

Daicoviciu 1932: 83-4, nr. 1 (= AE 1930, 134) = IDR IIU/2, 331: /I/nuicto/deo Sera- 
pidi,/Caesidius/Respectus,/proc(urator) Aug(usti) n(ostri),/et Apronilla,/eius. 

PFCR 361. 

PIR? L 357 (L. Petersen); Piso 2013: 221-6, nr. 100. 

Piso 1983: 246—7, nr. 15 (= AE 1983, 840): Deae praesen/tissimae Cor<a>e/M(arcus) 
Lucceius Felix,/proc(urator) Aug(usti) n(ostri), et/Hostilia Fausti/na, eius. 

PFCR 467. 

Piso 2013: 251-2, nr. 106. 

Daicoviciu 1938: 392, Fig. 38 (= AE 1939, 5) = IDR III/2, 222: An "Ywíoo/ennkóo,/ 
Aoc) Amo0A<A>wa/ptoc, gTtitpotog,/xai Maéa,/evyapiotn prov. 

See Ozcáriz Gil 2013: 42, 188—200, who notes that the two districts, Asturia et Cal- 
laecia as well as the Citerior, whose procurator originally sat in Tarraco, were merged 
during the Severan dynasty and that the high official managed the whole province from 
Asturica Augusta while moving periodically to the provincial capital. Furthermore, the 
role of Asturica Augusta was relegated to the background when the short-lived province 
of Hispania Superior was created, with its capital at Lucus Augusti. For more on this 
issue, see Alfóldy 2000. 
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On the circumstances of the discovery, see Garcia y Bellido 1968: 191—3; Diego Santos 
1968: 91-2. On the original location of these texts, see Scheid 1998: 274. The existence 
of the praetorium can be deduced based on an allusion to the Genius praetorii by Q. 
Mamilius Capitolinus, /egatus Augusti per Asturiam et Callaeciam and dux legionis 
VII Geminae Piae Fidelis (cf. PIR? M 121 (L. Petersen)) in CIL II, 2634 (p. 707) 
(= ILS 2299) = ERPLeón 82 = ILAstorga 12 = CIMRM I, 804 (now lost). Was this 
praetorium only intended for use by the senatorial legates or also by the procurators? 
Navarro Caballero 2017: 663-4, nr. 437; PFCR 511. 

PIR? O 176 K.-P. Johne; SAIE 56. 

García y Bellido 1968: 206—7, nr. 8 (= AE 1968, 234) = EyNAstorga 6 = IRPLeón 
10 = ERPLeon 36 = ILAstorga 6: Fortunae Reduci sanctae/G(aius) (!) Otacilius 
Octauius/Saturninus, u(ir) e(gregius), proc(urator)/[A]ug(usti),/dicauit cum filia 
et/nepote. For the chronology, see Alfóldy 2000: 66-7. 

Navarro Caballero 2017: 664, nr. 438; PFCR 716. 

PIR? V 838 K. Wachtel and M. Heil; SAIE 57 (who call him P. Ul(pius) Maximus). García 
y Bellido 1968: 204—6, nr. 6 (= AE 1968, 233) = EyNAstorga 5 = IRPLeón 9 = ERPLeón 
35 = ILAstorga 5: Fortunae/Bonae Reduci,/Pul(lius?) Maximus,/proc(urator) Aug(usti), 
cum uxore/et filio. For the chronology, see Alfóldy 2000: 66. 

PIR? | 869 L. Petersen; Navarro Caballero 2017: 662, nr. 435; PFCR 415. 

PIR? C 306 A. Stein; CP 306; SAIE 61. 

PIR? M 330 L. Petersen; Navarro Caballero 2017: 6623, nr. 436; PFCR 465. 

PIR? T 357 J. Heinrichs; CP 216; Dobson 1978: nr. 161; SAIE 54; Sablayrolles 1996: 
567-8, nr. 50. 

CIL IL, 2642 = EyNAstorga 71 = IRPLeón 115 = ERPLeón 187 = ILAstorga 30: 
lustinae,/uxori/sanctissi/mae,/Calpurnius/Quadra/tus,/proc(urator) Aug(usti) and CIL II, 
2643 = EyNAstorga 48 = IRPLeón 121 = ERPLeón 203 = ILAstorga 29: [D(is)] 
M(anibus)/Marriniae, M(arci) f(iliae),/Proculae,/coniugi sanctissimae/castissimae,/ 
Truttedius Clem[ens], proc(urator)/Asturiae et/Gallaeciae,/Dalmatiae et Hist[riae]. 
For the chronology, see Alfóldy 2000: 47, 63-4. 

PFCR 528. 

PIR? P 490 (L. Vidman). 

PIR? P 493 (G. Winkler). 

Plin., Ep. 6.16.4 and 21; Ep. 20 passim. 

Reddé 1986: 193-5. 

Haensch 1997: 154-6. 

Zucca 2009: 573-4. 

Faoro 2011: 60. 

PIR? C 1541 (E. Groag). 

Mastino and Zucca 2014. 

Zucca 2009: 578. For the promotion by Trajan, see Mastino and Zucca 2012, 2014: 
207—214. 

Zucca 2009: 575—6. 

Based on a list provided by Mastino and Zucca 2021: 423-9. 

PIR? F 442 (A. Stein); PFCR 319. 

PIR? F 288 (A. Stein). 

PIR? F 429 (A. Stein); PFCR 313. 

CIL X, 7859 = ClLSard 815 = EDR 152994: Nimphis sac[rum]/Flauia, Titi) 
filifa],/Tertulla, L(uci) [F]l[aui]/Honorati, pro[c(uratoris)]/et praefecti) prou(inciae), 
[uxor],/[e]t Honoratia[n(us) et Mar]/cellina, fil[i(i) eor(um)],/u(otum) s(oluerunt) 
l(ibentes) [m(erito)]. On Honoratus, see PIR? F 289 A. Stein; CP p. 1045; Faoro 2011: 
320, nr. 30 (end of second and beginning of the third century). 

Mastino and Zucca 2021: 429-440 = EDR 181204: Nymphis [— —?]/Valeria Modesta, 
M. Valeri Optati,/proc(uratoris) Aug(usti) praef(ecti)/prouinc(iae) Sard(iniae),/lib(erta), 
d(ono) d(edit) uel d(e)d(icauit). 
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Haensch 1997: 155—6; Faoro 2011: 176-7; Ibba 2014; Mastino and Zucca 2021: 440. 

Faoro 2011: 176-8; Ibba 2014. 

Zucca 1992 (= AE 1992, 892) = CILSard 902 = Spanu and Zucca 2006 (= AE 2005, 
688) = EDR 170111: /-- DJomini n(ostri) [M(arci) Au]reli [Antonini]/ [- —] propter 
compendium itiner[is]/ [- ^] commeantiu[m] Aurelius/[Sebastenus?, proc(urator) Au- 
g(usti) pra[ef(ectus) p]rou(inciae) Sard(iniae), praetorium/ [——]SO pecunia publica/ 
[--JE ciuitatis Forotraianensium/[re]stituit dedicauitque. 

Zucca 1992: 613-5. 

Faoro 2011: 315-6, nr. 23 (Aurelius) and 359, nr. 33 (M. Aurelius Sebastenus); 
Mastino and Zucca 2021: 440. PIR? A 1604 (A. Stein); SCP p. 147. 

Zucca 1992: 600—3, 612, 618—624; Spanu and Zucca 2006. 

See Zucca 1992: 613, 625, who does not exclude the fact that the praetorium served 
as the administrative headquarters for the imperial domains; Spanu and Zucca 2006: 
681-2. 

Navarro Caballero 2017: 499—501, nr. 199; PFCR 4. 

Cafaro 2021: 424, nr. 248. 

Navarro Caballero 2017: 503—5, nr. 204; PFCR 183. Cf. Silliéres 1978: 468-473, 
nr. II (= AE 1978, 400) = CIL IP/5, 782: Caruiliae, P(ubli) f(iliae), Censonill(ae) 
Magni/Rufi, proc(uratoris) Aug(usti) XX her(editatium) per Hisp(aniam)/Baet(icam) 
et Lusitan(iam), item proc(uratoris) Aug(usti)/per Baet(icam) ad kal(endarium) 
Vegetian(um), item pr[o]c(uratoris)/Augusti prou(inciae) Baet(icae) ad ducena (milia) 
(scil. uxori), Ac[il(ia) Plec(usa)],/amicae op[timae, d(onum) d(edit)]. 

PIR? M 98 (L. Petersen); CP 236; PME M 13; SAIE 13. 

Atencia Páez 1993: 125-127 (= AE 1994, 922b = HEp 1995, 575) = CIL IP/5, 781: 
[P(ublio) Magnio, Q(uinti)] f(ilio), Quir(ina), Rufo/[ Magonia]no, tr(ibuno) mil(itum) IIIL/ 
[proc(uratori) Aug(usti) X] X her(editatium) per Hisp(aniam) Baet(icam)/[et Lusitan(iam) 
iltem proc(uratori) Aug(usti)/[per Baetic(am)] ad kal(endarium) Veget(ianum)/[item 
proc(uratori) A]ug(usti) prou(inciae) Baet(icae) ad/[ducen(a), Acil(ia) P]lec(usa), amico 
optim[o]/[et bene] de provincia/[semper me]rito, d(onum) d(edit). 

CIL 1P/5, 780: P(ublio) Magnio, Q(uinti) f(ilio), Quir(ina), Rufo/Magoniano, tr(ibuno) 
mil(itum) INIL /proc(uratori) Aug(usti) XX her(editatium) per Hisp(aniam) Baet(icam)/et 
Lusitan(iam) item proc(uratori) Aug(usti)/per Baetic(am) ad kal(endarium) Veget(ianum)/ 
item proc(uratori) Aug(usti) prou(inciae) Baet(icae) ad/ducen(a), Acili(a) Plec(usa), 
amico optimo/et bene de prouincia/semper merito, d(onum) d(edit). 

Haensch 1997: 184—5. 

Haensch 1997: 178—184. 

EE VII, 311 (p. 524) = IRLugo 32: D(is) M(anibus)/Philtates,/ornatricis/[[C [- —]]]/ 
[[Cattunillae]],/[[c(larissimae) f(eminae)] ],/domo August(is)/Taurinis,/conserui/eius. 
See also Alfóldy 2000: 49, n. 88; Alfóldy 2001 (= AE 2001, 1213 = HEp 2001, 320); 
Navarro Caballero 2017: 730, nr. 548. 

See Alfóldy 2000 and 2001. 

See Ozcáriz Gil 2013: 75-95. 

On the town planning of Lucus Augusti, see Dopico Caínzos 2017; Carrefio Gascon 2018. 
PIR? B 36 (A. Stein); CP 173; Dobson 1978: nr. 133. 

Haensch 1997: 112. 

PIR? S 499 (M. Heil); PFCR 589. 

PIR? B 37 (A. Stein); PFCR 146. 

CIL IX, 4964 (= ILS 1363) = EDR 092731: D(is) [M(anibus)]/Sex(to) Baio [Pudenti],/ 
proc(uratori) Aug(usti) [- —]/item [- —] Norici, Raetiae/Vindelic[iae, Maur]etaniae 
Caesar (iensis), et/Septi[miae? — —]e, M(arci) filiae,/Baia P[udentilla?, par]entib(us) 
dulciss(imis). 

CIL VIII, 21007: [Dis] Manibus Ba[iae]/Ygiae, lib(ertae) Bai Puden/tis, proc(uratoris) 
Aug(usti), Verecun/dus, lib(ertus) eiusdem, con/iugi karissim<a>e fecit;/uixit an(nis) 
XXII. 
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Anna-Maria Wilskman 


I Introduction 


Republican Rome was filled with monuments that triggered memories of the 
past and served as inspiration for the future deeds of ambitious individuals? 
However, we do not enter common, shared spaces with equal experiences, and a 
monument in a public space can have a wide range of effects and meanings, which 
can vary greatly between different individuals and spatiotemporal contexts.? Rather 
than being a stable manifestation of a specific moment that lasts unchanged for 
eternity, a space, or a monument, is a construction that is always dependent on the 
actors and their relationships with it.^ Furthermore, the “museum” or “collection” 
(and Rome can be seen as such) can have contingent identities because of 
random events.° 

Monuments played an important role in the rewriting and reimagining of Roman 
history, especially the monuments in the Forum." Recently, Nicholas Purcell has 
investigated the multiple functions of the Forum in the eyes of historians and of 
Romans themselves: *The Romans, like us, could never step twice into the same 
public space"? In republican Rome, individuals could use space and building pro- 
jects to bring something private into the place of the public.? 

In this essay, I discuss the different layers of meanings and interpretations given 
to a specific monument. The case study is the well-researched column that was 
linkedto the name Maenius and that was located close to the Comitium. Both ancient 
writers and modern scholars refer to it as columna Maenia. Friedrich Osann's 
Commentatio de columna Maenia (1844) was the first comprehensive study of the 
monument. Since then, the column has interested scholars due to the inconsistent 
information regarding its origin,” topography! and art history. This work is based 
on research on these issues, especially that of Erik Welin (1953), Filippo Coarelli 
(1983, 1985) and Claudia Conese (2012), but I turn my focus more on the changing 
roles, relationships, activities and reception of the columna Maenia. 

My discussion is rooted in both the ancient sources as well as modern studies 
and their interpretations. The first part of this chapter is devoted to the functions 
of the monument in the daily life of the Romans. The second part of the chap- 
ter is based on the first part, and it discusses how the reception by an individual 
affects our interpretation of common, public spaces and their monuments and how 
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social memory affects the interpretation of such places. By re-evaluating the textual 
sources and taking into account the importance of social memory, I highlight how 
the public perception and memory of “Maenius” affected the column’s evolution of 
becoming a place of dishonour rather than of honour. As we move from practical 
functions to more symbolic ones, we start to see how big a role “memory” plays in 
the understanding of the monument, its place and symbolism. 


II Functions of the Columna Maenia 


Instead of starting the discussion by giving a general history of the monument, 
I record the different functions of the monument that can be gathered from the 
ancient sources and the interpretations that scholars have drawn based on the 
sources. I choose this method because it makes it easier for us to understand how 
the monument functioned in the daily life of the Romans, who did not necessarily 
have all the information about the past that we have today (but who simultaneously 
had other information available). 

The first time that the columna Maenia appears in extant ancient literature is in 
Cicero’s speech Divinatio in Q. Caecilium, written around 70 B.C." 


vobis autem tanta inopia reorum est ut mihi causam praeripere conemini 
potius quam aliquos ad columnam Maeniam vestri ordinis reos reperiatis? 

And are they so badly off for persons to accuse that they must try to snatch 
my own case out of my hands, instead of finding themselves victims of their 
own social standing in the neighbourhood of the Maenian Column?" 


We see how the surroundings of the columna Maenia were linked to “reos”, i.e., 
those who are “accused or arraigned, defendants, prisoners, criminals, culprits".? 
During Cicero's time, therefore, it appears that this area was a place to find people 
who were in trouble. We learn more from Cicero's speech in defence of Cluentius, 
written around 66 B.C. Here, Cicero refers to a certain Q. Manlius, who was known 
for taking bribes. Since Cicero mentions Manlius’ office as a “triumvir”, which in 
this context should be understood as triumvir capitalis, we learn that the column 
and the office were connected. Cicero paints a picture of a man who now holds 
office in the same place where he had been accused many times. We return to the 
column as the working place of the triumviri capitales later. 

In addition to mentioning the column as a place of accused people and as the 
judgement seat of the triumviri capitales, the column figures as an allusion to debt 
in Cicero, as well as a topographical mark. These mentions occur in his speech 
pro Sestio, written around 56 B.C. Here, Cicero refers to the future consul Aulus 
Gabinius, who as a young man, sought a haven from the office ofthe tribune of the 
plebs in 67 B.C. so that he could not be accused." Even though the column is not 
mentioned by name, scholiasts and researchers alike understand this as a reference 
to the columna Maenia (see later). The topographical mention appears later in the 
speech, when Publius Sestius, who acted as the tribune of the plebs during the time 
to which Cicero is referring, arrived from the Maenian column to see the gladiator 
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games held at the Forum. The audience was seated “right down from the Capitol, 
and all the barriers of the Forum", and they saw how Sestius arrived from the 
column and greeted him with applause and cheers.'? 

From these passages of Cicero, we can directly deduce that the Maenian column 
was: 1) A place where people were accused; 2) a place linked to Roman administra- 
tion, namely the seat of the triumviri capitales; 3) in the view of the slope on the 
Capitol and the barriers at the Forum; 4) a place for debtors, but whether they were 
there to suffer punishment or to seek help for their problems from the triumviri 
capitales, we cannot say; and 5) close to puteal and usurers. 

Cicero is not the only source of topographical information regarding the column 
in the Forum. I now turn to the information provided by other ancient authors. The 
most crucial passage about the location and terminus ante quem of the erection of 
the column comes from Pliny the Elder. According to him, the column served as 
an important vehicle for keeping time from “a few years after" the Twelve Tables 
(451—450 B.C.) until the first Punic War (264—241 B.C.): On clear days, the apparitor 
of the consuls, watching from the Curia, would announce the last hour of the day 
when the sun sloped from the columna Maenia to the Carcer.! This has led to the 
estimation that the column was located at the northeast end of the area that today is 
occupied by the Arch of Septimius Severus, at the feet of the clivus Capitolinus.?? 
Thus, at one point in its history, the column had a very practical function. 

Pliny the Elder records another functional purpose for the monument, namely 
that it served as a statue base. In his chapter on the bronze statuary, Pliny recalls how 
the habit of “erecting statues on columns is more ancient" than the practice of erect- 
ing two-horse chariots in honour of praetors who had ridden around the circus?! 
It should be noted that this passage has sometimes been interpreted to mean that 
the statue of Maenius was the same as the Maenian “column” and that the column 
simply means a high pedestal.” However, today it is commonly accepted that the 
equestrian statue and the column were two different monuments. In any case, this is 
the first time that we learn something about the origin of the column. Pliny links it 
clearly to C. Maenius, who defeated the Latins in the battle at the river Astura and 
celebrated his triumph over Antium, Lavinium and Velitrae in 338 B.C.? Pliny also 
mentions that the rostra (beaks of ships) taken from the victory were fixed to the 
orator's platform. We will return to the monuments linked to Maenius later. 

Summing up our information derived from Pliny, we can say that the column 
was indeed located in the Forum in the 6) close vicinity of curia and carcer; that 
it was 7) a vehicle for time keeping until the second Punic war; 8) a statue base; 
and 9) a monument linked to C. Maenius (cos. 338 B.C.), defeater of the Latins. 

The next time that the name Maenius is linked to a column comes from the 
grammarian Festus (late second century A.D.). He records how maeniana were 
named after Maenius the censor, who was the first to extend these spectator's seats 
over the [buildings'] columns with wooden beams. This censor of 318 B.C. is the 
same as the consul whom we met in Pliny's writings. The early fourth century 
writer Nonius also refers to Maenius together with maeniana, but he specifically 
mentions the columna Maenia as well (“Maeninana ab inventore eorum Maenio 
dicta sunt; unde et columna Maenia”).”* In contrast to Nonius, Festus refers to 
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multiple columns (in foro ultra columnas tigna proiecit)? that had beams fixed to 
them but not to a specific columna Maenia. Nonius mentions the column as a side 
note and continues with a citation from Cicero that refers to maeniana. Later, in his 
encyclopaedia Origines (ca. A.D. 570—636), Isidorus describes how Maenius, the 
colleague of Crassus, set up maeniana in the Forum.” 

The grammarians Festus and Nonius, and later Isidorus, provide us the infor- 
mation that there were elevated beams called maeniana that allowed spectators 
to see the games and that these platforms were associated with censor Maenius. 
Their relation to the actual columna Maenia that has figured in other sources is, 
however, uncertain. 

We now move to the scholiasts of ancient writers. The majority of these refer- 
ences to columna Maenia come from commentators of Cicero's passages mentioned 
earlier, but we also learn something from Horace's commentators. Porphyry (third 
century) and Pseudo-Acro (late antiquity) both comment on Horace's Satire 1.3.21, 
where they give a new explanation for the column's origin. According to these 
scholiasts, a certain Maenius sold his house but kept one column so that he could 
watch the games. Porphyry includes the verse *Maenius columnam cum peteret” 
from the second century B.C. satirist Lucilius, and Pseudo-Acro mentions that the 
column that Maenius kept was called Maenia.?' Similar information appears in 
Pseudo-Asconius’ commentary on Cicero's Divinatio in Caecilium 16.50, where 
the author mentions the Maenius who sold his house but kept one column in order 
for him and his descendants to watch the games held at the Forum. This scholiast 
also mentions how the triumviri capitales punished thieves and slaves at the col- 
umn.? This interpretation of the origin of the column is understandable in light of 
Livy's note that Cato the Elder purchased atrium Maenium and built a basilica and 
other houses in the area of the atrium.” Scholia Bobiensia, also a scholia on Cicero, 
seems to have recorded the origin of the monument as well, but the relevant pas- 
sages have unfortunately not survived to our day intact. The information that the 
scholiast records is that creditors prosecuted debtors and that the column was near 
the Forum and adhered to the Comitium.? 

The scholiasts therefore link the column directly to maeniana and give a sug- 
gestion about the origin of the column. Even though this interpretation about the 
origin has been taken into account in scholarship as a possible fact,*! the common 
opinion is that it is a fabrication that occurred later and that the column was indeed 
originally an honorific monument.” 

Finally, the last mention comes from Symmachus, who in his letter to Felix 
mentions a procurator at the columna Maenia. This has been taken as proof that 
the column still existed during the time of Symmachus (ca. A.D. 340-402).* 

Summing up the ancient writers' reports on the usage of the column: 


1) a place for debtors and creditors (Cicero, scholiasts) 
ii) a place from where a tribune of the plebs came (Cicero) 
iii) a place that was in view of the games held at the Forum (Cicero) 
iv) a place where “common people" or “lower or dubious people" congregate 
(Cicero) 
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v) aplace where the triumviri capitales had their tribunal (Cicero, scholiasts) 
vi) a vehicle for time keeping (in the past) (Pliny) 
vii) a place for a statue (Pliny) 
viii) taken from an atrium (scholiasts) 
ix) the place of the first maeniana in order to see the games (scholiasts, maybe 
grammarians) 
x) a place where thieves and slaves were punished by the triumviri capitales 
(scholiasts) 
xi) a place where the procurator operated (Symmachus) 


The sources clearly link the columna Maenia to the Roman administration and 
everyday life on the Forum and indicate the visual importance of the monument. 
Another “visual” aspect ofthe monument that some have suggested is that it blocked 
the view of the tribunes of the plebs to their subsellia (benches). Plutarch records 
that the tribunes of the plebs wanted to get rid of a column that was blocking their 
subsellia and that Cato the Younger gave his first public speech in the Forum while 
defending a column. His ancestor built the Basilica Porcia, and it is probable that 
the column in the passage refers to one of these instead of the columna Maenia.* 


III The Monument and Its Symbolic Relations 


But in Rome, monuments are not merely monuments, inanimate objects. They are 
symbols. In this section, I concentrate especially on the symbolic meanings of the 
columna Maenia, the relationship between the column and the gens Maenia, the 
relationship between the monument and its surroundings, and how this relationship 
paints different pictures of the same monument and place in the social memory. 


The Maenii, Spectacles and the Money-Lenders 


As mentioned earlier, it is generally agreed that the column was erected in honour 
of C. Maenius, consul of 338 B.C. and champion over the Latins. In 318, Maenius 
renovated the area of the Forum and Comitium as the censor. The reorganisation 
included new pavement in the Forum, an equestrian statue of Q. Marcius Tremulus 
in front of the Temple of Castor and Pollux, as well as changing the uses of the 
shops and porticoes of the Forum. The butchers moved to Forum Cuppidinis and 
Forum Piscatorium, and they were replaced by moneychangers “in order to make 
the Forum more dignified”.*° The second half of the fourth century is also the first 
occasion when we may perceive how the Forum became a venue for making a mes- 
sage and part of the Roman community and its public history.” 

Even Maenius himself became more visible in the Forum. In addition to the 
column, he was honoured with an equestrian statue as was his fellow consul Furius 
Camillus. According to Livy, this was uncommon for that time.** Moreover, after 
Maenius' victory at the river Astura, some of the war ships from Antium were 
burned and their rostra were set up on the speaker's platform (suggestum) in the 
Forum, which then became known as the Rostra.? This manifested Rome's victory 
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Figure 11.1 The estimated location of the columna Maenia. Based on the interpretation of 
Coarelli (1983). 


Source: Author: Antonio Lopez Garcia. 


over the Latins, but it was also a personal honour to Maenius' accomplishment as 
the victorious general. Equestrian statues, and especially Maenius' rostra, created 
a new honorific language and were the points of reference for all similar future 
monuments. These monuments indicate that Maenius was instrumental in the 
building projects of this part of the Forum during his censorship in 318 B.C. and 
that he used the space to manifest his personal power.^' This was no insignificant 
location but the heart of Rome itself, the place to enjoy spectacles of triumph, the 
highest honour a Roman could receive! It is no unimportant matter that Festus 
records Maenius as the originator of maeniana.? Maenius himself celebrated a 
triumph, and through his monuments and invention of elevated terraces, he was 
always associated with this important event also in the future. The ancient writers 
tend to associate the maeniana both with columns but also with balconies “beneath 
the Old Shops”. 

However, as we learned from the scholiasts Porphyry, Pseudo-Acro and Pseudo- 
Asconius, the maeninana were also associated with a certain Maenius of the sec- 
ond century B.C. According to them, the column originally belonged to the atrium 
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Maenium. They recount that when this particular Maenius sold the building to M. 
Porcius Cato, he kept one column of the house for himself to set up a wooden 
platform to enjoy a splendid view of the gladiator games that were held at the 
Forum. It is possible that these later scholiasts have just confused the histories, 
but is it possible that there is truth in both of these stories? Perhaps C. Maenius, 
the consul of the fourth century, erected the column," and he and his descendants 
used it to watch the games. Then, the later Maenius, of the second century, held the 
right to use one of the columns in front of the old location of the atrium Maenium 
to watch the spectacles. Cicero mentions this kind of right to use monuments and 
their surroundings when he records how the descendants of Servius Sulpicius used 
the surroundings of Sulpicius’ statue to watch the games (Servius had died on a 
diplomatic mission).? It was only a right to use, not a right to own. Perhaps the 
same applied to the columna Maenia, i.e., the descendants of Maenius could use 
it but not own it. In any case, the significant aspects that these two histories of the 
column relate are honour and the power and prestige of Maenius and his family. It 
was a privilege to have this kind of column as an honorific monument in a highly 
visible place that is frequently visited by many, and it was a privilege to have “a 
private" enclosure to watch the games. What was also relevant was the name of the 
column, which kept the name of the Maenian family alive. 

But it was not only honour and prestige that were associated with the name 
Maenius. In his Epist. 1.15., Horace paints a picture of a mean parasite who vigor- 
ously (fortiter) spent his parents’ fortune. In Horace's text, Maenius became a 
scurra, a figure we meet in Plautine comedy." A similar characterisation continues 
in Horace's Sat. 1.3.21., where Maenius is speaking ill of one Novius. Porphyry 
says that those who wrote about Horatian characters say this Maenius was known 
in Rome for squandering and that he had lost his parents’ property. Moreover, 
he had declared on the Capitol on 1 January that he wanted a loan of 400 000 
sesterces. Someone asked him for a reason, and he said he already had a debt of 
800 000 sesterces. After this, Porphyry records how this was the same man who 
sold his domus but kept one column in order to see the gladiator games and that the 
columna Maenia gets its name from him. Porphyry closes with a quotation from 
Lucilius: *Maenius columnam cum peteret". Claudia Conese has translated the 
phrase as “went to the column",? while Coarelli interprets the phrase “recandosi 
alla colonna”, with the gerund of “recarsi” (“to go"). However, this is not the only 
possible translation. Peto can mean “to seek, to direct one's course to, to go or 
repair to, to make for, to travel to a place", as well as “to demand, seek, require", or 
“to endeavor to obtain or pursue, to seek, to strive after". Other meanings are “to solicit 
for an office, to be a candidate for office”. So without context, the passage could 
mean that Maenius tried to get to the column, or that he pursued or sought after 
it (trying to keep it in his family's possession),*' or even that he was running for 
office. Because the passage appears in Lucilius' satirical text, its actual meaning 
may very well, in my opinion, be ambiguous. 

It is a pity that we do not have the original context of Lucilius’ passage. He was 
Cato’s contemporary, and it is possible that the satirist’s Maenius is indeed some- 
one who had financial difficulties. This is one probable meaning if Porphyry had 
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the whole satire in his use. But even then, we should be mindful that Porphyry cites 
unnamed commentators as sources for identifying the notorious Maenius, and he 
himself adds to the story.? The commentators adapted and contextualised informa- 
tion based on their own historical memories.? As we noted from Cicero's passages, 
the column and its surroundings were clearly associated with debtors, creditors and 
the tribunal of the triumviri capitales, and the accentuation of this context could 
influence the reading that relates to the second century Maenius. 


Spatial Interlinks 


As the contestation across different accounts of Maenius' use of the monument dem- 
onstrates, the spatial and visual links between monuments and statues are anything 
but insignificant. Cultural objects could form new ideological meanings when placed 
next to each other.?^ In the case of the columna Maenia, its close connection to the 
statue of Marsyas created a symbolic place for both acquiring and getting out of debt 
and for plebeian libertas. Before discussing this symbolic connection, it is good to 
survey briefly the topographical connections that link the column to administration. 

As noted earlier, the column served as a working place for the triumviri capi- 
tales, whose duties included the supervision of prisoners.? The distance between 
the column and the carcer, as well as the saxum Tarpeium and lautumiae — places 
where detentions were served — was very efficient. The vicinity to the tribunal of 
the urban praetor and the plebeian tribunals was also very practical.” We learn of 
an additional connection between the Maenii and this theme from Livy, mainly that 
the atrium Maenium was in lautumiis.^ The lautumiae were stone quarries that 
served also as prisons.? Richardson counts that the /autumiae were used as prisons 
only around thirty years until 180 B.C.9 Platner and Ashby think that the atrium 
Maenium could have been an office or hall instead of a private house, but Rich- 
ardson notes that at the time, there were probably already plenty of private houses 
near the Forum.?' This confusion between the atrium and a private house (domus) 
is probably behind the misinterpretation of Porphyry and Pseudo-Asconius.? 
As Conese notes, following Coarelli and Welin, this term could refer to an atrium- 
shaped building that had public functions.” 

It is interesting that the Maenii were also associated with the prison as their 
column became a place where people were convicted for crimes. The symbolic, or 
even practical, connection between the Maenii and usurers deepens when we turn 
our attention to the monuments in the vicinity of the column. 

The most famous (and actually the only) visual presentation of the column is on 
a coin. The young moneyer L. Marcius Censorinus issued coins in 82 B.C., both 
with his colleagues and without them. On his personal coin (RRC 363/1), he chose 
to portray the statue of Marsyas, which stands in front of a column, and which is 
interpreted widely as the columna Maenia (Figure 11.2).^ The close connection 
between the statue and the column might be the reason why the surroundings of 
the column became associated with debt and usury in the first place. The statue of 
Marsyas portrays the satyr as the minister of Pater Liber. According to Torelli, 
the statue of Marsyas on the Roman Forum symbolized the freedom that the plebs 
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Figure 11.2 The denarius issued by L. Marcius Censorinus. Reverse: The statue of Marsyas 
with a wineskin on his shoulder. The column behind the statue is presumably 
the columna Maenia. Obverse: The head of Apollo. 


Source: Image: Münzkabinett der Staatlichen Museen zu Berlin, 18217391. Photographs by Reinhard 
Saczewski. Public Domain Mark 1.0. 


had acquired through offices and priesthoods.® The link to usury and debt comes 
from the dedicator of the monument. C. Marcius Rutilus Censorinus (cens. 294 
and 265 B.C.) is thought to have erected the statue of Marsyas in the early third 
century.” His father, C. Marcius Rutilus, was the first consul (357 B.C.) of a plebe- 
ian gens and perhaps the originator behind the lex Marcia concerning usury. The 
father and the son both practiced politics in favour of the plebs.© During this time, 
many plebeians were condemned to slavery because they were not able to pay 
their debts. Coarelli and Conese believe that there is a close semantic connection 
between the column and the Marsyas statue, a connection that is above all related 
to debtors, creditors, usurers and libertas.” The connection was so clear that the 
‘reader’ of Horace's satire could place the characters to the area of the Forum and 
between the two monuments." Conese also notes the important aspect that gens 
Maenia and gens Marcia were both plebeian families, and their presence through 
monuments and high offices during the fourth century patrician — plebeian conflict 
is significant." Again, this highlights the honour bestowed to Maenius' family in a 
time when families competed to show their historical importance in the cityscape.” 

How and when did the column evolve from a high symbol of honour to a means 
to allude to a person's misfortune and dishonour? I suggest that it was the practical 
location ofthe column and the activities that occurred near it, as well as the satirical 
portrayal of Horace's Maenius, that led to the accentuation of dishonour in the social 
memory of people perhaps already during Lucilius’ time, but definitely in Horace’s 
era and also among the later scholiasts. The money lenders operated near, not at, 
the column already in the time of Plautus. Mathias Hanses discusses the speech of 
choragus in Plautus’ Curculio as a space “read” as a narrative.” He notes that when 
Curculio was performed in the late third or early second century, the Forum was 
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turned “into a site for competitive messaging that would occasionally have seemed 
confused or even outright contradictory” and that the choragus “chooses which 
structures to highlight, which monuments to connect with one another, and what 
to say about them". The choragus also “tells his listeners what to remember, and 
conversely, what to forget”. The whole passage (Plaut. Curc. 462-86) is highly 
illustrative, but for us, line 480 is especially interesting: sub veteribus, ibi sunt qui 
dant quique accipiunt fenore (“Under the Old Shops, there are those who give and 
receive at interest”). As Hanses notes, the Old Shops were adorned with shields 
from the Samnite Wars, an example of the virtuous past, and the choragus suggests 
that argentarii dishonoured the Old Shops with their actions." There might be 
many reasons why Plautus’ choragus does not mention the columna Maenia in his 
speech. Perhaps this had to do with the orientation of the stage,” the rhythm of the 
passage” or just the plain reason of it being unnecessary. However, one reason for 
this could be that at this point, the column was not that connected to creditors and 
debtors yet. During Plautus’ time, the column could still have been serving “only” 
in its original function as an honorific column. 

What we do know about the column is that the triumviri capitales kept their 
office there during the time of Cicero. Cicero, Pseudo-Asconius and Symmachus 
are the only authors who refer to the column as standing in their own day — but 
even with the two latter authors as is with all others, the references are question- 
able. Pliny refers clearly to the past when speaking about the column's role in 
timekeeping. In his note about the statue on top of the column, he does not actually 
indicate whether the column is still standing — but he does mention right after that 
the column of Duillius is still at the Forum. Would it have been logical to mention 
that these columns (Duillius and Maenius’) were both still in the Forum??? Possible 
explanations for the exclusion of this information are that the column did not exist 
anymore, that it had been moved away from the Forum, or that Pliny forgot it or 
just decided not to mention it. Nonius refers to the columna Maenia without a clear 
reference to time. Only Pseudo-Asconius uses the present tense, and Symmachus 
even uses the word nunc, “now”. Pseudo-Asconius' text implies that the column 
still existed as a working place of the triumviri capitales, but this still leaves room 
for the interpretation that the “columna Maenia" was used as a term for the seat 
(similar to Cicero's reference to ad columnam) even if the column did not exist 
anymore. In Symmachus, the mention is not actually proof of the column's exist- 
ence but rather a learned archaism that Symmachus uses when referring to ancient 
and outdated real estate rights.*! 

This leaves us with the notion that in Cicero's time, the column was used as a 
seat for the triumviri capitales and that it was utilised when pronouncing debts. 
In my opinion, however, we cannot say that it was the only place where the seat 
was located. The triumviri capitales were closely linked to the urban praetor, and 
the location of this seat changed many times.? Cosimo Cascione has listed office 
holders up until the mid-third century.? The spaces of the Forum were always 
fluctuating, with magistrates moving around with their tribunals, and it would be 
too much to assume that the triumviri capitales worked statically at the same place 
for centuries. 
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IV Conclusion 


Objects can be socially powerful. With regard to honorific monuments, meaning 
and significance are incorporated in them at the moment of dedication. However, 
the meaning and significance can change as time goes by. For ancient Romans, 
the columna Maenia was just another monument at the Forum, with a statue on top 
of it. Sometimes it was used for timekeeping, and sometimes it served as the first 
working place of a triumvir capitalis, a young man at the beginning of his career. 
Perhaps it was a good place to watch gladiator games held at the Forum, and some- 
times it was a place for punishment. 

Even though these are the practical functions of the column, people linked it to 
the name Maenius in different ways, and it is from these connections between the 
individual and the monument that people began to associate the column with debt as 
well. How did this happen? I offer this suggestion: Cicero is our only contempora- 
neous source with the columna Maenia, while Horace is the only one who describes 
the contemporary Maenius. Horace's commentators relate that this Maenius 
had a huge debt. Then other — later - commentators connect this Maenius to the 
sale of atrium Maenium to Cato the Elder, even though the passage in question 
does not mention a Maenius. One explanation for combining the second century 
B.C. Maenius to the other Maenius derives from a passage by Lucilius, who notes 
*Maenius columnam cum peteret". This, however, can mean a lot of things, espe- 
cially when it comes from a satirist. Memorable aspects of the column are that 
1) there was a structure called columna Maenia; 2) there was a Maenius who had 
financial difficulties; and 3) suspects were accused of crimes at the column. In addi- 
tion to these, there were maeniana for watching the games, and sometimes these 
were associated with the column. 

However, we do not know whether the column was actually linked to debt as a 
place where lists of names were announced, as Scholia Bobiensia claims. It might 
be that the scholiast is right, but this might also be a later invention that stems from 
the confusion of the different ways in which the name Maenius and the column were 
linked to each other. I find it possible that the reason for associating the columna 
Maenia with debt is because of Horace's scurra Maenius: The column became the 
symbol, or topos, of this kind of dishonour. This was then projected on the possible 
second century Maenius. Cicero's mention of Aulus Gabinius might be the reason 
why the commentators link it so readily to debt (pro Sest. 8.18.). However, when we 
look at the passage, we notice that it does not actually say that the creditors used to 
assemble at the column but that the debtor would seek harbour from the tribunate so 
that he would not be fastened (ad columnam adhaeresceret) to the column — perhaps 
this does not mean that his name would be written on the column, as the commenta- 
tors say, but that he would be concretely tied to it as a shaming punishment. In any 
case, during the time of Cicero, the column had already transferred from a place of 
honour to one of dishonour, perhaps not because ofa poor Maenius but because the 
place served as the seat of the triumviri capitales. 

Furthermore, I find it possible that the column disappeared, or was moved, 
before the time of Pliny. Symmachus mentions the column, but it might be only an 
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educated allusion, or a topos, to a former, ancient location where people suffered 
dishonour and to a place where the Roman magistrate officiated. We cannot say for 
sure that the columna Maenia was seen as an allusion to the seat of the triumiviri 
capitales in antiquity, but it would be beneficial if we acknowledge that it might 
have become so in modern times. Like the commentators and scholiasts, we as 
historians also create the past and decontextualise it. We are at the mercy of the 
memory of others who have utilised the social memory of their time in order to 
emphasise and clarify actions in a way that makes sense to them in the moment. 
My interpretation of the column and its histories follows how I have explained it 
earlier, and I have based my formulations of them on the aspects in the sources 
that I found relevant in this moment. New interpretations (or histories) might arise 
when looking from another perspective. 
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12 A Measure of Economy? The 
Organisation of Public Games in 
the City of Rome and the Development 
of the Urban Cityscape 


Jessica Bartz 


I Introduction 


During the republican period, entertainment structures such as theatres, amphithea- 
tres, stadia, and circuses functioned as an important instrument for the formation 
of political opinion, as well as the expression of opinions about elected magistrates 
and senators by Roman citizens.' Therefore, in addition to common meeting places 
such as the Roman Forum or the Saepta, both temporary and permanent venues 
in Rome were an important platform for the communication between the political 
elite and the population.’ 

The reason why permanent theatres were absent in Rome, while such per- 
manent buildings already existed in other Italian cities, 1s assumed to lie in a 
ban on such structures dating to the second century B.C.,* which is partly seen 
as a measure to prevent the political assembly of the population and thus coun- 
teract the excessive politicisation and democratisation of the people, as well 
as being a concrete visualisation of senatorial power.‘ Despite the fact that 
the judicial basis is very vague, the complex system of the organisation of the 
ludi publici? during the republican and the imperial period — with a focus on the 
diachronic shifts — has to be reviewed in detail in order to understand the rea- 
sons for the gradual adoption of the construction of permanent structures for these 
various games. 


II The Organisation of Games Staged in Public 


In the preface of the tenth book of his treatise on architecture, Vitruvius advises: 


Nec solum id vitium in aedificiis, sed etiam in muneribus, quae a magistra- 
tibus foro gladiatorum scaenisque ludorum dantur, quibus nec mora neque 
expectatio conceditur, sed necessitas finito tempore perficere cogit, id est 
sedes spectaculorum velorumque inductiones et ea omnia, quae scaenicis 
moribus per machinationem ad spectationes populo comparantur. in his vero 
opus est prudentia diligens et ingenii doctissimi cogitata, quod nihil eorum 
perficitur sine machinatione studiorumque vario ac sollerti vigore. 
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And this defect [of miscalculations] is found not only in building, but 
also in the public spectacles which are given by magistrates; whether of 
gladiators in the forum, or of plays with a theatrical setting. In these neither 
delay nor expectation is permitted, but necessity compels the performance 
to take place within a fixed time. There is the seating for the shows, and 
there are the awnings to be drawn, and all those other things which, in 
accordance with theatrical tradition, are provided for popular spectacles 
by means of machinery. Herein the requisites are careful foresight and the 
resources of a highly trained intelligence. For nothing of this sort is done 
without mechanical contrivance to which an alert and masterly attention has 
been applied.^ 


As Vitruvius points out, by organising games the Roman magistrates and aristo- 
crats literally turn into event managers. From different ancient sources it becomes 
clear that parameters such as budgeting,’ logistics, marketing,’ scheduling," 
and security!! — which are also key aspects of modern event management — were 
important factors in ancient Rome as well. 

The organisation of public games as part of cultic festivals in honour of the 
Roman gods primarily lay in the hands of the elected magistrates who were respon- 
sible for their successful realisation? (cura ludorum), which would as a side 
effect also promote their prospective political careers.! In addition to the official 
ludi listed in the cultic calendar, public games were also irregularly given in the 
context of triumphal processions,! as dedication games after finishing a building 
project,! or as honorary funeral games," which were all organized and funded by 
aristocrats.!8 The growing total number of all types of public games increased the 
pressure on the available spaces. Areas such as the Circus Maximus, which housed 
chariot races, animal fights, and athletic games, were also used for the publicly 
and privately funded games. The Roman Forum, on the other hand, was a particu- 
larly heavily used space where other functions had to be suspended in order to host 
games.”° 

Both sites, the Circus Maximus and the Roman Forum, were permanent venues 
for different kinds of games, for which they were also given various temporary 
configurations and were adapted to the needs of the different types of spectacles. 
In contrast, temporary theatres were erected for the scenic games, whose localisa- 
tion is still uncertain.?! 


II The Emerge of Permanent Theatres: A Measure of Economy? 


During the course of the republican period the official public games continuously 
became longer,” and in connection with this the financial burden? of the elected 
magistrates also grew, and the pressure on the spaces used for the games increased. 
From this perspective, it might be the case that practical and not only political con- 
siderations led to the disappearance of temporary entertainment structures and to 
the emergence of permanent venues. 
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This assumption also seems to be reflected in ancient accounts. Reflecting on 
permanent theatres, the earlier temporarily erected monumental structures were 
evaluated by Tacitus as follows: 


Sed et consultum parsimoniae, quod perpetua sedes theatro locata sit potius, 
quam immenso sumptu singulos per annos consurgeret ac destrueretur. 

But, more than this, it had been a measure of economy when the theatre 
was housed in a permanent building instead of being reared and razed, year 
after year, at enormous expense.” 


The ancient historian implied that erecting permanent theatres seemed more rea- 
sonable than the use of expensive, annually erected theatres. Indeed, the luxurious 
but also lavish decoration of the temporary theatres, connected with the increased 
prosperity that accompanied Roman military conquests, is repeatedly described. 
Concerning their outward appearance, Valerius Maximus notes: 


Religionem ludorum crescentibus opibus secuta lautitia est. eius instinctu 
Q. Catulus, Campanam imitatus luxuriam, primus spectantium conses- 
sum velorum umbraculis texit. Cn. Pompeius ante omnes aquae per semi- 
tas decursu aestivum minuit fervorem. Claudius Pulcher scaenam varietate 
colorum adumbravit, vacuis ante pictura tabulis extentam. quam totam 
argento C. Antonius, auro Petreius, ebore Q. Catulus praetexuit. versa- 
tilem fecerunt Luculli, argentatis choragiis P. Lentulus Spinther adornavit. 
translatum, antea punicis indutum tunicis, M. Scaurus exquisito genere 
vestis cultum induxit. 

As wealth increased, elegance followed religion in the games. At its prompt- 
ing Q. Catulus [69 B.C.] was the first to cover the sitting spectators with a shady 
awning in imitation of Campanian luxury. Cn. Pompeius [55 B.C.] led the way 
in tempering summer heat with water flowing in channels. Claudius Pulcher 
[100/99 B.C.] applied a variety of colours to the stage, which previously had 
consisted of unpainted boards. C. Antonius [66 B.C.] lined the whole of it with 
silver, Petreius [60s B.C.] with gold, Q. Catulus [69 B.C.] with ivory. The 
Luculli [79 B.C.] made it revolving, P. Lentulus Spinther [60 B.C.] decorated it 
with silver properties. M. Scaurus [58 B.C.] brought on the parade, previously 
dressed in scarlet tunics, arrayed in specially chosen costume.? 


The Scaurus theatre seems to be the culmination of the development of temporary 
theatres.” Built in 58 B.C. by the curule aedile, the magnificent theatre should 
have consisted of a three-storey stage decorated with 360 rows of columns made 
of marble, glass, and gilded wood with 3,000 bronze statues between them; the 
building is also said to have been able to accommodate more than 80,000 people.’ 
However, what is usually not noted is the fact that Pliny does not regard this theatre 
as an example of the greatness of temporary theatres — but quite the opposite. 
Together with Curio's famous rotating double theatre of 52 B.C.,?* Pliny uses these 
two structures to illustrate the comparable luxury and extravagance of the emperors 
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of his days. However, it is very likely that the numbers provided in such sources 
are highly exaggerated and do not provide any reliable indication of the structures’ 
actual size (and outward appearance), which one could then use to locate them 
somewhere in the urban context. 

Nevertheless, it seems that it was not possible to erect theatres or similar struc- 
tures everywhere in the urban public space during the late republican period, as 
prescriptions preserved on the Tabula Heracleensis indicate: 


Quos lud[os] quisque (urbei) Romae p(ropius)ue u(rbei) R(omae) pas- 
sus m(ille) faciet, quo minus ei eorum ludorum caussa scaenam pulpitum 
ceteraque quae ad eos ludos opus erunt in loco publico ponere statuere 
eisque diebus, quibus eos faciet, loco publico utei liceat, e(ius) h(ac) l(ege) 
n(ihilum) r(ogatur). vacat 

Whatever games anyone shall hold within (the city of) Rome or nearer the 
city of Rome than one mile, to the effect that it may not be lawful for him for 
the sake of those games to set up or erect a stage and platform and whatever 
else shall be necessary for those games in public space and to use public 
space on those days on which he shall hold them (the games), nothing of it is 
proposed by this statute.?? 


The presumably Caesarean text implies that from the time these prescriptions came 
into effect the magistrates were allowed to erect structures for the /udi everywhere 
in the public space (in loco publico). Unfortunately, the text does not provide any 
further information about the situation before the law came into force. However, 
there are some indications that these structures could not be erected everywhere 
throughout the city.” This is finally connected to the question of the temporal organ- 
isation of the usually used spaces, as well as the prestige associated with being 
allowed to use such spaces, like the Roman Forum, especially for private games. 


IV The Location of Wooden Theatres, Italian Theatre-Temples, 
and the Theatre of Pompey 


In the case of public games, however, the question of whether theatres could have 
been erected in a public space does not arise, since this was, after all, done in the con- 
text of cultic festivals for which a religious obligation to hold these games existed. 
Accordingly, spaces must have been available and architectures built for this pur- 
pose. However, it has not yet been clarified where exactly these structures were 
located in the city of Rome. Only a few ancient indications provide reliable hints 
for a possible location of the frequently used, but certainly temporary theatres?! 


i) In 179 B.C. a theatrum et proscaenium was erected ad Apollinis, which is 
commonly assumed to be a spot near the temple of Apollo Medicus, later 
Apollo Sosianus.? This might be confirmed by an episode of 63 B.C., 
when Cicero was able to switch between the theatre and the temple of 
Bellona nearby.? Planned by Caesar and later realised under Augustus, 
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the permanent Theatre of Marcellus was also erected in this area,” which 
indicates a possible functional continuity. 

ii) For the year 56 B.C. Cicero explicitly described scenic games on the 
Palatine hill as part of the ludi Megalenses.* It has already been sug- 
gested that the temple podium and the steps ofthe temple may have been 
used as a kind of a cavea, but it is not clear whether and to what extent 
an additional wooden theatre was constructed there.’ 

iii) Under Augustus in 17 B.C., a wooden theatre was erected in campo 
secundum or ad Tiberim, where the reintroduced /udi Latini were 
performed as part of the /udi saeculares. The choice of location can 
be explained by religious motives, as the secular games have been con- 
nected to the nearby the altar of Dis and Proserpina at the Tarentum.? 

iv) Another temporary wooden theatre on the Palatine hill is documented 
for the imperial period, when during the /udi Augustales in A.D. 41 the 
emperor Caligula was murdered in a wooden theatre there." 


Excepting that there is no evidence preserved for scenic games of the /udi Romani 
taking place on the Capitoline Hill, no example of a wooden theatre exists that 
indicates that such structures were not erected nearby the actual place of worship. 
Therefore, it seems that in Rome not only did a close sacred connection to the 
specific cult and scenic games exist," but also a topographical relation. Analogous 
examples of a close connection between cult temples and entertainment structures 
are illustrated by various examples of so-called theatre-temples in Italy, which can 
be understood as permanent role models of the situation in Rome.? 

The Theatre of Pompey also represents a comparable theatre-temple.* It is gen- 
erally assumed that Pompey had a need to legalise his new complex. Tertullian 
notes that he secured his theatre by building a temple for Venus Victrix on top of it, 
and therefore the cavea did not represent seats for spectators, but rather functioned 
as a huge semi-circular staircase to the temple.“ The cause for this behaviour is 
seen in the already mentioned senatus consultum from the mid-second century B.C., 
which — according to many scholars — banned stone theatres. However, on the one 
hand the records do not lead to the conclusion that the ban specifically involved a 
building made of stone, and on the other hand, following Valerius Maximus, no 
specific kind of architecture was forbidden by the senatorial decree: 


atque etiam senatus consulto cautum est ne quis in urbe propiusve passus 
mille subsellia posuisse sedensve ludos spectare vellet, ut scilicet remissioni 
animorum standi virilitas propria Romanae gentis iuncta esset. 

It was also laid down by senatorial decree that no one in Rome or within a 
mile thereof should set up benches or make to watch a show sitting down, no 
doubt to the intent that mental relaxation should go together with the virility 
of a standing posture proper to the Roman nation.‘ 


The subsellia mentioned as being prospectively banned are simple small seats, not a 
fully elaborated structure. Furthermore, it is above all a prohibition of sitting, which 
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was apparently understood as effeminate.** Even if the discussion about the mean- 
ing of the senatus consultum is difficult, because of the divergent ancient traditions 
and thoroughly controversial scholarly discussion, it does not seem to have had any 
sustainable influence,” as later theatres were continuously erected, especially dur- 
ing the first century B.C. But the lack of permanent theatres in Rome, which needs 
to be explained, cannot be argued to be a consequence of the senatus consultum. 

To return to Tertullian’s estimation of the Theatre of Pompey, the late antique and 
Christian author, who had a fundamentally negative attitude towards games, merely 
instrumentalised the episode of 154/1 B.C. around the supposed ban initiated by P. 
Scipio Nasica Corculum and the permanent structure erected by Pompey, so that the 
credibility of his statements must be treated with caution.*° In general, any ancient 
criticism of Pompey's complex must be viewed in a differentiated manner.” 

So, leaving aside subjective assessments of the ancient sources, one could ask: 
Was the Theatre of Pompey the right solution for the use of urban space regard- 
ing entertainment structures? Did this building effectively replace the expensive 
practice of raising up wooden theatres year after year? What is known about the 
functional role of this complex? 

Apart from hosting games for Venus Victrix, the complex does not seem to have 
hosted any other important games.” It is known that when Caesar was murdered 
on the Ides of March in 44 B.C. near the Curia, gladiators came rushing from the 
theatre.? No specific cult festival is scheduled for this day, and gladiatorial com- 
bats were not part of any important cultic festival at this time, which means that 
their presence must have been due to a more minor occasion. 

After Marcus Titius executed Sextus Pompeius in Miletus, he returned to Rome, 
where he organised games in 35 or 34 B.C. in the theatre of the famous ancestor of 
Sextus Pompeius.” The audience, which still honoured Pompeius Magnus as well 
as his relatives, expelled Marcus Titius from the theatre. It is not known whether 
Marcus Titius later held a magistracy or received a triumph.? 

Games of a rather minor character are suggested in an inscription (Figure 12.1) 
wherein the freedman Cornelius Surus as magister scribarum poetarum organised 
ludi or munera “in theatro lapidio" 5 

It is very likely that this designation refers to the Theatre of Pompey, as the 
description of a ‘stone theatre’ is similar to several mentions in the fasti and inscrip- 
tions using theatrum marmoreum/lapideum as a synonym for the complex.** The 
focus on the building material seems to be a reflex to distinguish between the previ- 
ously common wooden theatres and the newly built permanent structure. 


[-Cor]nelius P(ubli) l(ibertus) Surus,/ 

[nome]nclator, mag(ister)/ 

[Capito]linus V a(nnis) VIIL/ 

[mag(ister)? s]utorum, praeco/ 

[ab ae]rario, ex tribus/ 

[decuri]eis (:decuriis), mag(ister) scr(ibarum) poetar(um)/ 
[ludos] fecit in theatro lapidio (:lapideo),/ 

[ac]cens(us) co(n)s(ulis) et cens(oris) 
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Figure 12.1 Funerary inscription of Cornelius Surus (AE 1959 147), 55-20 B.C., found in 
Rome at the Piazzale Labicano, now in Rome, Musei Capitolini, Tabularium, 
CE 6765. 


Source: Image: Epigraphic Database Roma with the authorisation of Epigraphic Database Roma. © 
Roma — Sovraintendenza Capitolina ai Beni Culturali. 


The first time that the Theatre of Pompey became part of an important official 
cultic festival was a rather unusual one, namely the /udi saeculares of 17 B.C., 
when the theatre was integrated into the venues for the scenic games.” 

On the other hand, temporary theatres were still erected; for example, the already 
mentioned rotating double theatre of the senator C. Scribonius Curio, which was 
erected in 52 B.C. It is also known that Curio was curule aedile the year before. 
Plutarch reports that he and Favonius erected separate theatres for the Judi Romani.*' 
In 46 B.C. the Forum Iulium was inaugurated, an event which was combined with 
funeral games for Caesar's deceased daughter Iulia and his outstanding triumphal cel- 
ebrations. These games were described in various written sources,? and none of them 
report that the Theatre of Pompey was used. The Theatre of Pompey thus did not seem 
to have functioned as the main venue for scenic games, at least not from the beginning 
of its existence. Wooden theatres still seemed to be the norm until the early Augustan 
period, but the advantages of stone theatres were indeed established over time,“ as 
more political factors formed the background for a shift away from temporary theatres. 


V The Rising Imperial System and the Transformation of the 
Roman Ludi 


After the assassination of Caesar, the sources reporting public games are very rare. 
This is reflected in the fragmentary list of known curule and plebeian aediles as well as 
the praetores urbani. Except for an inscribed column naming the aediles of 44 B.C.,55 
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only sporadic anecdotes prove that magistrates were responsible for games. For 
example, Critonius, the aedile of the plebs, gave the /udi Cereales and forbade 
the display of a gilded throne and garland for Caesar in 44 B.C.* In 37 B.C., 
M. Oppius, son of the proscribed M. Oppius, did not have enough money for hold- 
ing the office of curule aedile, which is why he refused the election.” In 36 B.C., 
due to a lack of appropriate candidates, no aediles were elected. Only the close 
follower of Augustus, M. Vipsanius Agrippa, was able to present himself as an 
organiser of games, in 40 B.C. as praetor urbanus and later in 33 B.C. as an aedile.9? 

On a coin of L. Regulus the obverse shows a portrait and on the reverse one 
of the very rare depictions of republican venationes can be seen (Figure 12.2). 
The interpretation of the image is not easy. On the one hand it can be assumed that 
Regulus, in addition to his office as a moneyer, also functioned as an aedile or prae- 
tor," and drew attention to his achievements as an organiser of games; however, the 
image can also be interpreted prospectively, in the sense that Regulus is promising 
that he would organise games if he was elected to a future office.” Alternatively, 
games by someone else could have been depicted.? The coin image exemplifies 
the difficulties in properly understanding the organisation of games outside of the 
network connected to Augustus. 

To sum up: on the one hand, the state of knowledge regarding public games for 
the period between 44 and 33 B.C. is very thin. This may be due to the fact that the 
games were no longer as sensational as they had been in the previous decades. Fur- 
thermore, the available information suggests that due to the proscriptions that took 
place during the time of the second triumvirate there was no longer a financially 
strong aristocracy in Rome that could afford to host splendid games. In addition, 
considering the high costs on the one hand and the developing principate system 
on the other, official magistracies were increasingly unattractive for ambitious 


Figure 12.2 Coin depicting head of L. Regulus (praetor) (obverse) and animal hunting 
scene (reverse). Institute of Classical Archaeology of the Eberhard Karls 
University of Tübingen, ID1479. 


Source: Photographs by Stefan Krmnicek. 
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politicians. It therefore makes sense that in one of Horace’s Satirae a father recom- 
mends the following to his sons: 


praeterea, ne vos titillet gloria, iure 
180 iurando obstringam ambo: uter aedilis fueritve 
vestrum praetor, is intestabilis et sacer esto. 
in cicere atque faba bona tu perdasque lupinis, 
latus ut in circo spatiere aut! aeneus ut stes, 
nudus agris, nudus nummis, insane, paternis? 
185 scilicet ut plausus, quos fert Agrippa, feras tu, 
astuta ingenuum volpes imitata leonem. 


Further, that ambition may not tickle your fancy, I shall bind you both by an 
oath: whichever of you becomes aedile or praetor, let him be outlawed and 
accursed. Would you waste your wealth on vetches, beans, and lupines, that 
you may play the swell and strut in the Circus, or be set up in bronze, though 
stripped of the lands, stripped, madman, of the money your father left: to the 
end, oh yes, that you may win the applause which Agrippa wins — a cunning 
fox mimicking the noble lion?" 


But it was not only due to the barriers to private investments that the old repub- 
lican system had collapsed. Cassius Dio reports in 28 B.C. that the aerarium 
was empty, which is why Augustus had to step in to finance the mandatory reli- 
gious games: 


'O è’ oov Kaîcap £c te tàs Ogopíac ék àv ió(ov offügv üvijjuoke, Kai £neiór) 
xpnuétov TH ónpooío £ó£nosv, EdavEeioatd Tiva Kai É£ÓcKev ADTH, npóg 
TE tijv Otoíkgoív oqov dbo KAT Étog EK TOV EOTPATHYNKOTOV aipeicdar 
EKEAEDOE. . . . TPÒG dÈ dm TOVTOIC TOV GOTLVOLOV adtòg angdertev: 6 Kai 
ad0ic MOAAAKIC ŝroinos. 

Now Caesar allowed it to be understood that he was spending his private 
means upon these festivals, and when money was needed for the public 
treasury, he borrowed some and supplied the want. . . . In addition to all 
this, Caesar himself appointed the praetor urbanus, as, indeed, he often did 
subsequently.” 


As stated before, it seemed to have become incredibly difficult to find financially 
strong politicians who could afford the magistracies. Augustus, who now also con- 
tributed to the public funds, took the right to appoint the praetor urbanus without 
any election. After 22 B.C., as Cassius Dio again points out, the organisation of the 
public games was also strongly reformed and regulated by the princeps: 


Kai toig LEV OTPATHYOIS tüg mavnyopetg mücag Mpooétacev, EK TE TOD 
Snuociov didoo8ai TL adtTOIc KEAEbOUs, kai TPOGUTEIMMV LTE Ec EKEivac 
oïkoðév tiva zÀeiov Tod étépou GvaAtoKew NO’ ónAonayiíav unt GAA@S 
ei im  Bovay wygicaito, urit ad mAgovaxic i Sic £v Excotw Ete, ite 
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TAELOVOV Eikool Kai EKUTOV àvópOv moiciv toig 5’ GYOPAVdLOIS toig 
KovpovAÍoic THY TOV éumiutpauévovl katáoßeot EvEysiptosv, é&ukooíoug 
cogio pondodg 600A00G dovc. 

He committed the charge of all the festivals to the praetors, commanding 
that an appropriation should be given them from the public treasury, and also 
forbidding any one of them to spend more than another from his own means 
on these festivals, or to give a gladiatorial combat unless the senate decreed 
it, or, in fact, oftener than twice in each year or with more than one hundred 
and twenty men. To the curule aediles he entrusted the putting out of fires, for 
which purpose he granted them six hundred slaves as assistants.” 


The old system with competing magistrates and immeasurably high expenses could 
no longer be sustained, and with his new regulations Augustus addressed the criti- 
cism that republican aristocrats had wasted money in doing so. From now on, only 
the praetors would be organisers of public games, and the intense competition of 
upcoming aristocrats finally came to an end." 

It is important to note, however, that the imperial family seems to have been 
excluded from these regulations, so that Augustus' games and those of his family 
always overshadowed those of the magistrates. In addition, Augustus had man- 
aged to connect all kinds of public and formerly private games to himself and 
his family. For example, following Caesar's assassination for the first time,” and 
especially during the time of the Principate, gladiatorial combats were no longer 
exclusively staged at public funerals, but also at triumphal processions, as part 
of games following dedications, and as part of public religious festivals.” This 
gave them the character of state-regulated and public events. These various 
new regulations had the aim of concentrating or monopolising the games by the 
princeps, and also the later Iulian-Claudian emperors.*! 


VI Conclusion 


The following aspects must be considered to answer the question of why it took so 
long to build a permanent theatre in Rome: 


1) Permanent entertainment venues had already existed since the time of the 
Etruscan kings.? The Circus Maximus was a highly multifunctional space, 
where not only chariot races took place, but also venationes and athletic con- 
tests. Only if the planned event were of such a huge size that it could not 
be held in the Circus Maximus would separate buildings have been erected.* 
On the other hand, an official permission seems to have been needed to use 
certain spaces, such as the Forum Romanum.™ 

ii) It is very likely that scenic performances took place in the vicinity of the cor- 
responding temple. Because of its historical development the city of Rome 
had a huge number of important religious centres for which no permanent 
stone theatre was viable. This led to a multitude of temporary ‘theatre-temple- 
complexes' in the city of Rome. 
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iii) As mentioned in the ancient sources, erecting a huge temporary theatre was 
costly. However, it has to be taken into account that building a permanent 
theatre did not only entail the costs of the construction materials. As Tacitus 
notes for the Theatre of Pompey: 

At Pompei theatrum igne fortuito haustum Caesar exstructurum pollicitus 
est, eo quod nemo e familia restaurando sufficeret, manente tamen nomine 
Pompei. 

On the other hand, the rebuilding of the Theatre of Pompey, destroyed by a casual 

fire, was undertaken by the Caesar [Augustus], on the ground that no member of 

the family was equal to the task of restoration: the name of Pompey was, however, 
to remain.8 


The first stone theatre did not belong to the public infrastructure, which is why 
no magistrate had been made responsible for its care and maintenance in the 
early Augustan period. Permanent complexes meant a significant and lasting 
financial burden.* For temporary buildings, on the other hand, no long-term 
financial planning and maintenance were necessary, as such structures could 
have been erected for a specific event and for a relatively short period of use. 
It is therefore not surprising that the first permanent entertainment structures 
could only be maintained if they were collectively overseen’ or were supported 
by a very rich benefactor, which in the city of Rome could only be the princeps. 

iv) Permanent entertainment structures that were privately financed were primar- 
ily built on privately owned land.** Thus, the cityscape of Rome is partly a 
conglomerate of constructed complexes that have been transferred from the 
private to the public sphere. 


The shift away from temporary to permanent entertainment structures is a rather 
gradual and experimental process, which worked particularly well especially dur- 
ing the imperial period. The emperor Augustus became the only conceivable ben- 
efactor of such buildings and the games taking place in them, who without any 
competitors guaranteed a stable environment for religious affairs after a period of 
civil war and economic decline. The fact that multiple stone theatres, which today 
shape our idea of the Roman cityscape, were erected in the city is somewhat the 
result of a development that reacted to previous problems and was not possible 
until the establishment of the new political system. 


Notes 


1 Various behaviours were used for the expression of opinions towards magistrates, who 
were sometimes cheered — or jeered (cf. Cic., Sest. 124; Plut., Vit. Cic. 13.3-4; Val. 
Max. 2.10.8), sometimes even pelted with stones — or since 56 B.C. with fruit — when 
the Roman population was unsatisfied with them (cf. Macrob., Sat. 2.6.1). Cf. also Heil 
2011: 29-33. 

2 Cf. Cic., Sest. 106. See Heil 2011: 32. The political use of theatres is also documented 
for Athens. E.g. Cic., Flacc. 16 refers to a criticism of the seating at political events in 
Greek theatres. Cf. Heil 2011: 27-8. 
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Bernstein 1998: 295; Heil 2011: 23; Russell 2016: 169-171; Thuillier 1999: 176. Some 
of these scholars suggest that in 154/1 B.C. a senatus consultum banned permanent 
entertainment structures. See note 46. 

Cf. Beacham 1991: 16, 66; Rumpf 1950: 44—5; Thuillier 1999: 176. Against this inter- 
pretation Bernstein 1998: 296. 

According to Bernstein 1998: 14—5 the composite term ‘/udi publici" refers to games 
that were financed from the state treasury, the aerarium, organised by elected magis- 
trates, and to a certain extent also co-financed by them, as well as listed as annually 
recurring festivals in the public festival calendar. However, despite this quite accurate 
definition, this conceptual composition was hardly used in antiquity. Only Cicero uses 
both terms together (Cic., Cael. 3.1.1; Cic., Leg. 2.22, 2.38); in another usage publicus 
is omitted in some text-critical editions (Cic., C/u. 27). Perhaps, these games could also 
be defined as /udi magistri, which is also attested once in Cicero (Cic., Pis. 8). 

Vitr. 10.praef. 3 (transl. by F. Gardener). 

The magistrates and aristocrats had to handle a specific budget consisting of public 
and private money. Cf. Bernstein 1998: 73—6, 143-7, 300-1. Expenditures from private 
money in particular were a financial burden that also created dependencies: See Asc., 
in Scaur. 18 for the debts of the aedile M. Aemilius Scaurus in 58 B.C. or App. B Civ. 
2.1.1, Plut., Vit. Caes. 5.4-5 and Sall., Catil. 49.3 for the debts that Caesar accrued due 
to giving games during his term as aedile in 65 B.C. Some aristocrats even had to bor- 
row money to realise spectacular games (e.g. Caesar loaned a large amount of money to 
Scribonius Curio, cf. App., BC 2.26; Dio 40.60.2—3; Plut., Vit. Ant. 5.2; Plut., Vit. Caes. 
29.3; Suet., Jul. 29.1; Vell. Pat. 2.48.4). Concerning the indebtedness of benefactors 
cf. Baltrusch 1989: 108-9; Bernstein 1998: 301, 305 and 327. The under-investment 
or even lack of investment in giving games could also have a negative impact on one's 
political career. See Cic., Off. 2.57-9 reflecting on the right level (“mediocritas . . . 
optima") of investments for public games. 

Cicero e.g. helped aediles to import wild animals from the province of Cilicia, which 
he administered as proconsul (Cic., Aft. 5.21.5, 6.1.21; Cic., Fam. 8.2.2, 8.4.5, 8.6.5, 
8.8.10, 8.9.3). The acquisition of actors for the scenic games is described at Plut., 
Vit. Brut. 21.1—6. During Caesar's games in 46 B.C. additional tents had to be erected 
for visitors throughout the city (Suet., Jul. 39.4). 

Several dipinti from Pompeii announced future games which were to be held in the 
amphitheatre: AE 1915 61b; AE 1928 113; AE 1990 177b; CIL IV 1180; CIL IV 1185; 
CIL IV 1190; CIL IV 3883; CIL IV 7994. They mentioned not only the type of games 
but also the comforts to be expected, such as sparsiones and vela. 

A good example of such strictly scheduled events is testified by the Acta Augusti (CIL 
VI 877) listing all the events during the /udi saeculares in 17 B.C. Cf. mainly Schnegg- 
Köhler 2002 and Schnegg 2020, but also Sear 2006: 56—7; Wiseman 2015: 154-6. 
Suet., Jul. 39.4 describes the opulent games of Caesar in 46 B.C., at which spectators — 
including senators — had been crushed to death by the overcrowding. 

Livy often judges the appropriate fulfilment of the realisation of the games with phrases 
like magnus/magnificus apparatus (cf. Liv. 25.2.8, 27.6.19, 31.4.6, 31.50.3, 33.42.8, 
38.35.6, etc.). Games frequently had to be repeated (instauratio), as Livy reports on 
several occasions (cf. Liv. 23.30.16, 25.2.8-10, 27.6.19, 31.50.3). Sometimes those 
repetitions were made necessary due to prodigies, sometimes due to catastrophes or 
other interruptions of the festive activities, or sometimes due to celebrations of victori- 
ous battles, all of which could lead to an extension of games. In more detail see Morgan 
1990: 20; Taylor 1937: 294—5; Thuillier 1999: 41-4. 

For further reading see Beacham 1991: 2; Bernstein 1998: esp. 59-63, 76-8. 

Cic., Mur. 38; Plin., HN 36.120. Cf. further Beacham 1991: 16, 25; Beck 2005: 84-8. 
One of the most impressive games took place during the quadruple triumph of C. Julius 
Caesar in 46 B.C. See App., BC 2.101—2; Dio 43.19.1—43.24.4; Plin., HN 19.6.23; Plut., 
Vit. Caes. 55.1,2; Suet., Jul. 39.1—4; Vell. Pat. 2.56.1—2. The triumph celebrations were 
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combined with the inauguration of the Temple of Venus Genetrix and the Forum Iulium, 
as well as the funeral games for his deceased daughter Julia. 

Like in 69 B.C. by Q. Lutatius Catulus, after finishing the temple of Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus (Plin., HN 19.23; Val. Max. 2.4.6—7), in 55 B.C. by Pompeius Magnus, for 
the dedication of his theatre complex (Cic., Pis. 65; Tert., De spect. 10), or in 46 B.C. 
by C. Julius Caesar after finishing the temple of Venus Genetrix and his Forum Iulium 
(cf. note 15). See also Bernstein 1998: 39-41, 302. 

The earliest known example is the funeral games for Decimus Junius Brutus Pera in 
264 B.C. (cf. Liv. 23.30.15). Mainly gladiatorial combats were performed during public 
funeral games, which were never part of the official /udi during the republican period. 
Only for the second century B.C. scenic games are attested as part of /udi funebris 
(see Liv. 41.28.11 for 174 B.C. and the didascalia of Ter., Ad. and Ter., Hec. as well as 
Ter., Hec. prol. 28-42 for 160 B.C.; cf. Taylor 1937: 301; Wiseman 2015: 60). The most 
important architectural setting for these munera was the Roman Forum. According to 
Vitruvius, Roman fora have to be designed in such a way that they could also be used 
for gladiatorial combats. Cf. Vitr. 5.1.1—2. See esp. Wesch-Klein 1993: 41—52, further 
Welch 2007: 30-8. 

A conceivable subsumption, such as /udi privati (e.g. suggested by Beacham 1991: 22), 
seems rather inappropriate, as those games also took place in public spaces and had to 
some extent been legitimised by the Roman senate. In general, such games were gifts to 
the people and understood as munera. 

Whether scenic games actually took place on a larger scale inside the Circus Maxi- 
mus (or the Circus Flaminius) is difficult to judge but is repeatedly cited in research. 
Cf. for example Bernstein 1998: 184; Bieber 1961: 167. Bernstein bases this assump- 
tion on Liv. 7.3.1—2. Although scenic performances are mentioned as taking place in 
the Circus Maximus during the /udi Romani of 364 B.C. they consisted, as Liv. 7.2.3-5 
also points out, mainly of musical and dance performances and not of dramatic thea- 
tre performances comparable to the third/second century B.C. Similarly, Hanson 1959: 
12; Nielsen 2007: 242-3. For the general development of scenic games in Rome 
cf. Beacham 1991: 13-26; Bieber 1961: 141—160. 

For example, no court trials could take place during public games in Rome. Cf. Cic., 
Verr. 1.10.31 for the year 70 B.C. 

For the most important analyses on the development of temporary theatrical structures, 
see Beacham 1991: 56—70. 

Whereas during the third century B.C. /udi scaenici took place over 12 days, in the early 
imperial period they were performed over a total of 43 days a year. Cf. Beacham 1991: 
22; Morgan 1990: 17-8, 26-7; Taylor 1937: 284—5. Therefore, as during the Augustan 
period the total amount of festival days continuously increased, Varro laments that 
instead of supplying their fields, the landowners preferred to import products because 
they were always so busy at the circus and the theatre (Varro, Rust. 2.3). Cf. also Morgan 
1990: 30-4 on some assumptions regarding the increasing amount of festival days 
during the second century B.C. 

See note 7. 

Tac., Ann. 14.21 (transl. by J. Jackson). Cf. Heil 2011: 24—5. 

Val. Max. 2.4.6—7 (transl. by D. R. Shackleton Bailey). For a chronological orientation, 
the dates Valerius Maximus is referring to have been added, who interestingly does not 
distinguish between the earlier wooden and the first stone theatres. 

See above all Plin. HN 36.24, 36.50, 36.113—5; further Asc. in Scaur. 18 and 27 is 
actually referring to Cicero, but certainly taking his information from Pliny. In general, 
Pliny's given information is very likely exaggerated, because he was concerned with 
supplying negative examples for the decline in morals of the aristocrats, as seen in their 
organising lavish games. This might explain why, for example, contemporary witnesses 
such as Cicero did not pay any further attention to a special construction of Scaurus and 
saw his games as equivalent to the ones of the other aediles (cf. Cic., Off. 2.57) or Val. 
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Max. 2.4.6 only mentions costumes and no further architecture, which is astonishing as 
he is also comparing the luxury decoration of the theatres from the first century B.C. For 
the display of wild animals during the games of Scaurus see also Amm. Marc. 22.15.24. 
See Bieber 1961: 168 and Rumpf 1950: 47-8, who correctly assume that the number 
of spectators for the theatre of Scaurus is exaggerated, also compared to the later built 
permanent theatres. Cf. also Bartz 2020: 14—5; Heil 2011: 22; Sear 2006: 57—67 for fur- 
ther estimating the capacity of permanent theatres in Rome. It does not seem plausible 
that wooden theatres had a much larger capacity than the first permanent stone theatres, 
especially if they were probably erected in the same places (cf. the argumentation for the 
probable location of wooden theatres below). 

Plin., HN 36.116-7, 36.120. Cf. Heil 2011: 26—7; Sear 2006: 56. Even though various 
scholars see a connection between Curio's debts to Caesar (cf. note 7) and his games, the 
ancient sources do not mention the games or even the rotating double theatre, but only 
emphasise Curio's extravagance (like Plut., Vit. Ant. 2.3; 5.1). In Val. Max. 9.1.6 bad 
investments in his youth are mentioned, and his debts are placed at 60 million sesterces. 
The omission of the extravagant double theatre in other ancient sources, e.g. at Val. 
Max. 2.4.6, seems at least surprising in view of its apparent exceptionality, as well as 
the lavish character of Curio repeatedly mentioned. Cicero e.g. warned the young Curio 
not to win the favour of the people through excessive expenditure at giving games, but 
rather to find other ways (Cic. Fam. 2.3). He also mentions a theatre of Curio, surpris- 
ingly without elaborating on any notable feature (Cic. Fam. 2.8.1). Plut. Cato min. 46.4 
describes a theatre erected by Curio as well and also seems to be unaware ofthe extrava- 
gance identified by Pliny. 

CIL 1 593 (vv. 77—9, transl. by Nicolet and Crawford 1996: 375). 

E.g. the rotating double theatre built by Curio in 52 B.C. was intended for his father's 
funeral games. However, it was erected in the area of his father's tomb (cf. Plin., HN 
36.120) and not in the Forum, as one would assume for such games. It was probably not 
that the topography of the Forum did not meet the requirements for such a construction, 
but rather the fact that his father was simply not granted a public burial by the Roman 
senate. Caesar constructed his naumachia on privately owned land called ‘Codeta’ dur- 
ing his games in 46 B.C. (cf. Fest. 38 M. s.v. Codeta; Suet., Iul. 39.4, 44.1). 

Several sources indicate that the theatres were erected and dismantled annually: descrip- 
tions such as the passages of Val. Max. 2.4.6—7 and Tac., Ann. 14.20-21 hand down that 
such structures were repeatedly erected. See also Dio 37.58.4 who describes the col- 
lapse of a wooden theatre in 60 B.C. built especially for a not further mentioned festival 
(“kat vt kai Oéatpov npóc nravýyvpív tiva £k Oopóv @kodounpévov åvetpánn”). Joseph., 
AJ 19.90 mentions an annually erected theatre for the imperial /udi Platini on the 
Palatine hill. An unusually long period of use of one month was noted for the theatre 
of the Scaurus (Plin., HN 36.5), which is nevertheless called a temporarium theatrum 
(Plin., HN 34.36). Cf. also Serv., Georg. 3.24. 

Liv. 40.51.3. See further Bernstein 1998: 294; Rumpf 1950: 42-3; Sear 2006: 54-5. 
There are many researchers who associate a permanent structure with this reference. 
For a different perspective cf. Rumpf 1950: 42-3; Sear 2006: 54-5. 

Plut., Vit. Cic. 13.2-4. Since 67 B.C. the first 14 rows of each theatre were reserved 
for knights by a much-discussed law of the plebeian tribune L. Roscius Otho (cf. Dio 
36.42.1; Cic., Mur. 40; Cic., Phil. 2.44; Liv., Per. 99; Plin., HN 7.117; Plut., Vit. Cic. 
13.2-4; Vell. Pat. 2.32.3 etc.), tumults broke out when L. Roscius Otho, in the role of the 
praetor (urbanus?), showed himself in a theatre during the /udi Apollinares of 63 B.C. 
Cicero rushed over and led the spectators into the temple of Bellona to exhort them to 
order. This change of localisation only makes sense if both structures were directly next 
to each other. See also Heil 2011: 28—9; Nielsen 2007: 248. 

Dio 43.49.23; Suet., Jul., 44.1. Cf. Hanson 1959: 18-22, followed by Bieber 1961: 
168; Sear 2006: 54. 

Cic., Har. Resp. 24. 
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Cf. Pensabene 2002: 85-7. Further, Hanson 1959: 14—5; Heil 2011: 21; Nielsen 2002: 
172-5, 2007: 244—245, 2016: 86; Wiseman 2015: 55-6. 

In the 80s B.C. the aedile placed a crown, previously displayed on a stage (scena), on 
the cult statue of Magna Mater, which was placed in front of the temple and attended 
the games. See Varro, Sat. Men. 150B (7 Non. 171 L). The episode has only survived in 
fragmentary references, and hardly allows an estimate of the topographical proximity of 
the mentioned stage and the temple. 

CIL VI 877 (11. 90—102. 115-8. 134—7. 155-8). Cf. Schnegg 2020: 140-1, 144, 192, 212-4; 
Schnegg-Kóhler 2002: 179. 186—7. 195 and further Nielsen 2002: 176, 2007: 245—246. 
For the localisation of the Tarentum cf. Schnegg 2020: 200—210; Schnegg-Kóhler 2002: 
186—196. The first /udi saeculares, which were established on the basis of a prophecy 
from the Sibylline books, seem to be closely related to the /udi Tarentini (Fest. 329 M. s.v. 
spondere; L Liv., Per. 49). Cf. esp. Weinstock 1932, but also Bernstein 1998: 136-142; 
Nielsen 2007: 246-7. 

Joseph., AJ 19.88-106; Suet., Calig. 56.2, 58.1—3. For this episode cf. Nielsen 2002: 
179—178, 2007: 249. 

Cf. Morgan 1990: 19—20. 

For a detailed analysis see Hanson 1959: esp. 59-80. 

Hanson 1959: 43—58. See also Bieber 1961: 181; Russell 2016: 173-6. 

Tert., Apol. 6; Tert., De spect. 10. See Beacham 1991: 65—7; Bernstein 1998: 330-1; 
Sear 2006: 57. 

Ancient records of the senatus consultum of 154 or 151 B.C. are: App., BC 1.4.28; 
Aug., De civ. D. 1.31; Liv., Per. 48.25; Oros. 4.21.4; Val. Max. 2.4.2; Vell. Pat. 1.15.3. 
This episode is also taken up frequently in research. Particularly important for critical 
reflection are the contributions of: North 1992; Sordi 1988; Tan 2016. The various inter- 
pretations of this episode reflected in the ancient sources, as well as the diverse scientific 
interpretations, cannot be discussed in detail here. 

Oros. 4.21.4 is the only author who mentions a stone theatre. The other authors only 
mention a theatre, from which the materiality cannot be deduced. On the mention, 
cf. also Sordi 1988: 331-2. 

Val. Max. 2.42 (transl. by D. R. Shackleton Bailey). His mention that the material 
was auctioned off maybe gives an indication that wood was used for the construction. 
Free-standing stone theatres are a phenomenon of the first century B.C.; permanent 
stone theatres of the second century B.C. were instead mostly built into hillsides, so 
not much material for the grandstands would be expected. Only the scaenae had to be 
constructed separately, but they played no role in the senatus consultum as the actual 
scenic games were not banned. A construction made of opus caementicium could not be 
auctioned off, despite the fact that they could be constructed in the second century B.C. 
For a different view on the auctioned material see Rumpf 1950: 41-2. 

For a similar estimation of the performative aspect of standing while watching games 
cf. Tac., Ann. 14.20. 

Indeed Liv., Per. 48.25 mentions that the spectators only stood for a while when watch- 
ing the games: “populusque aliquamdiu stans ludos spectavit". 

Cf. again Tert., De spect. 10 where several inaccuracies can be observed. E.g. he blames 
the censors who repeatedly tore down theatres, but according to other sources the cen- 
sors had built the theatre. Tertullian describes the construction of the theatre as well as 
the temple as one event, but in fact the theatre may have been inaugurated earlier in 
55 B.C., while the temple was finished in 52 B.C. Cf. Gell., NA 10.1.6—7 with refer- 
ence to the year 52 B.C., when Pompeius was consul for the third time. Other sources 
on the opening ceremony of the theatre in 55 B.C., however, do not mention a temple 
(cf. Dio 39.38.13; Cic., Fam. 7.1.3; Plut., Vit. Pomp. 52.4). Only Plin., HN 8.7.20 
mentions the dedication of the temple of Venus Victrix during the second consulate of 
Pompey. Cf. mainly Phillips 2001: 209, 212—6, but also Bieber 1961: 181; Russell 2016: 
164—6; Sear 1993: 687. 
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Even the contemporary witness Cicero, who considered financial investments in infra- 
structure and the common good to be more sensible, hardly dared to criticise Pompey’s 
complex (Cic., Off. 2.60). A criticism of Pompey's theatre-complex is quoted in Tac., 
Ann. 14.20, which is actually cited to criticise Nero's new games. Cf. Heil 2011: 23-4. 
The /udi for Venus Victrix are mentioned in several fasti. Cf. some examples in note 58. 
App., BC 2.115, 2.118, 3.132; Dio 44.16.2; Nic. Dam. in FGrH F 130.23 and 25; 
Nic. Dam. M 101 XXV, 92. M 101 XXVIa, 98. Appian and Nicolae of Damascus 
mention games (9éa1) with fighting gladiators inside the theatre, but Cassius Dio says 
only that the gladiators waited in the porticos. Nic. Dam. in FGrH F 130, 26a describes, 
however, that gladiators were again posted there on the day of Caesar's funeral to 
protect the senators, so that Cassius Dio could have been confused and perhaps refers to 
this event. Cf. Russell 2016: 169. 

Gladiatorial combats no longer related to a public funeral event were given after Caesar's 
assassination. This trend started with a decree by the Roman senate that a festival be 
held in Caesar's honour every four years, for which a day was reserved for gladiatorial 
combat (cf. Dio 44.6.2), and increased during the Principate. See below, esp. note 79. 
Vell. Pat. 2.79.6. 

Possibly he was pontifex maximus in 34 B.C. (cf. CIL IX 5853). 

AE 1959 147. For the inscription cf. Jory 1968 and Panciera 1986: esp. 38-9 with some 
doubts regarding the attribution of the theatre to the complex of Pompey. In my opinion 
her doubts are not substantiated and are based on an inaccurate analysis of the sources 
mentioning the materiality of the theatre (for some sources see note 58). 

See the early Augustan fasti fratrum Arvalium CIL IX 2295 (cf. Rüpke 2011: 16-8) 
mentioning games for Venus Victrix “/in theatreJo marmoreo". It is striking that 
Pompey is not mentioned as the benefactor of the building, whereas in the same fasti 
the theatrum Marcelli is explicitly named after its benefactor. A similar phenomenon 
can also be seen in the fasti Amiterni (CIL IX 4192, dated to the Tiberian period) and 
in the fasti Allifani (CIL IX 2319, dated to A.D. 17-40. Note that the part mentioning 
the stone theatre has been reconstructed.). In the Acta Augusti recording the /udi sae- 
culares of Augustus in 17 B.C., however, this is reversed: here the Theatre of Pompey 
is explicitly mentioned, whereas the Theatre of Marcellus, which was probably being 
referred to although not yet inaugurated, is addressed as “theatrum in Circo Flaminio” 
(see CIL VI 877 [ll. 157-8. 161], cf. Schnegg 2020: 67. 160—1; Schnegg-Kóhler 2002: 
150—2). Some ancient authors also repeatedly refer to the building as a stone theatre: 
Vitr. 3.3.2 (“ad theatrum lapideum"); Ov., Am. 2.7.3 (“marmorei . . . theatri"); Ov., 
Ars. am. 1.103 (“marmoreo . . . theatro"). 

CIL VI 877 (11. 157-8. 161), c£. Schnegg 2020: 160; Schnegg-Kóhler 2002: 150-2. 
Plin., HN 36.120. Maybe also Cic., Fam. 8.2.1 refers to the same theatre. 

Plut., Vit. Cat. Min. 46.4. 

Cf. note 15. 

Also, for Vitr. 5.5.7 as well as 10.praef. 3 temporary theatres were quite common. 

A disadvantage of stone structures was that they absorbed an incredible amount of heat 
in the summer, so that the use of the hot stone seats cannot have been particularly pleas- 
ant. For example, in order to cool down the Theatre of Pompey before an event, running 
water was directed over the seats. Cicero describes this measure in a letter to M. Marius 
on the day of the opening of the theatre in 55 B.C., which he attended (Cic., Fam. 7.1, 
besides cf. Val. Max. 2.4.6). 

CIL VI 1324. The column marked the dedication of the site by the curule aediles 
A. Terentius Varro Murena and L. Trebellius in 44 B.C. (?). 

App., BC 3.28. Further Cic., Att. 15.3.2; Plut., Vit. Ant. 16.2. 

App., BC 4.41; Dio 48.53.4—5. Therefore, the actors performed for free and the Roman 
citizens threw money into the orchestra to make the games possible. 

Dio 49.16.2. 
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For the ludi circenses of 40 B.C. see Dio 48.20.2. Contrary to the normal cursus hono- 
rum Agrippa held his aedilship in 33 B.C. after his consulship (cf. Frontin., Ag. 1.98). 
Relating to the constructing efforts of Agrippa see Dio 49.43.1—5; Frontin., Aq. 1.9; 
Plin., HN 36.104, 36.121 and CIL VI 31270. Cf. also Purcell 2006: 788—9. The ancient 
sources do not specify the games given, which is why it remains unclear whether he was 
a plebeian or a curule aedile. 

RRC 494/30: Coin of L. Livineius Regulus, 42 B.C. minted in Rome. For the coin cf. 
Bóhm 1997: 142—3 cat. 55.4; Woytek 2003: 462—6. 

This is known from Aemilius Scaurus, who was also moneyer (RRC 422/1) and aedile 
in 58 B.C. For an understanding of his coinage cf. Bartz 2020: 15-6. Nothing else, 
including any further magistracies, is known about the historical person of L. Livineius 
Regulus, who was quattuorvir together with P. Clodius, C. Varus, and L. Longus. 
Only two mentions in Cicero's letters confirm his existence: Cic., Ætt. 3.1.1 and Cic., 
Fam. 13.60. 

Such promises of future events are not, to my knowledge, attested in republican coinage. 
This connection would be very subtle, as there exists no explicit reference to the 
presumptive benefactor of the games. 

Hor., Sat. 2.3.179—186 (transl. by H. Rushton). 

Dio 53.2.1-2 (transl. by E. Cary and H. B. Foster). 

Dio 54.2.4 (transl. by E. Cary and H. B. Foster). 

Cf. Baltrusch 1988: 336 note 74; Bartz 2020: 18—20. 

Dio 44.6.2. 

For gladiatorial combats in the context of a pompa triumphalis see Dio 51.7.2 (for Mark 
Antony); 53.1.4-6 (28 B.C.); included in dedication games see Dio 51.22.4—9; 51.23.1 
(29 B.C.); 54.19.5 (16 B.C.); 55.10.6-8 (2 B.C.); Vell. Pat. 2.100.2 (2 B.C.); as part of 
religious festivals see Dio 47.40.6 (42 B.C.); Ov., Fast. 3.809-14. 

First published by Baltrusch 1988: esp. 336—7. However, the transition is fluid and dif- 
ficult to define chronologically. See e.g. Welch 2007: 78 and 289 note 16, who argues 
that the Lex Ursonensis (parts 70—1) proves that gladiatorial combats were part of the 
state festivals since the Caesarean period. Despite the fact that the charter only refers 
to a municipium and not to Rome itself (cf. Baltrusch 1988: 333), the problem here 
is the correct translation and understanding of munus, which could of course mean 
*gladiatorial combats', but could also be understood in a more comprehensive way, 
such as ‘a show offered to the people’, which might have included venationes as well. 
Furthermore, the text of the Lex Ursonensis was copied and updated in the Flavian 
period, so that the original republican text remains uncertain in some details. For both 
aspects cf. Crawford 1996: 395. On the basis of the epigraphical evidence, gladiatores 
seems to be the official term for the organisation of gladiatorial combats from the late 
republican period until ca. A.D. 100, after which the term munus is mainly used in 
inscriptions (cf. Fora 1996: 100). 

Also, only the imperial family was able to hold public funeral games. See Dio 54.28.3-5 
(for Agrippa), 55.2.2 (for Drusus), 56.34.4 (for Augustus), 56.42.1—3 (for Augustus), 
57.22.4a (for Drusus); Serv., Aen. 6.861 (for Marcellus); Suet., Aug. 8.1 (for Augustus’ 
grandmother Iulia), 100.3 (for Augustus); Suet., Cal. 10.1 (for Livia); Suet., Tib. 6.4—7.1 
(for Augustus); Tac., Ann. 3.5 (for Augustus). Cf. Baltrusch 1988: 336; Wesch-Klein 
1993: 15-9, 26-33. Public funerals for individuals outside the imperial house required 
the permission of the emperor (already under Augustus, cf. Dio 54.12.2; later by Tibe- 
rius, cf. Dio 58.19.5). Similar strategies to those used in order to monopolise the oppor- 
tunities for giving games were also used to limit triumphal processions. Cf. Itgenshorst 
2008: esp. 29-39. 

Explanations that understand the postulated ban on stone theatres in Rome as a meas- 
ure to regulate a possible politicisation of the population (cf. note 3) therefore seem 
somehow implausible. 

E.g. a temporary stadium was erected on the Campus Martius (Suet., Jul. 39.3). 
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84 For an analysis of the topographic and political character see most recently Russell 
2016: esp. 43-76. 

85 Tac., Ann. 3.72 (transl. by C. H. Moore and J. Jackson). Cf. also Suet., Aug. 31.9; RG 
Div. Aug. 20. The later emperors were also responsible for maintenance and renovation: 
Suet., Calig. 21; Suet. Claud. 21; Suet., Tib. 47.1. 

86 The permanent structures, for example, had continuously to be cleared of vegetation 
(Juv. 3.173). 

87 That is why later they were sometimes donated to the citizens of a city. Cf. the dedi- 
catory inscriptions of the amphitheatre of Pompeii CIL X 852: “et coloneis locum in 
perpetuom deder(unt)”. See Welch 2007: 76-7. 

88 For the planned, but not realised, theatre of Caesar see Dio 43.49.2—3 and Suet. Jul. 44.1 
(cf. Bernstein 1998: 332; Wiseman 2015: 273 note 155). The Theatre of Pompey was 
also built on private land (see Plut. Vit. Pomp. 40.5. Cf. further Russell 2016: 160—2 for 
Pompey's estates on the Campus Martius.). Cf. AE 1937 64 and AE 1938 110 for the 
amphitheatre of Lucera, which was built on “/oco privato”. 
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13 The Administration of the Imperial 
Property Under Constantine in 
the Light of His Donations to the 
Church of Rome 


Paolo Liverani 


I Introduction 


This chapter analyzes a pair of issues related to the Constantinian building of the 
Christian basilicas. The Liber Pontificalis lists a series of records, each one concern- 
ing the building and endowment of a basilica of Rome at the expense of the emperor. 
The pattern follows an extremely regular scheme, recording the furniture and liturgi- 
cal vessels according to fixed headings and distinguishing between instrumentum 
and ornamentum. Secondly, the list enumerates estates and domus of the endowment. 
This order reveals some of the administrative principles and traditions of the imperial 
chancellery. A further series of imperial letters and administrative documents informs 
us about the building of the basilicas, and the general lines of the administrative 
procedures, with a clear division among the political and financial responsibility, 
the architectural project, the administration, and the involvement of the final users 
of the building — mostly the bishop and the Christian community. In this chapter, 
I will analyse a pair of issues related to the Constantinian donations to the Christian 
community of Rome and the building of new cult places: the basilicas. The evidence 
outlines some administrative practices, and, in some cases, we have the opportunity 
to get a peek inside the archive of the imperial chancellery. 


II The Donations to the Christian Community 


We can begin from a very peculiar source, the Liber Pontificalis or Book of the 
Popes, which is extremely helpful in order to understand some administrative 
mechanisms of the imperial patrimony in the age of Constantine and, more gener- 
ally speaking, in the fourth and fifth century. First of all, it is important to describe 
some features of this text, since its nature is very different from the literary sources 
generally used by historians or archaeologists. The Liber consists of a series of 
biographies of the Roman bishops from St. Peter to the end of the Middle Ages. Its 
first section — the one that interests us most — was drawn up in the sixth century, 
according to Louis Duchesne! just after the pontificate of Pope Felix IV, who died 
in 530. This date has been accepted by most scholars? 

The text is known through three versions, with slight but sometimes significant 
differences among them: for this reason, the manuscripts transmitting the Liber fall 
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into three classes or families. Furthermore, we have two epitomes: the Cononiana 
and the Feliciana, perhaps deriving from a recension earlier than the three versions 
that have come down to us. The situation is quite complex and requires a careful 
knowledge of the various issues connected with the tradition of the text and some 
methodological cautions. 

In recent times the value of this source has been questioned but not always 
with good reasons. It is evident that the first pontifical biographies, those prior to 
Constantine and the Edict of Milan, were reconstructed by the sixth-century eccle- 
siastical compiler on the basis of fragmented reports and traditions, sometimes 
of doubtful value. Furthermore, in subsequent lives many aspects of the narrative 
may have been elaborated in support of the position of the Roman bishop and the 
papal chancellery, with a version of the events that cannot be uncritically accepted. 
On the other hand, these lives contain invaluable information, mainly concerning 
buildings, donations, or other administrative details. 

One of the most interesting sections is the so-called Constantinian libellus, iso- 
lated by Duchesne in his fundamental study for the modern edition of the Liber? 
It consists of a series of records, each one concerning the building and endow- 
ment of a basilica of Rome at the expense of the emperor. This list of basilicas 
with their donations constitutes an insertion into the life of Pope Sylvester.‘ A first 
element stands out even at a superficial reading: the /ibellus lists not only basilicas 
of Rome, but also of other cities which are dioceses in their own right over which 
the pope had no jurisdiction. They are Ostia, Albanum, Capua and Naples, where 
the libellus even mentions interventions on the aqueduct and the forum, something 
clearly outside the competence of a fourth-century bishop. The only explanation is 
to consider it as a document from the imperial chancellery, mechanically inserted 
into Sylvester's life with very few adaptations. 

Elsewhere, I analyzed in detail the /ibellus with a view to establishing its degree 
of reliability. I will summarize here the main results in order to develop on this 
basis some more general observations concerning the subject of this chapter. The 
most important feature is the rigorous structure according to which information 1s 
organized. This scheme allows us to detect a series of minor interpolations by the 
sixth-century compiler. Usually, they are narrative insertions at the beginning of 
each record causing some recognizable alterations of the textual order, which 1s 
easy to reestablish after their deletion. 

The various records are very different in length according to the importance 
of each basilica and its endowment, but the pattern is always the same. At the 
beginning the name of the basilica appears after an introductory formula with few 
variations: eodem tempore fecit Constantinus Augustus. Then, the record lists the 
precious furniture and liturgical vessels donated by the emperor. Finally, there is 
the patrimony which provides the income for the maintenance of the basilica and 
its clergy, coming from the imperial properties. 

More in detail: the furniture and vessels are organized according to a series 
of headings. Only the Lateran Basilica, by far the richest by endowment, has the 
entire series of six headings. The other basilicas present from five headings to one, 
but always in the same order. The first heading includes the gifts of exceptional 
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nature, like the fastigium in the Lateran Basilica or the spiral columns decorated 
with vine scrolls in St. Peter's. The second heading concerns the lighting, listing 
the various precious lights (fara), crowns (coronae), chandeliers (fara canthara) 
and candlestick chandeliers (cantara cirostata). The third section lists the liturgi- 
cal vessels. The last three headings are included under the label ornamentum in 
basilica’: they concern respectively a second series of lights of the same types of 
the second heading, some few other vessels and finally the censers. 

An obvious question is why the headings of the lights and vessels were doubled: 
an answer could be the difference of status between the two occurrences. This 
hypothesis finds support if we pay attention to the definition of ornamentum, which 
is a technical term. According to the bishop Optatus of Milevis an inventory of the 
ornamenta of the churches of Carthage existed in the age of Maxentius,” and the 
emperor Constans “had sent ornamenta to the house of God"? For the first three 
headings, in contrast, we do not have a common label, but we can consider the 
juridical definitions of the furnishings of the pagan temples. For these, Macrobius 
clarifies that: 


In sacred precincts some things are classed as implements and sacred furnish- 
ings, other things as ornamenta: things classed as implements are regarded 
as by way of being instrumenta, that 1s to say, they are the things which are 
always used in the offering of sacrifices. . . . But shields, crowns, and similar 
votive offerings are classed as ornamenta, for these are not dedicated at the 
same time as the temple is consecrated.? 


This distinction is considered to date back to the lex Papiria, mentioned by 
Cicero.” If we consider this as the legal framework of Constantine and his chancel- 
lery, it seems likely that the first three headings are included in the instrumentum 
and the last three in the ornamentum. The instrumentum was functionally connected 
to the cult and, in principle, inalienable; the ornamentum, in contrast, consisted of 
the gifts and ex-votos arrived to the cult place in a moment after the consecration 
and, in case of need, it could be sold to respond to emergencies." Something simi- 
lar is attested in a Greek papyrus of the fifth or sixth century, with the inventory 
of a church in the Egyptian village of Ibion" defined as àvayp[a]o(1]) tõv dyi(0v) 
k[et] UnA(iov) xoi évépov okgvGv, that is “inventory of the holy treasures and other 
utensils", but already Eusebius of Caesarea knows the same terminology, speaking 
about “the sacred utensils and treasures of the Church". 

If we accept this classification, then the lights and vessels of the instrumen- 
tum were liturgical furniture, those of the ornamentum, in contrast, were part of 
the decoration or at any rate not strictly connected with the cult. This detail has 
an interesting corollary for the censers listed in the last heading. These elements 
were considered by some scholars as an anachronism and thus as index of later 
interpolation because in the Christian worship the incense is attested only start- 
ing from the late fourth century. The incense, indeed — as I tried to demonstrate 
elsewhere — was already in use among the Christians in the early fourth century but 
only for funerary rites and in any case the Liber Pontificalis mentions aromata and 
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not specifically incense, that is, a variety of aromas used for hygienic or honorary 
purposes.! The position of the censers in the list confirms this interpretation: they 
were part of the ornamenta and thus they were not intended for worship, otherwise 
they should have been listed in the instrumentum. 

After lights and vessels, the last section of the records is devoted to the list 
of landed properties donated to each basilica. In cases where some of them were 
located outside Italy — the endowments of the Lateran baptistery, St. Peter's and 
St. Paul outside the Walls — they are listed according to the province and the city 
to whose territory each estate belonged. For every donation the list specifies the 
amount of annual income. 

This same rigorous pattern, listing first the furniture and liturgical vessels 
according to the various headings and then the estates and domus of the endow- 
ment, occurs in subsequent papal lives in the records of the foundation of other 
basilicas until Leo III in the mid-fifth century. It is worthwhile noting here that 
the pattern is the same for both imperial and papal foundations. This means that 
it depends on administrative principles and traditions common to the imperial 
and papal chancellery, but we can also trace it in other cases. The best one is the 
so-called Charta Cornutiana, a list of Flavius Valila's donations in 471 to a church 
in the territory of Tibur (now Tivoli), near Rome.'? Other interesting comparisons 
are the brief inventory with a list of vessels and lights of the church of Cirta 
in Numidia, preserved in a trial transcript from Diocletian's persecution,!° and a 
couple of later church inventories preserved in Egyptian papyri." 

How should we consider these records from a formal point of view? Several 
years ago, Ludwig Voelkl analyzed the problem observing that when Constantine 
declared the Christian cult to be a religio licita, the emperor needed to elaborate a 
juridical frame for his relation to the new divinity.'* He could do nothing but adopt 
the conceptual tools that the previous juridical tradition made available to him. In 
other words, the individual entries with the donations to the basilicas would be 
derived from foundation charters, the Christian equivalent of the leges templorum, 
of which they would retain the fundamental elements. Among them there were the 
donor, the divinity to whom the goods were destined and sometimes the procedure 
that gave rise to the donation. I think this intuition is correct, and we can explore 
further some implications. Let us begin with the procedure. The origin of the foun- 
dations is specified for some of them: St. Peter's was built ex rogatu Silvestri, 
that is, “at request of Pope Sylvester"'^; Saint Agnes outside the Walls ex rogatu 
Constantiae filiae suae, “at request of her daughter Constantia".?? Later, in the fifth 
century, the fastigium of the Lateran Basilica robbed by the Vandals was restored 
by Valentinian III ex rogatu Xysti, “at request of Pope Xystus III"?! St. Paul outside 
the Walls was built ex suggestione Silvestri, “at the petition of Pope Sylvester”, 
and the basilica along Via Ardeatina, recently discovered, was founded ex sugges- 
tione Marci, *at the petition of Pope Marcus".? These formulae preserve the 
terminology of the imperial chancellery and refer to the practice of the petition, 
a fundamental institution in the imperial system, that Constantine solicited and 
encouraged especially in relation to the financing of churches, as Noel Lenski has 
cogently shown.” 
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Constantine was very generous in endowing the new basilicas with imperial 
properties from his own res privata. Marco Maiuro observed that some of these 
properties maintain a trace of their original provenance.? They were fundi fiscales, 
that is assets accumulated by the res privata by donation, confiscation or by claim- 
ing a vacant inheritance. 

There are several examples: Constantine gave to the Lateran Baptistry the estate 
received as a gift by Festus, chief of the imperial bedchamber;” to St. Peter's the 
emperor gave three estates received as gifts from otherwise unknown people: 
Ambrosius, Hybromius, Agapius, two more whose original owner is missing and 
finally Euthymius’ escheated estate.”’ To the Basilica of the Holy Cross in Jerusalem 
Constantine donated the property received from a certain Herculius,”* to St Lawrence 
outside the Walls the estate of a religious woman, Cyriaces, confiscated during the 
last persecution.” Among all the provenances, the donations are particularly inter- 
esting. Probably we could add to this list also the important donation of Gallicanus,*° 
which otherwise is difficult to justify as apparently it would have been donated 
directly to the basilica of Ostia: why an imperial document had to mention a private 
donation? If we hypothesize that the first passage with the gift to the emperor went 
lost in the textual transmission, the case is much more normal.*! 

In any case, the main question is: why did the /ibellus need to maintain the mem- 
ory of the original owners? I can imagine only one explanation, depending once 
again on the juridical frame adopted by the emperor. When the ownership of estates, 
buildings, things or people had been transferred and consecrated to one of the deities 
recognized by the res publica, they were regulated by the ius sacrum, the divine law. 
In this case the transfer could only take place by virtue of the potestas or imperium 
of a magistrate or a legitimate representative of the res publica.” The emperor inter- 
vened in his double capacity as representative of the res publica and as pontifex 
maximus, the only one who could guarantee the correctness of an act of sacred law. 
On the other hand, the gifts of a private individual to the divinity fell within the 
ius privatum, the private law. Consequently, when a private party wanted to contrib- 
ute to the endowment of a sacred place by making sure that his gift was inalienable, 
he first had to donate it to the emperor, who would then have it consecrated. In this 
way, the would-be donor could obtain a double advantage: the first was political from 
his association with the emperor, the second spiritual for his gift to the divinity.” 


III The Construction of the Basilicas 


Let us now address the second point of this chapter: the construction of the basili- 
cas by the emperor. In this case it is useful to compare and integrate the evidence 
relating to the Constantinian basilicas with that relating to imperial constructions 
of a later age. It is well known that Constantine promoted the building of several 
churches: we have just examined the case of Rome, the best documented, but there 
are other examples in the various provinces of the Empire where the sources help us 
to understand, at least in its broadest outlines, the organization of the work and divi- 
sion of the responsibility. We can examine in more detail three cases documented 
by imperial letters included by Eusebius of Caesarea in his Ecclesiastical History. 
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The first letter was addressed to the bishop Macarius of Jerusalem for the building 
of the Basilica of the Holy Sepulchre.” What strikes us in reading it is the lack of any 
indication about the architectural structure and design: the emperor is exclusively 
concerned that the building shows through its grandeur and richness its importance 
and the imperial level of its patron. He, instead, gives some precise administrative 
instructions: the construction of the structural part is entrusted to the praetorian pre- 
fect of the East, Dracilianus, and to the governor of the province, while the supply 
of marbles and columns and of the gold for the coffered ceiling decoration 1s the 
responsibility of the central administration, based on the indications requested of 
Macarius himself. Theophanes, in his Chronicle,” informs us about the name of the 
architect, a certain Zenobius. It is debated whether or not the architect was sent to 
Macarius by Constantine, but either way it is clear that the project of the basilica 
was carried out as a collaboration between Zenobius and Macarius, the only one 
who really knew the needs of the Christian community of Jerusalem and its liturgy. 

The second letter is much briefer: it is addressed to the same Macarius and to 
the other bishops of Palestine in relation to the Oak of Mamre,” where, according 
to the Bible, Abraham entertained the three angels. Eutropia, emperor's mother- 
in-law, had informed Constantine that the place was occupied by an ancient pagan 
sanctuary. The letter gives instructions for the “reclamation” of pagan cults and 
the erection of a church. The person in charge of the construction this time is the 
Comes Acacius, while the bishops of Palestine and Phoenicia are in charge of 
drawing up the project of a basilica *worthy of the Catholic and apostolic Church", 
and also expressive of imperial magnificence. 

The third case concerns the basilica of Constantina in Numidia, where the 
Donatists had taken possession of the Catholic church of the city.** The bishop had 
complained to the emperor, who gives him a domus from the imperial property to 
resolve the dispute and orders that the local governor build a new basilica in its 
place at the expense of the fiscus. Here, too, it seems that he should do the work on 
the basis of the bishop's instructions. 

In the two latter cases we find once again that the emperor's initiative was under- 
taken as an answer to the petition respectively of Eutropia and the local bishop. 
Furthermore, there is a clear subdivision of the competences: the funding and the 
political responsibility of the building falls to the emperor, while the execution is 
assigned to the bishop assisted by an architect, the management of the construction 
is entrusted to the civil authority of the region. 

Confirmations of this scheme can be found in sources relating to later basilicas. 
One of the better documented is the second basilica of St. Paul outside the Walls in 
Rome.” The first one — built by Constantine — was a small church, not large enough 
to accommodate the crowds of pilgrims visiting the apostle's tomb. Furthermore, 
the difference in dimension and wealth between St. Paul's and St. Peter's, the 
basilicas of the apostles considered the pillars of the Church of Rome, created a 
disturbing asymmetry. For these reasons the emperors Valentinian II, Theodosius 
and Arcadius decided to renovate the building according to the model of St. Peter's. 
The project implied important works, including the reorganization of the streets 
around the church. 
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The imperial instructions to the Urban Prefect Sallustius are extremely detailed 
and give us a good idea of the procedure undertaken before the beginning of con- 
struction“: first of all, he had to send to the emperors a preliminary report about the 
state of the area, then to make contact with the bishop of Rome, the clergy and the 
Christian community in order to have a precise idea of their needs. Subsequently, 
the prefect needed the authorization from the senate for the reorganization of the 
streets, and finally he had to send to the court the synopsis operis construendi for 
final approval. Synopsis is a rare and technical term: we find it only in an inscrip- 
tion from the city of Constantina," with the meaning of “inventory”, and it is used 
by Ulpianus in the Digest for the inventory of the property of a minor.? In our 
context, it likely means the project's bill of analytical costs. 

We cannot generalize this procedure in a mechanical way, because it is only 
documented for the city of Rome, where there was a strong organization and where 
both civil and ecclesiastical administrations had a long tradition and very special- 
ized competencies. We cannot be sure that the situation was similarly routinized in 
all the provinces and cities. In any event, it is clear that the pattern we have already 
seen for the Constantinian basilicas was basically the same: the political input and 
the funds came from the emperor, the project was executed with the involvement 
of the bishop and the Christian community but likely with the technical assistance 
by architects ofthe Praefectura Urbis.? Some years ago, a new examination of the 
inscription^ on the base of a column of the basilica allowed us to recognize the 
names of the two senators directing the construction: the administrative director 
was Flavius Filippus and the architect Flavius Anastasius. 

An even more specialized division between technical and administrative direc- 
tion is documented for a later building, the basilica of Mary the Theotokos in Jeru- 
salem, the so-called Nea, dedicated by the emperor Justinian.“ Considering only 
the essentials of a long story, the church was decreed and paid by the emperor at 
the request of the holy monk Saba, after an earlier project by the bishop Elias was 
halted for political reasons. The technical direction was entrusted by Constantino- 
ple to the architect Theodorus, and the funds were made available by the imperial 
tax collectors for Palestine; on the administrative side Jerusalem's Patriarch had the 
overall supervision, and Barachos, bishop ofthe city of Bakatha, was the manager. 

I pass over here a few other cases such as the building of the basilica nova — or 
basilica Piniani — together with the pons novus — or pons Theodosii — in Rome, 
because their stories are very complicated and cannot reflect the normal situation. 
I am thinking of the Eudoxian basilica at Gaza in the early fifth century," because 
the situation of the sources is not completely clear, or the building of the city of 
Dara along the Persian boundary decreed by the emperor Anastasius,” because it is 
late and difficult to compare with the other examples. 


IV Conclusion 


We can synthesize in a schematic table (Table 13.1) the various examples just dis- 
cussed: even if we cannot know the technical administrative details, the general 
framework and the distribution of the tasks are clear and seem not to be subject 
to significant changes from the Constantinian age to the fifth and maybe even 
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Table 13.1 Christian basilicas under imperial patronage, synthetic view 


Basilica Project Years Funds Administration Sources 
Jerusalem, -Bishop Macarius, 326 provincial + -Dracilianus Eus., VC 3.31; 
Holy -Architect imperial PPO Theophan., 
Sepulchre Zenobius -Provincial Chronogr. 
governor a. 5825 
Mamre Bishops of 326 provincial + Acacius comes Eus., VC 3.52-53 
Palestine and imperial 
Phoenicia 
Cirta Bishop of Cirta — 330 ca. fiscus Consularis CSEL XXVI 
Numidiae app. X, p. 215 
Rome, -Bishop, 386 imperial Flavius CSEL XXXV, 
St. Paul -Architect Flavius Philippus vc 46—47, n. 3; 
Anastasius administrante ICUR II, 4778 
Jerusalem, Architect 530 imperial tax -Peter, Proc., Aed. 5.6; 
St. Mary Theodorus collectors — Jerusalem's Cyr. Skythop., 
the for Patriarch, Vita Sabae 
Theotokos Palestine -Barachos, 72-73 
(Nea) bishop of the 
city of Bakatha 


the sixth century. Of course, the political and financial responsibility was always 
reserved for the emperor, but the execution of the project could rely on a well- 
articulated system involving, since the beginning, the final users of the building — 
in most of our cases the bishop and the Christian community — in order to define 
the fundamental needs to which the architect had to respond. The project did not 
arrive directly from the court because the technical and logistical constraints could 
be evaluated only on site and, contrary to many archaeological interpretations of 
imperial architecture, the influence of imperial choices was quite indirect. To put 
it simply, the emperor was interested only in obtaining a building worthy of his 
name and imperial majesty. The local representative of the emperor — governor, 
tax collector, urban prefect — was in charge of providing the funds, the work force 
and the materials, except for the marble and precious metals, which arrived directly 
from the imperial administration. The administration and the technical directions 
were divided between two or more officials to avoid misuse of the funds. The build- 
ing scandal of the basilica nova and the pons novus in Rome in the late fourth cen- 
tury, documented in detail by Quintus Aurelius Symmachus in his official reports 
and letters, clearly demonstrated the risks of a unified direction which — as far as we 
know — was never again proposed in the administrative imperial practice.” 
Concerning the first part of this chapter, it is now clear that some practices of the 
imperial chancellery were widely shared, as we find archival traces of them both 
in public and private administrations, with well-structured inventories for asset 
management and reporting, with categories grouping the furnishing of a foundation 
according to the value and function of the various items. These accounting tech- 
niques must have been developed over centuries: even without going back to the 
inventories of Hellenistic temples, we have a number of inventories of the imperial 
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age from pagan shrines with some similarities." Obviously, while the technique 
was common, regardless of the pagan or Christian orientation of the communities, 
what is peculiar to the Christians 1s the classification of the furnishing according 
to their liturgical functions. These practices were well studied for classical and 
Hellenistic Greece but much less so for the imperial period — when the documen- 
tation is thinner — and the late-antique period. Now is the time to reconsider this 
history from a long-term perspective. 
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14 Topography of Power in the 
Conflict of the Basilicas Between 
Valentinian II and Ambrose of 
Milan in A.D. 385/6 


Jasmin Lukkari 


I Introduction 


In this chapter, I examine the so-called conflict of the basilicas between Valentinian 
II and Ambrose of Milan from 385 to 386 from the point of view of the topography 
of power. The conflict has traditionally been seen as a part of the longer Arian- 
Nicene controversy of the fourth century, but fundamentally, it was about Ambrose’s 
attempts to consolidate episcopal authority over the ecclesiastical hierarchy of the 
era, when the line between imperial and episcopal authority was blurred. Both the 
general topography of ancient Milan and the literary sources on the conflict have 
been eagerly studied by archaeologists, historians and theologians.! However, very 
few scholars have focused on the spatial aspects of this power struggle that emerge 
from Ambrose’s writings. Indeed, the city of Milan functioned as the symbolic 
battleground between the emperor and the bishop. R. Krautheimer touches on this 
subject in his study of the Christian topography of Milan in the political context 
of the late fourth century, and H. O. Maier goes even further in his essay on the 
uses of private spaces for Arian services during and before the conflict? This sub- 
ject could benefit from an examination of both the topography and literary narra- 
tive of the conflict in light of new theoretical and methodological approaches to 
the concept of space. I suggest some ways in which these new approaches could 
be applied in this context. I argue that Ambrose did not only attempt to control 
the basilicas that were involved in the conflict. Through his narrative, he also 
attempted to redefine the meaning of sacred space in the Christian context and 
in relation to imperial authority, which he strived to distance and separate from 
episcopal authority. One way to assert this kind of dominance was to take control 
of the urban space.’ Thus, by restricting the emperor's access to basilicas and his 
movements between them, Ambrose asserted the dominance of the Church over 
sacred spaces while founding even more basilicas around the city and one right 
next to the imperial palaces. 

Ambrose's narrative of the conflict includes several important locations: the 
basilica Nova in the episcopal complex in the centre of Milan, the basilica Portiana 
and the basilica Martyrum outside the walls, the imperial palaces and the spaces 
between these locations. The primary literary sources for this conflict are Ambrose's 
letters, which he published as part of a larger collection of letters organized into 
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ten books. Even though these letters are addressed to different individuals — for 
example, to emperor Valentinian II or his own sister Marcellina — they were clearly 
written with a wider audience in mind.‘ In fact, the letters are rhetorically and nar- 
ratively elaborate, and one of them — the so-called Sermo contra Auxentium — is not 
a letter at all but a speech to his congregation. Thus, these letters provide a certain 
kind of historical narrative of the conflict: the narrative that Ambrose wanted to 
leave for posterity. This unilateral nature of the sources that publicize Ambrose's 
own interpretation of events has to be kept in mind when studying any aspect 
of this conflict. 


II The City and the Imperial Court 


Ambrose's episcopate in Milan coincided with the period when the emperors in the 
West constantly resided in Milan. In 286, Maximian, Diocletian's co-emperor, had 
established an imperial residence at Milan, which was a strategically advantageous 
location owing to the threat posed by the German tribes in the north. Subsequent 
Western emperors intermittently held their court there — and more permanently 
during the last half of the fourth century — until the year 402, when Emperor Hono- 
rius moved the court to Ravenna to escape the increasing Visigoth threat? The 
imperial court of Milan resided and operated in the western part of the city, limited 
by the cardo and decumanus as well as the forum towards the east and the city 
gates towards the west.° At the time when the imperial residence was established 
in Milan, a circus was built in connection to the district of the imperial palaces, as 
was common in other cities of imperial residence, and the circus functioned as a 
defensive structure integrated into the city wall and the two gates on each side." The 
imperial court comprised a large number of people, including administrative staff, 
imperial officials, scholars and servants of the court. Among the officials whose 
headquarters were in Milan was the praetorian prefect — the most powerful func- 
tionary after the emperor — in charge ofthe civil administration of the prefecture of 
Italy, one of the Empire's four large prefectures in the fourth century. The republi- 
can era city wall was amply extended by Maximian towards the east either due to 
the sudden growth of population or to the necessary relocation of habitants of the 
western part of the city to make space for the huge imperial court.* Soon after the 
Edict of Milan in 313 by Constantine I, the construction of the episcopal complex 
begun to the east of the forum, that is, to the opposite side of the city from the 
imperial palaces.? By the end of fourth century, the episcopal complex comprised 
four basilicas, including the basilica Nova and a domus of the bishop.'? With the 
extended city walls, the episcopal complex was situated in the middle of the city 
(nowadays the piazza del Duomo). E. Arslan notes that this choice of location was 
certainly deliberate, and 1t accentuates the bipolarity of the urban plan of Milan 
with its imperial western part and its civic and episcopal eastern part." In Milan, 
the urban space of the city centre was not charged with the tensions caused by the 
particularly strong presence of ancient cults as it was in Rome, which allowed the 
redefinition of such central spaces for Christian building projects more easily. 
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Figure 14.1 Mapoflate fourth-century Milan with here discussed places (after Villa 1956: 7; 
Lewis 1969: 91). 


Source: Edited by Jasmin Lukkari. 


During the fourth century, leaders of the Church made efforts to define an iden- 
tity of their own for their organization, separate from the ancient cults, and to assert 
authority that was independent from imperial governance.” The new ‘Arian’ inter- 
pretation of the nature of the Trinity and of Christ, which had gained popularity all 
around the Empire and within the imperial family, was declared heretical in the First 
Council of Nicaea in 325. This did not end the controversy, however. Emperor 
Constantius II convened a synod in Milan in 355, in the newly built basilica Nova 
in the episcopal complex, and he supported the election of the Arian theologian 
Auxentius as the bishop of Milan." After this, the synod meetings were moved from 
the episcopal complex to the imperial palace *probably so as to exclude the vocifer- 
ous Nicene faction among the congregation’, who were subsequently banished by 
the emperor.! Thus, the strife between imperial and episcopal powers began over the 
Arian controversy, and the dividing lines of the battleground were drawn between the 
episcopal complex in the east and the imperial palace district in the west. The status 
quo remained as such until the Arian bishop Auxentius died in 374 and a new bishop 
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was needed. At this time, Ambrose (Aurelius Ambrosius) was working in Milan 
as the governor of the province of Liguria and Aemilia. According to the famous 
account, the Arian and Nicene factions clashed over the choice of the next bishop, 
and Ambrose, in his capacity as a high public official responsible for maintaining 
order, went to the meeting to prevent it from escalating into violence." His interven- 
tion and capacity to mediate between the two factions impressed the whole assembly 
so much that they suddenly decided to declare Ambrose the new bishop. Ambrose 
reputedly did not want to become the bishop and tried to escape, but Emperor 
Valentinian I succeeded in convincing him to accept the position. Ambrose was then 
baptized and consecrated as the new bishop of Milan.'* Despite his earlier concilia- 
tory attitude toward the strife between the Arian and Nicene creeds, as the bishop, 
Ambrose strongly supported the Nicene creed, and his influence has been argued to 
have been essential for the final victory of the Nicene creed. Gratian, the follower of 
Valentinian I, settled on supporting the Nicene faction, but his younger brother and 
co-ruler Valentinian II was under the influence of his mother Justina and many court 
officials who still professed an Arian interpretation of Christianity. This resulted in 
conflict for Ambrose when, during Gratian’s military campaign against the usurper 
Magnus Maximus in Gaul and after Gratian’s ensuing death in 383, the teenage 
Valentinian II remained the only emperor in Milan.” 


II The Conflict Between Imperial and Episcopal Authority 


In 385, Valentinian II requested from Ambrose that a church — the basilica Portiana — 
should be given to him so that he could attend a service there with his imperial 
entourage. The service was probably an important religious occasion such as Easter. 
Ambrose refused, not wanting to grant such privileges to Arians, which marked 
the beginning — or perhaps the escalation of long-standing disagreement — which 
marked the beginning of the basilica conflict." The sources blame the 13-year-old 
emperor's pro-Arian mother Justina for initiating this conflict with the bishop dur- 
ing these trying times when the emperor's authority was constantly threatened by 
the ambitious Maximus, the killer of Valentinian II's brother and usurper of the title 
of emperor in Britannia and Gallia. However, N. B. McLynn argues that Justina's 
influence should not be exaggerated and that the influence of the emperor's court 
should be remembered?! For the current purpose of examining spatial aspects of 
the battle of the basilicas, it will suffice to summarize the main events ofthe conflict 
without delving deep into their chronology and other details, which are complicated 
on their own.” The conflict took several dramatic turns between the initial request 
of Valentinian II in 385 and the end of the conflict with the emperor's submission 
in 386. At the beginning, after Ambrose refused to consign the basilica Portiana, 
requested by the emperor, imperial troops surrounded the church with the purpose 
of pressuring Ambrose to leave the city while he stubbornly held services inside. 
Since besieging the church and threatening the bishop in other ways did not have 
the desired effect, the next year, right before Easter, the emperor requested both the 
basilica Portiana and the basilica Nova for his use. Ambrose again refused to even 
negotiate, and an entire week of heavy pressure and threats from the court ensued, 
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involving armed men sent to besiege the basilicas. Ambrose’s resistance obviously 
provoked the emperor: ‘They . . . say: “Ought not the emperor be given one basilica 
to attend in state, and does Ambrose want to have more power than the emperor, 
that he refuses him the opportunity of appearing in state?” °”? Ambrose’s purpose 
was to teach the emperor through this topographical power play that the emperor 
should not have authority over Church property or theological matters. Ambrose 
risked a lot with this open defiance, but in the end, the emperor gave up his claims 
without violence. 

The basilica Nova was a part of the episcopal complex in the centre of Milan, 
whereas it is unclear which church the basilica Portiana was. The two most prob- 
able options seem to be either the basilica that is now dedicated to San Lorenzo, 
which is right outside the Porta Ticinensis, or the basilica of San Vittore al Corpo, 
which is farther away to the west.” In either case, the basilica Portiana was situated 
outside the walls and near the imperial palace district. R. Krautheimer, who argues 
in favour of S. Lorenzo, writes that using basilicas in the suburbs in this manner 
‘was apparently fourth-century practice for dissident religious minority groups’. 
He bases this claim on a comparison between this strife in Milan and similar ones 
in Rome and Constantinople.” However, it would not make sense for the emperor 
to admit his own heresy in this manner, as defined by Theodosius I’s law of 381. 
It is more probable that the basilica Portiana was simply considered a sort of 
‘palace church’ since both candidates — S. Lorenzo and S. Vittore al Corpo — are 
close to the palace district and housed imperial mausoleums. Still, McLynn notes 
that *[d]istinctions between different types of building were probably often blurred, 
and especially so in an imperial capital, where an emperor required a setting appro- 
priate for the expression of his own Christian identity ?^ In fact, for the nobility, 
celebrating religious events in public had always been an important opportunity 
to be seen and thus reassert their status in society, and this applied to the imperial 
family as well. Carlos Machado argues that in Rome '[1]t was this “public quality” 
of everyday Christianity that made active engagement with the community and 
the Church a relevant component in aristocratic social strategies while displaying 
(and redefining) their own social hierarchies' ?" For this very reason, a celebration 
in the relative privacy of the imperial palace would not have been satisfactory 
for emperors.” During this era, the Christian emperors had significant freedom of 
action regarding matters of the Church, and this freedom had not yet been seriously 
contested. With the conflict of the basilicas, Milan became an early battleground 
of this contest. The emperor's claim to the basilica Portiana is a good illustration 
of the unclear boundaries and the grey areas between imperial and ecclesiastical 
authorities during the fourth century. While the episcopal complex clearly was the 
bishop's domain and the palaces the emperor's, suburban basilicas like Portiana 
became contested spaces more easily in this context. 

It is notable that in his writings, Ambrose avoided discussing the legal point of 
view of the conflict.” Instead, he uses various rhetorical devices and metaphors 
to turn the debate into a question of episcopal authority. Indeed, for Ambrose, this 
was not only about Milan and about him and Valentinian II: for him, this conflict 
seemed to be about defining the identity of the new Christian Italy and the Church 
that was still struggling to find internal concord in these early years. Ambrose later 
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wrote to his sister Marcellina and described the moment of greatest tension toward 
the end of the long conflict, when the emperor had sent armed men to the basilica 
Nova to remove him and his supporters: 


Yes, I was terrified when I learned that military men had been sent to seize 
the basilica of the Church, for I feared that their appropriation of the basilica 
would be accompanied by carnage, which would result in the ruin of the city 
as a whole. I kept praying that I might not survive the cremation of so great a 
city, perhaps of all Italy. I shrank from the odium of being the cause of blood- 
shed. I offered my own throat. Some tribunes of the Goths were standing 
close by. I assailed them saying: ‘Was it for this that the Roman Empire 
admitted you, that you should offer yourselves as agents for the promotion of 
civil strife? To where will you emigrate if this region is destroyed??? 


Here, apart from expressing his willingness to become a martyr, Ambrose com- 
pares the destiny of the Milanese Christians to those of all Italy.*! Also, he likened 
himself to an athlete or a champion who would do combat for them all against 
violence and *barbarians'.? By barbarians, Ambrose meant the Goths who featured 
prominently in Valentinian II’s army, and apparently many of them professed an 
Arian creed.? Ambrose thus used the discourse of Otherness as a rhetorical tool 
to win the favour of the people: on the narrative level, the basilica Portiana sym- 
bolically functioned as the first line of defence between the heretic barbarians, the 
Others, and the orthodox Romans of Italy. 

In the opening of his Sermo Contra Auxentium de basilicis tradendis, reputedly 
delivered during a service in the church while the emperor’s soldiers menacingly 
surrounded it, Ambrose defines his position as the defender of the citadel of episco- 
pal authority and likens the basilica to the Ecclesia as an institution: 


The desire to desert the Church could not possibly occur to me, since I feared 
the Lord of the universe more than the emperor of this world; that if force 
was used to drag me away me from the Church, my body might be forcibly 
moved, but my mind could not be.** 


However, the conflict did not limit itself to the basilica Portiana. During the second 
year of the conflict in 386, Valentinian II requested the basilica Nova in the heart of 
the episcopal complex as well for his Easter celebrations. This was a direct attack 
on the bishop's territory, but Ambrose once again refused to leave or surrender 
either basilica despite the persuasion of the praetorian prefect himself and, eventu- 
ally, the appearance of armed soldiers who surrounded the basilicas.? The siege 
of the basilicas continued for days, and Ambrose's messages seemed to have no 
effect on the emperor. Recapitulating one of these messages in a letter to his sister, 
Ambrose likens the churches to a private domus and draws a clear line between laic 
and sacred spaces from the Christian point of view: 


*No law entitles you to violate the house of a private individual, do you 
think that you may seize the house of God?’ The argument put forward is 
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that everything is permitted to the emperor, that the world is his. I reply: 
*Do not make trouble for yourself, emperor, by thinking that you have any 
sort of imperial right over things that are God's. Do not exalt yourself. If you 
wish to rule for any length of time, be subject to God. It is written: What is 
God's to God, what is Caesar 5 to Caesar [Matt. 22.21]. Palaces belong to 
the emperor, churches to the bishop. The jurisdiction entrusted to you is over 
public buildings, not over sacred ones.?? 


For centuries, the emperors had represented themselves as divinities, and even 
after their adoption of Christianity during the fourth century, they had involved 
themselves in matters of the Church. Roman religion and politics had always been 
inseparable, and the spaces of politics had themselves been sacred." It is therefore 
no wonder that attempts to redefine sacred space as separate from imperial jurisdic- 
tion caused polemic in this context, further aggravated by the Arian controversy.’ 
Ambrose was determined to put an end to this awkward overlapping of imperial 
and episcopal authorities, and the urban space of Milan functioned as a concrete 
instrument to advance this mission of consolidating episcopal authority? 


IV The Basilicas and the Palace 


In his Sermo Contra Auxentium, Ambrose further emphasized the importance of 
distinguishing sacred space from non-sacred space from the Christian point of view: 


I would gladly go to the emperor's palace, if it was compatible with my 
Episcopal duty to fight my case in the palace rather than in the church. But 
in the consistory it is usual for Christ to be present not as the accused but as 
the judge.” 


Again and again, Ambrose stresses that the palace was the emperor's domain, 
whereas churches belonged to God. Nevertheless, Ambrose did go to the palace at 
the very beginning of the strife when the emperor had invited him there to request 
to use a church for his services. Referring to this, Ambrose explained in his Sermo 
contra Auxentium that he had felt out of place and powerless inside the imposing 
palace in front of the high officials of the consistory.*! From a rhetorical point 
of view, this description of Ambrose's overwhelming experience of the imperial 
palace serves to emphasize his message about keeping the sacred and laic realties 
separate: a bishop did not have power in the imperial palace, and the emperor did 
not have power in a church. According to Ambrose, a multitude of his supporters 
had stormed the palace conveniently at the right moment to interrupt the awkward 
meeting. Curiously, Ambrose's earlier extensive political experience did not seem 
to have helped him feel at ease inside the consistory, but obviously remembering 
his past as a civil servant would not have helped his argumentation in this oration. 
The next year, in early 386, Ambrose was invited to the palace again to continue the 
discussion with Auxentius, an Arian ex-bishop of Durostorum residing in Milan.” 
This time, Ambrose outright refused to go, repeating in a letter to the emperor that he 
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was ‘unable to fight [his] case within the palace, whose secrets I neither know, nor 
wish to know'.? During this time, the tension between the imperial court and 
Ambrose was conspicuous and it did not help that the bishop passed right next to 
the imperial palaces on daily basis: 


Have I not been in the habit of going out every day, going to visit people, 
or going to martyrs’ tombs? Have I not gone close to the imperial residence, 
both going and coming back? And yet nobody grabbed hold of me, even 
though they had it in mind to drive me out, as they revealed later, saying what 


they wanted [me to]: ‘Leave the city and go wherever you wish to'.^* 


Another reason for this provocative daily walk past the palaces was probably to 
inspect the ongoing construction works of the basilica Martyrum (now called the 
basilica di Sant’ Ambrogio) just outside the western city wall and thus very close 
to the imperial palace district. During his episcopate, Ambrose had three other 
basilicas built around the city outside the walls: the basilica Apostolorum (now 
S. Nazaro in Brolo), the basilica Virginum (now S. Simpliciano) and the basilica 
Prophetarum (later S. Dionigi or S. Salvatore and then demolished).^ In Rome 
too, bishops had taken control of the establishment of Christian topography by 
the second half of the fourth century, and in Milan this task fell conveniently to 
Ambrose." Arslan suggests that this building program at every side of the city was 
aimed at symbolically attenuating the stark division of the city into the section of 
the imperial palaces and the civic section: all men were to be equal and unified in 
faith in front of the Christian God. Maier argues in more detail that Ambrose's 
building program was, in fact, planned from the beginning as part of his campaign 
to assert episcopal authority.‘ Maier writes: 


Ambrose was thus arguing for the existence of a sacred space which was 
outside imperial control, a distinction he had been aggressively promoting as 
a builder and consecrator of churches, and one which had great implications 
for the status of the Arian community in Milan.” 


Thus, by quickly building the four basilicas around the city, he increased the sacred 
space in his control and under his protection even further. 

If Ambrose's building program is to be interpreted as a sort of topographical 
power play, then the basilica Martyrum close to the imperial palaces certainly was 
the most important part of this play. Ambrose had begun the construction works of 
the basilica Martyrum during the preceding years and had the intention to reserve 
a burial place for himself under the altar?! Krautheimer suggests that Ambrose's 
claim to that place of honour could be *an implicit riposte to Constantine's first burial 
place under or near the altar in the chancel area of the church of the Holy Apostles 
in Constantinople’.*? Constantine’s son later moved his burial place because it 
was appropriate for priests — not for the laity, which included the emperor. Thus, 
according to Krautheimer, Ambrose's choice of burial place could have been meant 
to symbolically remind the emperors that their place was, in fact, among the laity. 
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Also, of particular interest are the original wooden doors of the basilica, of which 
two panels depicting scenes of the story of David are extant today: these have been 
interpreted to symbolize Ambrose’s struggles with the emperor during the years of 
the basilica's construction.? 

While the emperor was not able to remove Ambrose from the churches or to 
restrict his movements in the city and between his basilicas, which were aris- 
ing in every corner, Ambrose was able to limit the emperor's physical space of 
manoeuvre considerably. McLynn argues that by the end of the fourth century, 
it had become common for emperors to attend public services on special occa- 
sions such as Easter, and ‘the emperor's presence at a service, and above all his 
procession to and from church, soon became an important part of the imperial 
ceremonial’ .?^ Indeed, J. H. W. G. Liebeschuetz notes, regarding the repeated use 
of the verb prodire: 


It has often been assumed that the church was demanded for regular worship 
ofthe Arian community of Milan, but the actual wording ofthe texts suggests 
that the church would be required only for a particular service, or series of 
services, for which the emperor would leave his palace, and proceed through 
the streets of the city in formal procession.? 


Therefore, Ambrose was not only restricting the emperor's access to the two 
basilicas, but he might also have disrupted the imperial ceremony by denying to 
the emperor the possibility to move around the city in solemn procession during 
important Christian events. In other words, Ambrose had confined the emperor to 
his palaces and claimed all sacred space — even that produced by ritual procession — 
only for those of the Nicene creed. 

And it was not only Ambrose who attempted to defend these sacred spaces from 
the emperor. Several times in Ambrose's narrative, the people, that is, his congre- 
gation, seemed to have their own agency. For example, Ambrose mentioned in his 
Sermo contra Auxentium that at the beginning of the conflict, when Ambrose had 
been summoned to the imperial palace, the people had heard about the bishop's 
appointment at the palace and about the emperor's request. He claims that they 
*surged forward so violently that their rush could not be checked as they threw 
themselves at the general who had come out with light-armed troops to disperse 
them; for they were ready to die for their faith in Christ"? Only Ambrose was able 
to calm the crowd with a long speech and thus transform the awkward visit to the 
palace into a small personal victory. Ambrose described this as an improvised inci- 
dent that he had nothing to do with. Be it as it may, 1t was important for Ambrose to 
make it look like the people had their own will and that they were, perhaps, guided 
directly by the Holy Spirit and not the bishop's command. Similarly, in a letter to 
his sister, Ambrose told her about the Easter conflict of 386 and how the people 
once again, upon hearing that the basilica Portiana was in danger of being seized 
by the emperor, acted spontaneously and flocked to the church while Ambrose 
stayed at the besieged basilica Nova.? The people continued to occupy the basilica 
Portiana even without Ambrose's presence. In this way, Ambrose presented his 
followers as a self-willed group that defended God's property against heretics 
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wherever Ambrose himself could not be present. By this, Ambrose wanted to show 
that he and his congregation had total control of the city's churches. 


V Conclusion 


All this was meant to teach to the emperor that ‘the emperor is within the Church, 
not above it’. Ambrose seemingly prevailed: after days of resistance and fear, 
Valentinian II and Justina gave up and renounced their claims to use the churches 
for Arian services. It seems that Ambrose had not only won this battle, but he had 
won the whole war, so to speak. The end of the conflict and the definitive victory 
for Ambrose came soon after in June 386 with the consecration ceremony of the 
newly completed basilica Martyrum, already popularly called the Ambrosian basil- 
ica. As mentioned earlier, Ambrose had reserved a burial place for himself under 
the altar already during the construction of the basilica — an unprecedented deed 
from a bishop — to make sure that, if he should meet a violent death as he con- 
stantly expected during the conflict, he would already have a burial place worthy of 
a martyr. However, at the moment of its consecration, the congregation requested 
that the basilica should also have relics under the altar.” In a letter to his sister — 
which is, however, for the most part composed as if it were a sermon to the impe- 
rial court — Ambrose wrote that he immediately set out to satisfy the people's wish 
and consequently found the burials of Saints Gervasius and Protasius in the nearby 
Hortus Philippi. The very next day, with a huge number of people attending, the 
relics were carried in a procession to the Ambrosian basilica accompanied by hymns 
and even a miracle.? The emperor and the Arians of the imperial court, profoundly 
humiliated by Ambrose less than three months ago, could do nothing but observe 
with invidia this final triumph of Ambrose, which was validated by the overwhelm- 
ing support of the people. Machado notes that ‘[o]ver the course of the fourth and 
fifth centuries, Roman bishops used the cult of martyrs and their relics as a way of 
asserting their spiritual authority over the city, its calendar, and spaces’. Ambrose 
used this same tactic in Milan: he now had his own ‘fortress’ right next to the impe- 
rial palace and was protected by his two new ‘bodyguards’, Gervasius and Prota- 
sius. At his basilica, in a sermon to the congregation, Ambrose invited the imperial 
family and the Arians to come to pay their respects to the martyrs, for the relics were 
to benefit everyone. As McLynn notes, with this Ambrose invited his opponents to 
his territory: the new basilica and the discovery of the martyrs offered him a ‘posi- 
tive platform from which to institute negotiations’.® 

After this, Ambrose was not persecuted, and the emperors did not try to inter- 
fere with theological matters any longer. Within a year, Valentinian II and Justina 
left Milan to flee from the usurper Maximus, and the next emperor to reside in the 
Milanese court was Theodosius I, who arrived from the East to repel the usurper. 
Theodosius I was a keen supporter of the Nicene creed like Ambrose, and accord- 
ing to the enthusiastic narrative of Sozomen, he reputedly held the bishop in great 
respect.^ With his energetic building program and his rhetorically elaborate histor- 
ical narrative, Ambrose has given to posterity the impression that he had conquered 
Milan for his God one building at a time, and despite riding ‘to the storm he had 
created with majestic aplomb’, he had emerged the victor. 
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Liebeschuetz 2010: 131—132. 

Amb. Ep. 75 (Maur. 21) 20: et intra palatium certare non possum, qui palatii secreta 
nec quaero, nec novi. Ambrose states that other (unnamed) bishops and the people, too, 
agreed that the palace was not a place for a bishop: Ep. 75 (Maur. 21) 17. 

Amb., Ep. 75a (Maur. 21a) 15: Ego ipse non cottidie vel visitandi gratia prodibam 
vel pergebam ad martyres? Non regiam palatii praetexebam eundo atque redeundo? 
Et tamen nemo me tenuit, cum exturbandi me haberent, ut prodiderunt postea, volun- 
tatem, dicentes: "Exi de civitate et vade quo vis.". Cf. Amb., Ep. 75 (Maur. 21) 18. 
See the map above. 

On Ambrose's building program from an archaeological perspective, see Lusuardi Siena 
et al. 2015. 

Piétri 1976: 3-69; Krautheimer 1980: 3-31. 

Arslan 1982: 204—206. 

Maier 1994: 90-92. 

Maier 1994: 88. 

Amb., Ep. 77 (Maur. 22) 12-13. Maier sees this, too, as an intentional jab towards the 
Arians: Maier 1994: 92. On the basilica, see Bovini 1970: 220-250; Mirabella Roberti 
1984: 120—124; Caporusso et al. 2014: 240—247. 

Krautheimer 1983: 79. 

Caporusso et al. 2014: 241. 

McLynn 2004. C. Machado (2019: 126) observes similar behaviour among the Roman 
aristocracy of this time period: ‘At a time of profound religious and political changes, 
members of the Roman aristocracy found new opportunities to engage in the city's 
festive life, turning the city space into a stage where their power was reaffirmed and 
celebrated’. On the transformation of the imperial ceremonial, including the adventus, 
in Late Antiquity, see MacCormack 1981. 

Liebeschuetz 2010: 129. Prodire at: Amb. Ep. 75a (Maur. 21a) 30, Ep. 76 (Maur. 20) 11, 27. 
Amb., Ep. 75a (Maur. 21a) 29: Nonne meminerunt quod ubi me cognovit populus 
palatium petisse, ita irruit, ut vim ejus ferre non possent; quando comiti militari cum 
expeditis ad fugandam multitudinem egresso obtulerunt omnes se neci pro fide Christi? 
Amb., Ep. 76 (Maur. 20) 4—5. 

Amb., Ep. 76 (Maur. 20) 20. Even the children participated, in a way: Ibidem 24. 
Amb., Ep. 75a (Maur. 21a) 36: Imperator enim intra ecclesiam non supra ecclesiam est. 
For a thorough analysis of this request, see McLynn 1994: 209-219. 

For the whole event, see Amb., Ep. 77 (22 Maur). Cf. Dassmann 1975; Zangara 1981. 
Reputedly, the location had been revealed to him in a dream: Aug., Conf. 9.7.16. 
Amb., Ep. 77 (22 Maur) 2. 

Machado 2019: 181-182. 

Defensores and milites Christi at Amb., Ep. 77 (22 Maur) 10. 

McLynn 1994: 212—215, citation from page 212. On the importance of the cult of the 
Saints during this period, see Brown 2015: 1-49. 
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66 On the end of the conflict, see Aug., Conf. 9.7.16; Paul. Mil., V. Amb. 15.1; Paul. Nola, 
Carm. 19.328. 

67 Soz., HE 7.25. For Ambrose and Theodosius I, see Liebeschuetz 2010: 17-21. 

68 Citation from McLynn 1994: 217. 
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15 Afterword 


Space and Roman Administration! 


Antonio Lopez Garcia 


This volume opens a new chapter in the historiography of Roman administration. 
It discusses key aspects of Roman institutional culture in a novel way, including the 
effects of governmental systems on physical space. Indeed, the studies presented in 
these chapters may well reveal a new direction for the field. The four parts of this 
book balance the dissection and comprehension of written sources with an explora- 
tion of built space in search of past human interactions — whether as individuals, 
groups, or institutions — with their cities and environs. 

The lens offered by The Spatial Turn has recently spurred a paradigm shift in 
Roman studies. For obvious reasons, the use of the theoretical framework offered 
by The Spatial Turn has been our focus here, as it offers a comprehensive method 
of analyzing the available sources that emphasizes the importance of understanding 
space as a social and cultural product. This framework helps scholars to understand 
the ways in which the built environment was designed and used, as well as to 
recognize how public and private spaces shaped social and cultural practices — for 
example, to understand how different social groups interacted with each other or to 
shed light on the social and political hierarchies of the time. This approach is well 
suited to studying the spatial organization of many different aspects of the Roman 
world, and the study of Roman administration can certainly benefit from it. 

Future research in the field of Roman administration must consider all of the 
elements that affected the development and performance of the tasks involved in 
the everyday life of Roman officials and their influence over the populace. Socie- 
ties were spatially structured, and space is an element that future researchers should 
not disregard when analyzing the written sources, which often reflect only the per- 
sonal — and biased — opinions of an ancient author about a political or administra- 
tive process, but do not portray the physical reality of that process, such as the 
space needed to carry out an official's assigned duties. 

One of the main reasons that we wrote this volume was to offer an alternative 
to the traditional debates about the topography of administration by examining key 
elements such as the distinction between public and private, the movement of the 
magistrates, the placement of the organs of the administration within the urban 
tissue, and the multifunctionality of public spaces, among many other aspects. 

How did all of these elements affect the practice of governance within the urban 
and statal context? Why did public spaces have such particular shapes? How did 
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administrative practices fit into the built fabric of the city? How did all of the insti- 
tutional organs interact with people and space? These are just some of the questions 
that we have endeavoured to answer in the previous pages, but these are also some 
of the questions that researchers must address when examining future discoveries, 
or when re-evaluating past observations. 

Future investigations of administrative space must insist on the necessity of 
defining the nature of those spaces in many different ways. For example, we perceive 
the administrative space as existing in tension between the public nature of the 
buildings or open spaces — as they were originally conceived — and the private 
nature of the individuals that compose the society that conceived of those spaces, 
used them, and sometimes abused them. In this volume, we see many practical 
examples of this “abuse” of administrative space. Well-known examples of these 
abusive practices include the use of the fora and the basilicas for private activi- 
ties such as trading or banking, the penetration of the magistrates’ families in the 
provincial seats, and the use of public piazzas for profitable recreational activities 
to gain the favour of the citizens. Such abuse of the space can be bidirectional, 
and sometimes it was the private space of a magistrate that suffered an invasion of 
public life; some administrative tasks such as office work, the collection of archival 
material, and the conducting of meetings and trials could take over the private 
spaces of public officials. 

Additionally, we must recognize a key feature of public space: multifunctional- 
ity. When analyzing a public space, we must be aware of the multiple purposes 
that it could have served. These purposes could have been enacted simultaneously, 
and might also have changed over time. Only rarely do we find a monofunctional 
public space. When thinking about the public space for an administrative function, 
we can see many activities incorporated there, which could have been bureaucratic, 
political, judicial, defensive, etc. Oftentimes, those administrative functions inter- 
mingled with other types of functions that may have been non-administrative, such 
as entertainment or cult. All of these activities could also have been either public or 
private. Thus, the analysis of these features has been one of the keys to the realiza- 
tion of this volume. 

In the four sections comprising this book, we addressed several aspects that are 
essential to understanding the general development of Roman administration, as 
well as some specific case studies that provide a new conception of administrative 
space. The first section, “Theory and methodology’, is the result of applying a com- 
bination of theoretical approaches that examine the uses of space to an examination 
of the current state of the art. The two chapters included in this section create a gen- 
eral framework to understand the essential and practical needs of Roman adminis- 
tration and how the historical expansion of this model within the city of Rome took 
form. Instead of using the traditional approach offered by Roman topographers and 
legal scholarship — which sometimes abuse a naive interpretation of administra- 
tive spaces and neglect the study of the practical functions of such spaces — this 
section offers an approach that focuses on the practicalities of administration and 
proposes a series of key questions about the physical needs of the main activities 
and institutions. 
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The second section, “The space of the magistrate and politics", offers three dif- 
ferent case studies that examine administrative and political processes involving 
the Roman people and high-ranking officials. Although voting processes have been 
studied from several perspectives, previous studies often lack an examination of the 
practical needs of such a complex activity, which included managing large crowds 
in the forum. Similarly, the everyday work of magistrates has also been neglected 
in previous studies, which often focused on the most ceremonial aspects of their 
duties, ignoring their integration within the urban space and their interaction with 
the populace. For example, the locations of magistrates such as the aediles within 
the city were key to the effective implementation of their official duties. Move- 
ment through various spaces was also a significant part of magistrate’s routines, 
and here we find a case study that examines the footprint of this movement in both 
the written sources and the archaeological record, to rebuild the quotidian path of 
officials inside a Roman city. Archaeological sources can provide clues about how 
people moved through space and interacted with their environment, but the frag- 
mentary nature of surviving Roman cities might add extra difficulty to interpreting 
movement within the cityscape. The cautious approach followed in this stimulat- 
ing study, which combines written and archaeological sources with spatial analysis, 
sheds some light on a challenging topic that will become a key methodology to 
understanding the everyday life of Roman magistrates. 

“The space of the institutions” is the third part of this volume. The chapters 
included in this section dissect several aspects of known institutional organs of 
Roman administration, such as the Urban Prefecture and its hierarchy of institu- 
tions, and the relations of the institutions with semi-administrative associations 
such as collegia and scholae. Public institutions took control of the cityscape of 
Rome through several organs that administered all of the aspects of Roman public 
life, leaving an enormous footprint in many areas of the city. However, some duties 
of public administration were in the hands of professional associations. The power 
of the guilds was so significant for the common people that they became an essen- 
tial part of the governance of Rome, and thus they gained the favour of the rulers 
as an essential part of the city administration. 

However, the city of Rome is not the only focus of this volume; two case studies 
about the key spaces of provincial administration complete the third section. On 
the one hand, the role of civic archives in the implementation of Roman hegemony 
in the Eastern provinces illustrates the significant function of these administra- 
tive buildings to display the authority of Rome. On the other hand, we have the 
main administrative organ of Rome in the provinces: the praetoria. These essen- 
tial organs of provincial administration were not only places of authority, but — as 
demonstrated here — also places for the families of the officials. Both classical 
authors and epigraphy confirm that archival/librarian buildings and praetoria were 
an essential part of magistrates’ private lives. In this section we can clearly see how 
blurry, flexible, and permeable the border between private and public spaces was 
for the Romans. 

In the fourth section of this volume, “Displaying authority over the public space 
and religious space", we offer four contributions that assess how the authorities 
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displayed their power in two types of spaces: piazzas and religious spaces. The 
visual exhibition of power was a fundamental element of obtaining the favour of 
the population. It was a way to establish legitimacy and reinforce authority that 
could be manifested in many different ways but did not always work out as origi- 
nally planned. The results depended much on the context and the specific strategies 
used by the administrators. For example, architectural projects were one of the 
most common ways to project power and shape the public’s perceptions of those 
in power. Art and imagery were also powerful tools that permeated public space 
in Roman times to promote official ideology and reinforce the power of the state 
and the authority of some specific individuals. However, this authority was not 
only displayed in public spaces by the addition of permanent material elements 
to the cityscape. Ephemeral acts such as public ceremonies were also a powerful 
tool for projecting power, shaping public perception, and promoting social cohe- 
sion. Nevertheless, some of these elements were subject to contestation and resist- 
ance by marginalized groups, or by religious authorities seeking to challenge the 
dominant power structures of the time. One of the aims of the fourth section is the 
examination, through four case studies, of a variety of physical elements — such 
as the monumentalization of the Roman Forum and the Christian basilicas — and 
also ephemeral acts — such as the use of public space for entertainment activities 
and the attempts by the Roman authority to abuse religious spaces. The soft border 
between the Roman rulers and their use of public space became very penetrable 
over time. In contrast, the relationship between the administration and the official 
religion is a key question to understanding one of the firmest borders faced by pub- 
lic rulers. Indeed, the limited influence of Roman authorities over religious spaces — 
especially in the late imperial era — shows how Roman law could sometimes be 
very strict in matters of space. 


Note 


1 This work is part of the project “Law, Governance and Space: Questioning the Founda- 
tions ofthe Republican Tradition". This research has received funding from the European 
Research Council (ERC) under the European Union's Horizon 2020 research and innova- 
tion programme (grant agreement No 771874). This research has also received funding 
from the Next Generation framework of the European Commission through the pro- 
gramme “Maria Zambrano” for the attraction of international talent, which I hold through 
the University of Granada. 
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